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Fbox 

H. C. FANSHAWS, Ebquirx, 

LaU Ofy. SeUUmeni Officer y 

BOHTAK, 

To 

CoLOHU 0. a MINCHIK) 

Commwioner and Superintendent^ 

HissAB Division. 
Sir, 

I hare now the honor to sabmit a printed volume, comprising the Final 
Report of the Revised Settlement of the Rohtak district. 

2. As orders on the qaestions of the revenne of certain canal villages 
and the arrangements of Patwaries' circles were received only in Jnne last 
I tmst that the sabraission will be considered sufficiently prompt. Yon are 
aware that in his No. 4173 of 14th Jane, the Financial Commissioner gave 
bis consent to the Report being printed before it was sent to yon. It was 
accordingly forwarded to his office for that purpose on 1st September 1880 ; the 
proofs were corrected by myself as they passed through the Press, and the 
work was completed a few days ago. 

8. In writing the Report I have generally followed the order of that by 
Mr. Purser on the Montgomery district^ as far as local circumstances would 
allow, and it will at once be perceived how much I owe to his work. As no 
Gazetteer of the Rohtak district has been published, it was necessary to incor- 
porate in this Report much which would more appropriately have found a 
place there. 

4. The reasons which lead me to dwell at length on certain portions of 
the subject are as follows : — The tribes and tribal locations of the district 
needed full treatment as the most important factors in its administration. 
The events of the Mutiny demanded here a record which they have not 
found elsewhere, as no special report of the occurrences of 1857 has been 
published for any district of the old Dehli territory. The famines and their 



( 2 ) 

effects again required to be pat in strong lights before the District Officers, 
and I have done mj best to represent them clearly. In referring to the previous 
fiscal history, I thought it would be convenient to recite the old Bevenno 
regulations of the North Western Provinces^ which are, as a rule, now unknown 
to the officers of the Punjab. No other portions of the Report seem to call 
for any special notice here. As far as possible I have tried to confine myself 
to salient and important points throughout ; but the pressure of other duties 

has been too great to allow me to bestow on the Beport as much revising caro 
as I could have desired. 

5. Of the quality of the new records you yourself will be able to speak 
from some considerable experience when forwarding this Beport, as well as 

of the working of the new assessments and of the owners' rates for two or three 
harvests. I trust that the work of the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Pandit 
Maharaj Kishen, with which you are well acquainted, will receive due notico 
at your hands. 

6» The usual papers accompanying a final Beport are forwarded here- 
with — viz.y the Village Note-books or Statements in 14 volumes, and the State- 
ments of Tenures and Annual demands ; a Volume of Maps illustrating the 
Beport, and copies in English and Vernacular, are also sent of the Memos, 
referred to in iL I would suggest that the Village Note-books should be returned 
by you to the Deputy Commissioner for his use ; and that when the Financial 
Commissioner is able to take up the Beport, he should call for them from 
his office, otherwise they will be lost to the district for a considerable period, 
and at a time when reference to them is most desirable and necessary. 

I have &c., 

H. C. FANSHAWE, 

Late Offg. Settlement Officevy Rohtak. 
The Lieut. Govb's. Camp : 

23rd December, 1880. 
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THE 

SETTLEMENT REPORT 

OF THE 

ROHTAK DISTRICT 

IN THE HISSAR DIVISION. 



PART I. 



DESCRIPTIVE. 

• 

The Bohtak District lies on the confines of Bajputana, far beyond 

the southern boundary of the Punjab proper. Form- 
Geograpbical position, etc. ing the eastern portion of the Hissar division, it is 

bounded on the north by Jhind territory and the 
Panipat tahsil of Karnal : on the east by the Sunipat and Delhi tahslls 
of Delhi, and the Gurgaon tahsil of the Gurgaon district ; on the south by the 
little State of Pataudi, the Rewari tahsil of Gurgaon, and the Nahar villages of 
the Dujana Nawab ; and on the west by the Jhind Dadri country, the Bhiwani 
and Hansi tahsils of Hissar, and the Jhind territory itself. It is situated between 
Lat. 28-21-29-17 north, and Long. 76-17-76-57 east. The length of the district 
is 62 miles, and the breadth in the centre 40 miles. The head-quarters are centri- 
cally situated ; only the southern half of the Jhajjar tahsil lies more than 25 
miles from the civil station, and the furthest points are barely 40 miles distant. 
In shape Rohtak is extraordinarily like Ireland, with the south-eastern portion 
of Jhajjar superadded ; in size it is equal to the counties of Cambridge and 
Northampton. It is composed of 4 tahsils with the following areas — 

By Revenue Survey. By Settlement measurement. 



Square miles. Square miles. 

Gohana ... 335 ••• ••• 336 

Rohtak .s. 586 ... ... 591^ 

Sampla ... 410 ••• ... 409 

Jhajjar ... 466^ ... ... 466 

Total ... l,797i ... ... 1,802^ 



( 2 ) 

At the point of junction of the three southern tahsfl^, comprising an area of 
7,439 acres (11^ square miles) and completely surrounded by Hohtak estates^ 
are situated the two villages of Ddjana and Mehrana, owned by the Ddjaiia 
Nawab. The centre of the district is about 730 feet above the level of the sea, 
the fall of the country (as far as the Jhajjar tahsU) being from north to south at 
an average rate of about one foot per mile. As the streams which cross the east 
corner of the southern sub-division still flow to the north, and as the streana 
* which once passed through its centre also flowed in that direction, it CHunot be 
supposed that there is any fall of the country there towards the south. la 
the three northern tahsils there is also a very considerable downward slope, 
from the west to the east. In point of size the district is the smallest in the 
Punjab except five, and contains but little more than half the average area of 
a Punjab district ; while (including owners' rates) the land revenue paid by it 
is only exceeded in five other districts of the province. In point of the 
general high character of its cultivators, there is not a district in the Punjab 
that can compare with it. In extent of cultivation it ranks eighth, but in 
number of population sixteenth only. 

2. Though Bohtak possesses no grand scenery, yet the canals with 

Physical aspect. *'^®"' ^^^^^ ^^ trees, the lines of sand-hills, the natural 

streams and lakes, and a few small rocky hills in the 
south-west, give the district more diversified features than are met with in 
many of the plain tracts of the Punjab. The eastern border lies low, at the 
same level as the Dehli branch of the western Jumna canai, and the Najafgarh 
jhil, to which the streams of the Sahibi and Iiidori pass across the eastern 
corner of Jhajjar. A few miles from the east border, taken at the centre of 
the district, the surface rises gradually to a level plateau, which, speaking 
roughly, stretches as far as the town of Rohtak, and is in a manner demarcated 
east and west by two rows of sand-hills. Beyond the western line the 
surface slopes up again, till it ends on the Hissar border in a third high range. 
The depth of the water below the surface in the wells of those villages which 
are removed from the influence of the canals and streams, testifies clearly to 
the general exterior configuration of the country. Along the whole east 
border the depth to the water is 28 feet ; at a distance of 10 miles from the 
Delhi boundary, and along a line drawn from below the canal village of 
Ganwri in Gobina to Khungai in Jhajjar, the average depth is 67 feet ; down 
the centre of the district from the town of Rohtak to Gwilesan the depth 
is 67 feet also ; at a distance of 7-9 miles from the western border, the water 
is 80 feet below the surface, and along the western boundary of the Rohtak 
tahsil 1 15 feet. Through the centre of the northern pargannah and extend- 
inor down to the Delhi and Hissar hiorh road, runs a well-marked broad 
depression called locally the Nai Naddi, and which was once, no doubt, an 
arm of the river Jumna. Along the bed or edges of this lino of drainage, the 
Rohtak canal is brought, with a length of 32 miles in this district. The west 
of the Gohana tahsil is irrigated by the Butana canal ; while the villages on 
the eastern border, and in the north-east of Sampla, receive water by means of 
long courses dug from the Delhi branch. The line of sand-hills which, with 
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breaks here and there, runs down the eastern side Df the Rohtak tahsll, rises 
to a considerable elevation in the Jhajjar sub-division which it crosses 
obliquely in a southH3ast direction. Below this range the nature of the country 
changes, and the surface becomes more undulating, and the soil lighter ; the 
depth of the water from the surface is also less by ten feet than in the wells 
along the northern edge of the tahsil, and, except in a few westerly villages, 
does not lie more than 45 feet from the ground. This is the tract of the wells 
which elsewhere in the district are found in numbers only in the flood-affected 
tract of Sampla and in a few villages above and below Bahadurgarh on the 
low-lying eastern border. Along the east of the Jhajjar tahsil and in the 
south-east corner of Sampla, lie the villages which receive floods on their way 
to or from the Najafgarh jhil, and which are locally called dahA or ddhar ; iu 
the southern tahsil ^e course of the streams is dotted with lakes enclosed by 
sand-hills. In the extreme south-east of the district three small rocky bills 
are found, rising about 800 feet above the surface of the country, and of the same 
nature as many others situated in Bew4ri and Dadri, and visible from them. 
The disposition of the assessment circles on the map shows at a glance the 
physical coufigm*ation of the district 

3. The Rohtak canal derives its origin from the first attempt of Nawab 
Cj^nals. Mardan AH Khan to divert water from the old chan- 

nel constructed for the irrigation of the hunting 
grouud of Hissar Firoza to the city of Dehli, which occurred in or about 1643 
A. D. Seeking to avail himself of the former line as far as possible, the great 
engineer took his canal out of that dug more than 250 years before him at 
Joshi, and followed the natural depression of the Nai Naddi to Gohana, from 
which point he turned off in a south-east direction to Jatola below Kharkhau- 
dab. This line may still be plainly traced from Gohana, to the north-east 
corner of Sampla, through Rabarha, Katwal, Bhainswal Kalan, Farmanah 
Bidhlan, and Khandah. The alignment, however, did not turn out a success, 
and on one occasion the works below Gohana, by which the water was diver- 
ted from the depression, gave way, and a terrible flood poured down the hollow 
on to the old town of Lalpura, lying two miles west of Rohtak, which it is 
said to have destroyed. This is hardly possible, though the malaria engendered 
by the flood may have been the cause of the depopulation of the place ; but 
at any rate on account of this accident a new line, which is still in use, was 
dug for the Dehli canal, from Rair, above Joshi, to Jatola. After fertilising 
the country for 120 years, the Rohtak canal, which, under the Moguls, extend- 
ed only as far as Gohana, ceased to flow about 1,760 a. d. In 1795 it was 
described by George Thomas as " out of repair, dried up, and in many places 
almost destroyed*'* The people spoke of it regretfully then, as the Nahari 
Bihisht, the canal of Paradise. Water was first restored in 1821, and four 
years later the canal was properly repaired ; in 1831 it was extended to the 
town of Rohtak, and has continued to run without interruption ever since. 
During all the mad follies of the summer months of 1857, no one attempted 
to destroy the canaL Shortly after it was re-opened, the famine of 1833-34 
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gave an immense impnlse to irrigation, and a second dronght in 1837-38 led 
tno people to turn their attention to the permanent use of the water of the 
canal. It leaves the Hissar branch at Joshi, 14 miles above the northern 
boundary of Gohana, and enters the district with a nominal maximum dis- 
charge of 300 cubic feet per second ; the bed, however, is at present badly 
silted, and the actual discharge is about 220 cubic feet only. The Butauah 
canal was dug in 1836-37, in order to water the higher-lying villages to the 
west of the main central depression ; it also leaves the Hissar canal near 
Joshi, and has a maximum discharge of 180 cubic feet per second where it 
enters the Kohtak district. Near Gangana it divides into two branches, one 
fork passing east of Butana, and the other west. Irrigation from these canals 
is, as a rule, affected by short water-courses ; the only large distributaries are 
those to Ahmadpur Majra, Gdnwri, Kahini and Puthi, and Makrauli 
Khurd. The north-east corner of Gohina is watered by the tail of the 
Waisarwalla Rajbeha, (discharge 30 cubic feet per second), which leaves the 
Brohtak canal 11 miles above the border. Below this corner a number of cuts 
taken out of the Dehli canal, which is about 5-7 miles distant, and known 
as the Jadid, Rajbehas No* IX and XII (which are named locally after 
the villages which they irrigate), and the Bhainswal Rajbeha, water the 
border villages of the tahsil. Rajbeha, No: XII, enters the district at 
Saragthal, and is tailed into the Rohtak canal, below the Rabarha bridge, after 
crossing the lands of Kakanah, Jauli, Kheri Damkan and Barota. The dis- 
charge of this channel is at present 90 cubic feet per second, and it is intend- 
ed to supply irrigation to all villages below the point where it joins the 
Rohtak canal, and thus allow the obstructions caused by the old canal banks, 
across the lines of natural drainage around and above Mahmudpur and 
Gohana to be removed. The villages along the eastern border began to irri- 
gate in 1833-36, with the exception of those on the Bhainswal Rajbeha, which 
was constructed in 1867 ; but all the distributaries from the Dehli canal have 
lately been remodelled. The Sampla villages are irrigated by six principal 
water-courses, known as the Silanah, Sissanah, Rohnih, Baronah, Gopaipur,and 
Tikri Rajbehas ; the last irrigates the three detached canal villages of 
Bahadurgarh, Panalah and Hasanpur. The channels, except the last, were 
constructed between A. D. 1833 and 1839 ; the Rohnah and Gopalpur cuts 
have a discharge of about 25 cubic feet per second each, the others are 
smaller ; the Dehli canal is 3-4 miles distant from the edge of the district 
where these water-courses are taken out of it. The Gopalpur Rajbeha has lately 
been much improved and extended, and it now reaches down to Asaudah. 

4. Closely connected with the canals are the canal drainage lines of 

Canal drainage lines. . ^^^ Sampla tahsfl. These unite east of Hasangarh, 

from which place a shallow course is scratched on 
the surface of the country through Jesaur, Asaudah and Sankhaul to the 
d( pression which runs up from the far north end of the jhil to Bahadurgarh. 
A second channel^ which runs down the Dehli border from Thannah Kalan 
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by Kutabgarh, L&dpnr and Nizampur, is also tailed into the Babadargarh 
depression. The west arm of the Rohtak drain comes from Juan 8 miles above 
the northern border of the tahsil, and passes through the villages of Ridhdo, 
Gorar, Bakheta and Humayunpur ; into it the waters of the Juan swamp 

Eour when the rains are heavy and the Dehli canal is full. Two eastern 
ranches, the westerly from the Bhatgaon jhil and the easterly from Badsnah 
(which places lie five and four miles from the Sampla border), unite in 
Khandah and pass through Kharkhaudah and Rohnah to Hasangarh, the 
floods' being diverted by a moderate cutting and bank from breaking across 
the north of Kharkhaudah and joining the drainage line at Thannah Kalan 
above mentioned. The lines are known locally as the Gands Nila, putrid 
channel, or badaro, and during the last few years they have wrought terrible 
havoc in the villages which they traverse. The channel is badly chosen, and is 
quite unprotected ; the floods escape into the village ponds, over the village 
lands, and up to the interior of the very villages themselves. Effective measures 
must at once be taken to prevent the floods coming, or else to control their 
course, and pass them on to the Najafgarh jhil ; otherwise it is to be feared that 
some of the villages which have suffered most, will shortly be injured beyond 
recovery. A map showing the exact course of the drainage lines has been 
filed in the district office, and a lithographed copy will be found in the verna- 
cular copy of the Settlement memorandum accompanying this Report. 

5. Turning from the canals, we come next to the natural streams of the 
Natural streams. J^ajjar tahsil. The Sahibi rises in the Mewat hills 

running up from Jeypur to Alwar near Manoharpur 

and Jitgarh, which are situated about 30 miles north of the capital of the 

former State, Gathering volume from a hundred petty tributaries, it forms a 

gj^jj.^. broad stream along the boundary of Alwar and Patan, 

and crossing the north-west corner of the former 
below Nimranah and Shahjehanpur, enters Rewari above Kote Kdsim. From 
this point it fiows due north through Rewari and Pataudi (passing seven miles 
east of the former town, and three miles west of the latter), to Lohari in the 
south-east corner of the Jbajjar tahsil, which it reaches after a course of over 
100 miles. Flowing throuorh Lohari and throwing off branches into Pataudah 
and Kheri-Sultan, it again passes through the Gurgaon district, till it finally 
jjj^Q^j enters Rohtak at the village of Kutani. The Indori 

rises near the old ruined city and fort of Indor, 

Eerched on the Mewat hills, west of the Gurgaon town of Nuh. One main 
ranch goes off north-west and joins the Sahibi bed on the southern border of 
the Rewari tahsil ; while the collected waters of a number of feeders of the 
north branch pass three miles west of Tioru, spread over the low lands round 
Bahorah, and ultimately also fall into the Sahibi near the south of P&taudi. 
The two streams have no separate bed now above ihis point ; the east branch 
in Kutani, which is called the Indori, really takes off three miles below the 
Jbajjar border fcom the same bed as the west branch or Sahibi. The reason 
why the Indori preserves its separate name; and is almost the better known of 
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the two streams, is that owino; to the proximity of its sources its floods appear 
after a moderate rainfall, while the Sahibi, which flows a longdistance through 
a dry and sandy country, comes down in volume only in years of heavj- rain. 
Under native rule, moreover, the Sahibi used to be dummed across at Kote 
Kasim and Jharthal on the south border of Rewari, and itjs waters were 
diverted to the west, so that only the Indori floods flowed down the Sahibi 
channel. Still in spite of the two names, it is an undoubted fact, that there is 
onlv one channel by which the united waters of both these streams enter the 
Bohtak district. 

On reaching Kutani, the stream divides into two branches. One passes 
due north and joins the depression between Yakdbpur and Futtehpur ; the 
other turns west, and in Naglah again divides, the one branch passing up to 
the low lands above DAdri, and the other continuing west to Zahidpur. After 
throwing an arm into the Batherah jhfl, the latter turns north to Aurangpur, 
and flows through a lake there along the foot of the sand-hills to Silinah and 
the two Silanis. At this point it changes its course abruptly to the east, and 
passes through a gap in the sand-hills to the lake between Kote Kalal and 
Surah, and thence working south to the lakes of Kailoi and Dadri, (where it is 
joined by the branch going north from Naglah) falls into the expanse between 
Sondhi, Yakubpur and Fattehpur, to which the branch from Kutdni flows 
direct. From here the re-united stream turns sharply to the north again, and 
passing through a second sand ridge, between Fattehpur and Niwanah, enters 
bsdli through the masonry sluices of the often threatened but still existing 
band of Nawab Feiz Muhammad Khan. Thence it passes into the DehU 
district by two arms, the best defined going through Dewarkhanaaud Lohat 
to Dhindh^sa, and the other by a huge shallow sweep up the west side of 
Bidli and under the town. When the floods come down in full volume, all 
the depressions along their course fill from side to side : the water generally 
rises in a few days and passes off in two or three weeks. The lakes above 
Aurangpur and below Kote Kalal and Surah never dry, and even the others 
usually retain some water in the lowest parts of their beds all the year rouud. 
The Najafgarh jhil lies five miles distant from the Jhajjar border, and throws 
out from the centre and northern end two shallow depressions, fourteen miles 
and eight miles long, back to Bupaniah and Bahadurgarh ; while the low- 
lying lands of Jhajjar are thus irrigated by the streams as they come down to 
the jhil, those of Sampla are affected by floods passing up from the overfilled 
jhil itself. The view of the lakes with their waters rendered intensely blue by 
the surrounding sand-hills, fringed with luxuriant crops of wheat and sugar- 
cane, and covered with flock of ducks, geese, and snow-white pelicans, is very 
beautiful in the spring. 

Besides the Sahibi and Indori, the Kashaoti or Hansaoti used to irrigate 
Kashaoti. ^^® Jhajjar tahsil. This rises below Patau, west of 

the northern sources of the Sahibi, and takes a uni- 
formly north-eastern course along the border of Nimranah, to the western 
boundary of Rewari, from which it passes into the corner of the Jhajjar below 
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Kosli, after a coarse of some 60 miles. It was once united to the Sahibi by 
a channel across the south of the Jhajjar tahsil, but this has long ceased to 
carry water, and is hardly traceable now. The main depression is well 
marked in many places, and in the spring may be easily traced by the more 
luxuriant crops grown along its bed. Five and a half miles below the Rohtak 
boundary, the stream is dammed at Dahina, and, in consequence, flood waters 
seldom come down it now, except in years of very heavy rain. Inside the 
Jhajjar tahsil, its course runs between Rosli and Guriani, past Tumbaheri, 
Chapar, and across the north of Khudan to Surahti, where it divides into two 
arms. The eastern branch passes due north through the sand-hills, and ends 
in the south corner of the lauds of Jhajjar : the western turns to Kanwah 
(near which it is most markedly defined,) and following the north-western 
slope of the sand-hills along their southern base, extends to Chuchakwas, and 
thence, by a broad flat depression, to the south of the Bohtak tahsfl itself 
below Beri. 

6. The map of the district shoM's that the sand-hills run down its centre 
8 nd-bills ^" *^^ pretty resular and parallel lines from north to 

south, the westernmost, by the town of Rohtak, being 
the far more important : parallel again to these is the shoi*t line on the Hissar 
border. The worst stretches of sand are found in the range which slopes 
downwards across the north of the Jhajjar tahsil. The sand-hills which lie 
south of this chain are of a diflerent character to any others, being broad- 
backed and without sharp crests. In para 3 of his Jhajjar Assessment Report, 
Mr. Purser has, described the four kinds of sand-hills : those on which inferior 
autumn crops are grown ; those on which good grass is found, with bamboo 
bushes, and khip and pala jungle ; those on which sar and dk alone will grow ; 
and those on which nothing will grow, being merely beds of shifting sand, 
constantly moving on from west to east, and occasionally threatening villages, 
as in the case of Biiriawas. The sand-hills of the northern tahsil are gener- 
ally of the first class, with a little drift sand on their crests. The second 
class is well represented by the ridges in Dubaldhan and Durinah ; the third 
class may be seen in the lines round Karaudah ; while the fourth consists 
generally of patches scattered throughout ranges of one of the other classes. 
The worst stretch of this type lies west of Daolah and Baktiarpur in Jhajjar. 

7. The surface of the country, although flat, undulates more or less 
g^jjg everywhere, and a perfectly level stretch of any 

extent is rare. The soil consists as a rule of a good, 
light-colored, alluvial loam, called rausli, which yields splendid crops in 
return for very little labor ; the lighter and sandier soil found in the ridges 
and at lower elevations is called bhiir, while the clay soils are termed dakar 
and matiyar, according to their tenacit}'- : the former splits into fissures after 
being irrigated. The clay soils are found only in depressions, to which the 
greatJer amount of their argillaceous matter has been conveyed by the rain 
from the surrounding higher lands : they are commonest along the central canal 
drainage line and in the naturally flooded {dahri) depressions, where they 
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form an exceedingly rich black soil in Jhajjar, and a cnrions grey soil (per- 
haps in the process of becoming black) round Bupaniah. The names of the 
soils were introduced by the North- Western Arains at the first Regular Set- 
tlement, but they are now universally and solely recognised. The whole of 
the soil contains salts, and is termed khari hiswah by ilie people. The water 
in the drinking wells throughout the district is kept sweet only by the canals. 

Saline efflorescence. ^^ **^® natural streams, or the tanks, on which they 

are everywhere sunk. Reh eiBSorescence, called ahor, 
is, unfortunately, not unknown, although it has not developed along the canals 
in Rohtak so badly as in Delhi and Karnal ; it occurs chiefly in Mahmudpur 
and a few other villages above Mahmudpur in the northHBast of the Goh&na 
tahsil, round Kharkhaudah, and above the town of Bohtak. The evil ia 
nearly all of these cases is caused by obstructions to the natural drainage lines. 
The main depression down which the Rohtak canal is taken, commences above 
Safidon, and is joined at intervals by a number of others from the east, start- 
ing below Karnal and Panipat. One of these side lines joins the main 
branch at Mahmudpur, another at Gohana, and here it is that the chief 
development of reh is caused by the drainage water being held up by the 
canal bank. Round Chichrana and above Rohtak, the harm is done by the 
canal crossing the main depression of the Nai Naddi ; in the north-east of 
Sam pla the water-courses check the natural flow of the surface drainage 
water in many places, and recently the floods from the hadaro have in most 
villages seriously aggravated the evils of older origin. The Rajput estates 
in the south east of Jhajjar, and those in the east of the circle, of unlined 
wells {chdhdt khdm) suffer a good deal from salt eflBorescence ; elsewhere the 
surface of the soil throughout the district is generally free from this pest. Brine 
wells exist in Zahidpur and Silanah, and salt is manufactured from them. 
Saltpetre is extracted from the earth of old sites in all parts of the district. 
Minerals ^^® mineral wealth of Rohtak consists almost solely 

of kankar, which is found in most parts at a modeate 
depth below the surface. Bands of kankar beds cropping out of the ground 
are noticeable in Mokrah, and the villages west of it, in the Rohtak tahsil : 
the people call lands with kankar in them kakreli. Particularly pure kankar 
for making lime is found in Birohar and Singpurah. The little hills round 
Quriani are formed of a dark brown blue limestone, which has supplied build- 
ing material for all the houses and wells from Rattanthal to Kosli. Gold and 
coal have not yet been discovered in Rohtak. 

8. Except along the canals and chief water-courses, and immediately 
Trees and Veeetation round the villages, trees are painfully wanting in the 

Rohtak sceneiy. In the fields they are met with only 
at intervals ; though clumps of poor wood are scattered round the outlying 
ponds and tanks, except in Jhajjar, where there are but few of these. Almost 
any trees of the plains will grow along the canal banks ; the commonest 
are the shishaniy kikar^ tun, mulberrt/, siris and mcngo. Round the civil 
station and the tahsils, shisham and siris are grown. On the village tanks 
pipaly kendUf and kikar trees abound : in the village reserved jungles 
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(dignified with ihe name of hanta) jhdnd, jdl and dhdk^ and beneath 
them low bashes* These reserved villao^e jangles form the only consider* 
able tracts which have not come under the plough in most estates, and their 
almost invariable presence roand the villacro site is one of the distinctive 
pecaliarities of the district, and forms a striking feature of the revenue survey 
maps. In the fields the commonest trees are kikar and raunj or nimhar^ 
in about equal numbers, the former being more common in Jhajjar, where 
the/ard«A is the only tree which grows well in the sandy tracts. Grovea 
are rare : a few are to be found in the canal villages, and those in Kailoi 
( Rohtak) and Sihoti deserve mention : the village reserved jungles of the 
canal villages often consist of fine kikars as well as of the trees abovo 
mentioned. Two of the Government reserves of the Jhajjar tahsil contain 
some timber, but it is generally poor and stunted. The small rain-fall, the 
Bandy soil, and the presence of kankar, are all unfavorable to the growth of 
trees, audit has been calculated that every one planted by the district authoritieS| 
and which consented to grow to maturity, must have cost between forty and 
fifty rupees. In nearly all cases the foliage is sadly kept down by the 
loppings and shearings which the trees undergo to provide an apology for 
fodder in years of famine. Those, however, which are situated round the 
tanks and in the village jungles, are never felled except for a common village 
purpose, or when there is no other possible way of paying the Government 
revenue. In the few rain-land gardens which exist, mQJdman and ber trees 
are found in profusion ; in the canal gardens pomegranates, limes, apricots^ 
mulberries and mangoes are cultivated, and the sale of their produce yields a 
considerable income : a few date trees (khaj^r, phosnia dactyliferd) are 
scattered in small numbers around some villages ; their fruit is almost 
worthless. Except the Jhajjar reserves {hirs) above-mentioned, there are no 
grass preserves in the district, and no large stretches of jungle ; the only 
moderate sieed tracts are at Matanhel, Chtlndi, and between Piithi and 
Bhainswal Khurd. Jungle bushes grow freely everywhere, the most com- 
mon being the Mna and bdnsa and jhdr paid ; and thorns spring up all 
around with an amazing facility ; round a few villages a cactus hedge 
{nagphan — Opuntia jOillenii) may be found. Grass is abundant in seasons 
of moderate rain on the uncultivated lands and among the crops ; but in years 
of drought it withers from ofi* the face of the country, except in the canal 
villages. 

9. The villages and towns form a striking feature of the country side. 
Villages. Built usually on sites which stand high above the 

surface of me ground, ( which is due to their being 
situated on the stations of older locations and heaps of accumulated rubbish), 
iand surrounded by the trees of the village jungles, over which the tops of the 
houses rise, they look at once substantial and picturesque. Many of the 
canal villages consist almost entirely of brick built houses, some of which are 
generally fine, and the towns are composed of substantially made and hand-* 
some dwellings. Fine village rest-houses (called paras) built of masonry, 
and many picturesque temples and ghdta down to the tanks, are to be found 
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fimohg the well-to-do villages, especially in the canal tracts. The tanlcs 
(called ^oAar«) form a special feature of the district ; round the larger villages 
as many as seven or eight will be found, and some are exceedingly fine, espe- 
cially that east of the Sampla tahsil, and those at Kanhaur, Seman, Baiusi and 
Dighal ; many were enlarged and shaped regularly as famine works in 1860- 
61 and 1868-69. Throughout the northern three-quarters of the district, the 
toofs of the houses in the villages are of mud, and flat ; below the Jhajjar 
line of sand-hills, they are usually thatched and sloping. The lighter material 
of which they are made here renders it impossible for the walls to bear the 
weight of beams, and for flat roofs to keep o'ut the rain. Even exposed walls 
deceive a coping of thatch, (parchi,) and, as Mr. Purser has remarked, the pre- 
valence of this in a village is often a fair test of the quality of its soil. la 
Kosli and Quriani, in the south-east ot Jhajjar, may be seen a large number 
of fine stone houses, some of which possess considerable architectural merit ; 
and a few of similar material exis.t in some of the adjoining villages. The 
houses of petty traders difler but little from those of the cultivators, except that 
they hare no large yards for stabling cattle attached to them ; but wherever 
fine houses are found in large villages, some of the best are certain to belong 
Old Bites. ^ ^® trading class. Local tradition tells of three or 

four old sites within the area of almost every estate, 
but many of these have disappeared under the plough. Nearly every con- 
queror who invaded India from the north or attacked the Mogul royal 
city from the south, extended his ravages in all probability to. Bohtak, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, if the vestiges of many destroyed 
villages are to be found. The old sites of Lalpura, Birahma and Bohtasgarh, 
round the town of Rohtak ; of Kokra Kote below the Bohar monastery ; and 
tof Mohan Bari in the Jhajjar tahsil, cover very large areas, and must once 
have been the locations of large and flourishing cities, although no history of 
some of them is now satisfactorily forthcoming. The small number of estates in the 
Bohtak district is very striking. The Cis-Sutlej plain districts of the Punjab 
_ . - .„ hdLve an average village area of 1,382 acres, and an 

Large size of villages. average village population of 542 souls. But the 514 
estates of Bohtak contain on an average 1,076 persons, and an area of 2,244 
acres each ; and if the southern tahsil, which contains t^'^o-fifths of the estates, 
is omitted, the figures are 1,376 souls and 2,640 acres. Of the whole number 
of estates, three are government grass preserves, 30 are uninhabited, and 481 
inhabited. Looking at the large areas of the villages, Mr. Tomason hazarded 
a guess in 1845 A. d. that the settlement which has just expired would be 
marked by the foundation of many outlying hamlets. This has not been the 
case, and is not likely now to be so. In 10 estates only do there exist any 
settlements at a distance from the main village, and hardly any of these are of 
modern date ; the people seem quite content to plod long distances daily to 
and from their work, — a habit bom no doubt of the days when they might be 
compelled at any moment to take refuge from the fields within the fortified 
village. 
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10. Excepting Hissar, Bohtak is the only district of the Punjiil} un- 
touched by & river. The Jumna runs paralli'l to 
Cominonicatloaa. ^j,g e^gtem border of the district at a distancfl of 22-25 

miles. Opposite the Jhajjar tahsit il takes a bend to the east, and is 35 miles 
distant, while a line from the south-east corner of the tahsU (which conies in 10 
miles westwards from the north point) measures 54 miles. There is no 
telej^raph line, and no railroad, within tlie limits of the district, but the termi- 
nnsoftbe branch line to Farakhnajjar is only one mile from the border of 
Yaknbpur, and ihe diversion to the Mnbarifepur salt pans almost touches the 
boundary of Fattebpnr. This district is well provided with roads, which cross 
it in every direction. Some 35 miles of road are metalliid alon^ the line from 
Hissar to D<;lhi, and around the hend-qnart^^rs of the district and tahslls, and 
4S0 miles of nnmetalled road are cared for by the district officers. The chief 
lines of communication, l>esides the main hi^hwav al>ov6 mentione<l, are from 
(I) Rohtak to (1) Gohana, (2) Beii, (3) Jhnjjar, (4) Funnanah, and (5) Khark- 
haudah for Smiipat, and (6) towards J linid and (7) Bhiwani : (II) from Quhsna 
to (I) Mehim, and (2) Kharkhaudah, and (.^) towards Hanai, (4t Safidon, 
and (5) Sunipat: (III) from B,-ri (1) towards Bhiwani and (2) to Sampla: (IV) 
from Jhaijar (1) towards Diidri, (2) Kanaund, and (3) P.itnndi, and (4 J to 
Farakhnagar, (5) Bahadarnarh and (6) Sampla : (V) from Kharkhaudah to 
(1) Sampla and to (2) Mandaiithi and B^iiUi. The road of the customs pre- 
ventive line, which was nimovcd in IS70, runs athwart the district, from 
Mehim to Badli, through Knlanaur, Kmih^iur, Beri and Jhajjar, and this will 
be kept up, although the line hiis boen abolished. The Haja of Jblnd's road from 
Jhind to Dadri crosses the west of the llohtak tahsfl by Bainsi and Basanah ; 
and, lastly, a fair road for driving and riding runs np the whole length of the 
western spoil bank of the Western Jumna Canal. All the roads are usually in 
very fair condition, and easy for the tralfic of country carls, except after heavy 
rain. The village roads, however, (called r/ortdahs) are not good. As a rule, 
they are about as straight as a corkscrew ; they lie below the levid of the 
country, and are consequently badly flooded hy rain or canal cuts bursting, 
they Mf- ]nT|"'Pu;iily lu'lnu' ■ n' ii'acbed on, and occasionally a water-course or 
irtmchis>li)>; ri::h( :n.'io— i!m[]i. Their condition deserves the special attention 
of tlia district olticr^. h\ tin' ^iiiidy parts of the district the village roads often 
end half wav up ih^ slopi's nl' tln^ ridge ; and have to be picked up again on the 
other side, there arc briiiiif!' on the main canal and over the chief distributaries, 
^Qt a great many arc ni'i'iicil on the minor water- courses, crossing the roads in 
lOaniil vill^ig<-s, and on llif .Mnal drainage lines in Sampla. A fine bridge 
•ATOBK^s tin' ^ihihi dejin.'ssiiiii ol Jhaj^jar whore it passes through the sand-hills 
^it6l!0 I^unn"h, and iwo iiiuii'. "n the Farakhnagar road, span the eastern arms 
'l^r"-"" ^ hridge is ni'i'ded across the depression helr.w Badli, on the 
^T"^J»''ich runs from the north to Farakhnagar, and which is much 
-ving fuel to the salt works. 
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5,000, 10 others of above 4,000, and 13 of above 3,000. The more important 
ones are as follows, but the total number of souls contained in them showa 
that the urban {>opulation of the whole district is only 13 per cent, as compared 
with 87 per cent, rural : — 







Town. 




NUMBEB OF 




Tahsil. 
















Inhabitants. 


Houses. 


Shops. 


Bohtak 


•• • 


Rohtak 


... 


16,055 


4,196 


610 


XJO9 ••• • • • 


••• 


Beri 


.»• 


1.019 


2,664 


631 


iJOm ••• ••• 


... 


Mehim ... •.. 


••. 


7,734 


1,789 


221 


XJvt ••* •■• 


.•• 


Ealananr 


... 


7,596 


1,647 


167 


Gohana 


*•• 


Gohana 


•■• 


7,356 


3,771 


425 


Bftinplfi ... ... 


••• 


Babadurgarh ... 


• a • 


7,292 


1,691 


281 


Jbajjar 


••* 


Jhajjar 


... 


13,839 


2,816 


290 




Total 


• « • 


70,063 


18,473 


2,625 



Some of these will be referred to, again in the following chapter on the 
historjr of the district and its people. The appearance of many of the towns 
seen from a distance is far from' nnpicturesque. If we look at the town of 
Bohtak from the sand-hills lying south of it, with its white mosque in the centre 
and the fort standing out boldly to the east ; or at Gohana from the Kbandrai 
highlands, with the large tank above it, and the Hindu temple on its highest 
spot, and backed^ with the dark foliage of fruit gardens ; or at Mehim from 
the deep depression below it to the west, with its high city walls and brick- 
houses ; or at Jliajjar from the Sampla road beyond the old tombs lying outside 
the town; or at Quriani, across the gardens of fc^ trees, embowered in them, 
with its mosques and fine stone-built dwellings ^^-they all present to the eye 
a spectacle which is decidedly striking if seen under favorable circumstances. 

13. The hot months of the year begin from the end of April, though 
Qjj^j^^g the nights often remain cool until June. During 

June and July the heat is intense, until the rain falls ; 
at the same time it is certainly not so fierce a heat as in the centre and west 
of the Punjab. Bot winds blow steadily from the west all day, enabling cool- 
ing appliances to be worked indeed, but bringing up constant dust-storms 
(dndhi) from the Raj pu tana desert, often of such density as to produce almost 
utter darkness. The first rains fall between 25th June and 15th July, as a 
rule, but the heat remains moderated for only a few days after each down- 
pour. The final rains take place from 20th September to 15th October ; after 
this the nights become deliciously cool, but the days are still hot till the middle of 
November. Frost generally occurs about the close of the year^ and sometimes 
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teVigions grounds to kill them, though they are very willing to see them killed, 
and will often ask an Englishman to shoot a few as a warning to the rest. 
The mosquitoes of the naturally flooded villages are famous, and their fame is 
recorded in the following lines : — 

** Machbar ka gbar B&dri, Naarangpar thaaa ; 

'' S&th gaon jagir ke, Sondha, Sondhi, Fattehpnr, Y&kt^bpar, Nimtoa ; 

" Thori tbori B&dli, aar sarhe Okalchana.'* 

The mosquitoes of Gohana are said not to bite ; this may be true, as re- 
gards natives of the country ; they certainly bite Europeans. In the sum- 
mer evenings, before the whole shade of the trees on the canal banks is danc- 
ing with the light of the fire flies, the amount of animal life of all kinda 
which may bc^ seen from the road, is perfectly astonishing. 
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16. The first fact that meets the annalist in snch a district as Rohtak, 
Tribal Settlement. '® ^^^ distribution of the races iiihabitina the country. 

The 511 estates owned by the people are classified 
thus in the tahsils, according to the tribe of the majority of the proprietors :^ 







NUMBEB 


OF VILLAGES 


HELD IN 




Name or tsibb. 














Goh&na. 


Rohtak. 


Sampla. 


Jhajjar. 


Total, 


tl ft b • • • ... 


64 


79 


116 . 


108 


866 


Ahir 


• • • 


■ • • 


1 


25 


26 


^JP^* Mussalman ... 


• • • 


7 


• •• 


19 


26 


7 


16 


• • • 


1 


24 


Brahmin 


7 


6 


6 


9 


28 


Afghan 


3 


•« • 


•• • 


13 


16 


Mahajan 


1 


1 


1 


••« 


3 


Gujar 




1 


••• 


6 


6 


Shekh 




1 


1 


1 


3 


Sjad 




••• 


8 


•*• 


3 


Bilach 




••• 


**• 


4 


4 


Eaiyath 




2 


• >• 


2 


4 


R6r 


1 


• • • 


•• > 


••• 


1 


Dogar 


••• 


1 


••• 


•* • 


1 


Total 


83 


IH 


127 


187 


611 



The Jats consist of 12 chief clans, called pots, and 137 minor ones. 
They and the Rajputs form the important part of the population historically. 
The Brahmin and Gujar villatres do not represent any separate iminicrration ; 
they were usually settled from some adjoiiiinor estate. The villages held by 
the other owners, except some of the Ahir and Afcrhan estates, are generally 
of modern origin. The traditions of three-fifths of the existing villages state 
that they were founded in waste jungle, or on former sites whose previous 
lords have been forgotten. Of the remaining two-fifths, by far the largest 
number were settled on old Rajput sites ; old Jat sites follow next ; and then^ 
after a long int<^rval. Brahmins, Afghans, Ranghars, Gnjars and Biluch's. 
A few tribes, which are now no longer represented in the district, held estates 
once, viz, Tagi Brahmins, and Meos ; the Rors also formerly held a number 
of villages. Going back, therefore, beyond the foundation of the present 
estates, we find the country still held by much the same tribes as at present, 
with a greater preponderance of Rajputs then, as would naturally be expected. 
Of the 511 estates, 223 have received owners from villages outside the limits 
of the district, and 288 from villages previously founded inside the district. 
In a point of age, the pedigree tables, with approximate accuracy probably, 
fibow that twelve villages have existed for 30-35 generations^ forty-eight for 
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founded from the larger^ ihe villages of ihese two clans are scattered singlj 
over the distrtct. 

18. The clans of the Jats are distribated as follows by villages : — 







Number ow Villages held in 


• 


Kami ow Clah. 










Total. 






Gohina. 


Sohtak. 


Sampla. 


Jhajjar. 




Malik 


• • • 


17 


••• 


6 


••• 


22 


Golia 


•■• 


••« 


•• . 


••• 


19 


19 


Kathi 


• t • 


2 


6 


10 


•• • 


17 


J&kh4r 


••• 


••• 


•■• 


••• 


17 


17 


Dahiya 


•• • 


•• • 


••• 


16 


1 


18 


Hiidah 


••• 


2 


10 


4 


••• 


18 


DalAl 


••• 


••• 


2 


12 • 


•• • 


14 


Dhankar 


•• • 


••• 


2 


3 


9 


14 


Ahlawat 


••• 


»•• 


1 


10 


■•• 


11 


K&diiu 


•■• 


••• 


9 


••• 


••• 


9 


Deswil 


•• • 


1 


2 


4 


1 


8 


BahrAwai 


••• 


2 


• • • 


S 


3 


8- 


Hiflcellaneoas 


••• 
•• • 


40 


48 


49 


68 


196 


Total 


64 


79 


IIC^ 


108 


866 



ClaoB of Jats. 



To judge from their history, which is borne out by certain minor facts, the 

Rithi clan settled in Bohtak earliest of all, and more 
than 35 generations ago. The next group in point of 
length of residence is composed of the Ahl&wat and Qolia. In the intermediate 

Sroup of clans, whose ancestor came here 25 generations ago, are the 
[alik, Dahiya, Dal&l, Deswal, Hiidah, Dhankar, and »ahr&wat. Themostrecent 
settlera are the Jakh^r and Kadi&n, who came about 20 generations ago. Few 
villages belonging to the minor and miscellaneous clans have been settled as 
long as this ; most of these date their origin from about 15 generations back. 
On the question of the nationality of the Jats, I have no intention of entering 
at length, as I have nothinor new to offer for consideration in the oontro^ 
versy. The distinction of Pachhdde and Deswal Jats is quite unknown ill 

Bohtak, though said to be acknowledged in Hissar r 
the term pdl for clan is also unknown. The Jiti 
may be Arfyans, as they themselves would maintain, or Turanians as General 
Cunningham believes ; but if they are the Zaths, they had, in many cases atleast^ * 
settled in Rohtak before the destruction of Somnath by Mahmud the Iconoclast. 
They themselves claim to be of Rajput origin, and the offspring <rf irregular 
Rajput marriages (^ar^ti^a), except in one case, and maintain that their lUjput 
ancestors came from Malwd, Bikanir, and Dharnagar, which lay to the east^ 
near the ancieftt Hastinapura. None of the clans nave, or at any rate will 
admit having, any traditions of their having come from the north-west. Tho 
Malik Jats indeed do profess to have come from Ghar Ghazni^ but they 
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from Ahulana, and from Gandhra, Atail ; Karor was founded from Ganwriand 
from Karor, Kahrawar. It is curious to note how emigrations of the same 
clan, though coming from two separate estates, settled close together in anew 
Pj^jj. tahsil. The Dahiya Jits, Ijing along the north-east- 

ern border of the Sampla tahsil, claim to be descend* 
ants of one Manik Edi, a Chauhan Rajput, who married a Dhaukar Jat 
woman. He had one son Dabla, from whom the name of the clan was 
derived. This son settled 27 generations ago in Baronah, and from Baronah 
all the surrounding villages were founded. There are a number of Dahiya 
Jats across the district border in the ISunipat tahsil. Below the Dahi jas are their 
old hereditary enemies, the Dalals, who claim to be Rathor Rajputs. Their 
Dj^l^g own account of their origin is that, 28 generations ago, 

one Dhanna Rao settled at Silauthi, and married a 
Badgujar Jat — (there are also Badgujar Rajputs), woman of Sankhaul near 
Bahadurgarh, by whom he had four sons — Dille, Desal, Man and Sahiya. 
From these sprang the four clans of Dalai, Deswa?, Man and Sewag Jats, who 
do not intermarry one with another* Dille also had four sons — Mom^ 
who founded Mandauthi, Asal, the settlor of Asaudah, and Dhoraand Jonpal^ 
the ancestors of Ma tan and Chhara ; nearly all the other Dalai estates were 
founded from Mandauthi. The Man Jats live close by in Lowah and the two 
adjoining villages : the Sewag in Chhudani and Matanhel ; and the Deswal 
in Ladhaud, Balianah and Dulahrah. The Ahlawat Jats, in the south- 
western corner of the tahsil, claim, like the Dahiya, to have sprung from a 
Chauhan Rajput ; the Hudah, Kadian, Jakhar, and Dalai clans also assert their 
descent from the same tribe. The ancestor of the Ah la wats is said to have come 
to Sehriah from the Sambhar country thirty generations ago, and had by a 

AhUwat. strange wife four sons, — Ahlawat, Olah, Birmah and 

Duhla. There were also two step-sons — Marah and 
Jun. From these are sprung the Ahlawat clan of Dighal, the Oulian of 
Sampla, the Birmah of Gubhanah, the Mare of Madanah, and the Jiin of 
Chhochi, who do not intermarry. Ahlawat had five sons, who founded five 
villa ores : the other Ahlawat estates were settled from Di^rhal itself. The 
Rathi Jats were, it is said, Tunwar Rajputs, the oldest clan lying so far 

j^^^jjj north in India ; at any rate they took up their 

abode before any others on this side of the country. 
Thirt3'-five generations ago a Tunwar Rajput had born to him, by a karewa 
marriage, two sons, Bhaga and Jom Das. From the first sprang the Rathi 
clan who settled at Parnalahand Bahadurgarh, and spread to Bhapraudah, and 
to Bahlbah in Rohtak later. The second brother had two sons, — Rohal and 
Dhanna, from whom the Rohal and Dhanker Jats come : these three clans, by 
reason of their common origin, did not marry with one another. The Sahr^- 
wats also claim a Tunwar origin, and to be descended from Sahrd, a son or 

Sahriwat. grandson of one of the Rajas of the name of Anang- 

pal. They settled in the district 18-25 generations 
ago. Three of their villages in Rohtak were founded from Mahrauli in Delhi^ 
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and three others had their origin from Sahrawat estates^ already existing in 
the district. 

20. The Hndah clan of the Bohtak and Sampla tahsils asserts for 
g^^^^j^ itself a Chauhan oriorin, and professes to be descended 

from one Sudah^ who lived 35 generations ago. 
Their ancestor settled first in Rewari, where the people interchange the 
letters "8"and"H"m their pronunciation, and hence the name 
became converted from Sudah to Hiidah. The villages first founded were 
Sanghi, Khirwali, and Kailoi ; the rest have been settled from these, — 
Kidian. many recently. The Kidiaii Jats profess to be of 

the same stock as the Jakhar in Jhajjarj and to 
have their origin only 20 generations ago from a Chauhan Bajpnt who 
came from Bikanir. Four brothers were born of an extraneous marriage 
— Lada, Kddi, Piru and Sangu, whence the Jakhar, Kadian, Pirn and 
Sdngwan Jats ; the last are found in Butanah, but there are no Piru Jats 
in the Rohtak district, thongh there are said to be some in the Dadri country. 
K&da settled in Chimni, and his five sons founded Beri, Dubaldhan and the 
surrounding estates ; the more recently settled ones issued from the first 
Jakhar *'^'^' ^^^^ founded Ladain, the original village of 

the Jakhar Jats, whose development was as follows : 
From Ladain were founded Humayunpur, Jamilpur, and Akheri Badanpur : 
From the last, Dhaniah and Mkdal Shahpur were settled, and from Jamalpur, 
Bhurawas and Dhanirwas. Bhurawas fathered Amboli in part, and Dhanirwas 
fathered Dhanah and Salhawas. The last village gave rise to Nauganwah 
Sundrahti Mohan Bari and Jhanswah. From Jhanswah sprang Jharli and 
Babdlia in part, and from Jhxirli Bazidpur — 16 whole villages in all. Mundsah 
only of the Jakhar villages claims a separate origin from the rest. This 
development of the Jakhar villages is a specially interesting one, and has there* 
fore been given at length. The remaining large clan, the Golia, lay claim to au 
Q^,. unusual origin. These Jats declare that they were 

Brahmins, who lost their caste by inadvertently drink- 
ing liquor placed outside a distiller's house in large vessels (gol). Their 
ancestors settled in Badli from Indor 30 generations ago, and from B4dli 12 
other Golia estates were founded ; the remaining six were settled from some 
of the first ofishoots. 

21. Such is the history of the origin and development of the chief Jat 
clans, as told by themselves ; and the importance of the facts from an admin- 
istrative point of view cannot be too clearly borne in mind. Seven-tenths 
and more of the estates of the district are held by this tribe, and of theiie 

Jat continued. nearly half are owned by the twelve chief clsLns above 

mentioned. As has been already said, the number of 
small miscellaneous clans amounts to 137 : of these the Chilar and Chikdra 
in Sampla, and the Nirw&l in Gohana are the only clans of any size. But 
before leaving this subject the history of the Peswal Jats may be given^ as an 
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interesting example of development. These Jats spranor, as was noted abovOi 

from the same stock as the DaUl. They settled first 

Deswil. j^|. Ladhaud and Bhaiyapur in Rohtak, thence was 

founded Baliana in Sainpla, and from Baliana Kheri Jessore, Dulahrai 
and Kherkah Gujar in Sampla, and Surahti in Jhajjar. Thus each new 
settlement of the clan proceeded steadily south in its course. Finally, it 
should be noted that there are a few Muhammadan Jats who were made 

converts forcibly, and are called "Mdla" Jats ; their 

^^^** numl)er is small, and they are scattered in three 

tahsils ; they are exceedingly inferior to Hindu Jats. It may be noted that 
the Jats who profess to be descended from Rajputs, of whom we have both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in Rohtak, themselves show a few believers of the 
creed of Islam, as well as professors of the older religion. As regards the dis- 
tribution of clans over a wider area than the Rohtak district alone, it may 
be noted that the Sahrawat and Rathi clans are common in all the three dis- 
tricts of the Delhi division ; the Deswal are met with in numbers in Gurgaon and 
Karnal, and the Malik in Gurgaon and Delhi : the Kadiun, Hudah, Dalai and 
Golia Jats are found in Delhi and Karnal, and the Mundtor, Jun, Man and 
Dhankar in Delhi. The Mundtor, who live in and round Farmanah, are really 
Gallat Jats, who received this nickname from breaking the heads of some 
Brahmins. From such an incident a new clan may become formed, as has 
nearly been the case also of the Siroha Jats in Gohana, who are Maliks, and 
the Gothia in Jhajjar, who, like the Mundtor, are Gallat Jats. 

22. The Hindu Rajputs of the Rohtak tahsil claim to be Powars ; in 
Rajputs : Jhajjar they are chiefly of the Bachas clan, with a few 

(1) Hindu. Chauhins, Tunwars, Gurs and Badgnjars. These are 
generally of modern date of settlement, and came from the east and south ; in 
Rohtak the villages were settled 25 generations ago. The Powars of Rohtak 
were great rivals of the Tunwars of Hissar, and the sand-hill west of Mehim 
was fixed as the boundary between the territories held by them. The Mus- 
salman Rajpoots are invariably called Ranghars, — a term whose derivation is 

(2) Mussalman. uncertain, and which is also applied sometimes to 

Hindu Rajputs. These men too were once Powar Raj- 
puts of the same Hindu stock as is still in the Rohtak tahsil, and were conver- 
ted to Islam ism. The Hindu ancestors of the race settled first in Madinah, 
and afterwards moved to Kalanaur, from which place and Kanhaur most of 
the other Ranghar estates were founded, including those in the south of Gohana. 
The Muhammadan Rajput estates further north in Gohana are held by another 
family of Powar Raji)uts, to which the Gohana Ghaudhris belong. 

23. The history of the origin of the Ahirs is even more doubtful than 
. j^j.j^ that of the Jats, nor is any aid on the point to be 

found in their home, Rewari. There they profess to 
have come up from Mattra, but the Rohtak Ahirs claim to be descended from 
a great grandson of the Prithi Raj, who adopted the practice of karewa. At 
any rate they settled in the Jhajjar tahsil much more recently than the early 
Jat clans, and their settlement is, therefore^ of much less interest ; some came 
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from Delhi, but most from Hewari, Narnol and Kananndh. Nearly all the 
Ahir villages have separate origins, except some four or five only, which were 
founded from Kosli. The Ahir clans do not correspond exactly to those of 
the Jats, which are real sub-divisions of a tribe, whereas among the Ahirs the 
clans represent families rather than sub-divisions of a clan. Their language is 
different from that of the Jdts, but whether there is any great ethnological 
difference, I am not in a position to say : — their customs are almost exactly the 
same. The Rors have the very same customs as the Jats. The only Ror 
j^jj.g village, Jowira, was settled from Badli, — see para 

25. The R6rs claim to be Rajputs, but they can give 
no very definite account even of their traditional origin. 

24. The Brahmin villages, as has been said, were generally separated 

from some adjoining Jat or other estates : only 4 have 

BranmmB. j^^^j ^^ existence longer than 13 generations. But it 

was an invariable habit for Jat settlers to bring Brahmins with them, and in 
many cases, therefore, their residence is as ancient as that of the former. The 
Brahmins of the whole country side are said to belong to the Great Gaur sub- 
division of the race. Sir George Campbell has conjectured that they are per- 
haps not a branch of the Gaur tribe of Bengal, but that their name may have 
been derived from their residence on the Ghaggar. The commonest clans 
are the Bishisht and Gur in Jhajjar ; the Mihrwal, Dibra and Bharad-dawaj 
in Gohaua, and the Koshish in Sampla. The Gujar villages also are all of 

Q . recent origin, none dating back further than 8 genera- 

tions. The Karana and Kathana clans are the two 
commonest, and these are also found in Gurgaon : the latter is the chief clan in 
Gujrat itself. The Afghans of Gohana are Kakarzai, and of Guriani Naghar- 

. . , gharghast — 2 sub-divisions of the great Kakar tribe 

which lies east of Peshin ; the people are probably 
quite unaware of their relation to each other. The Jhajjar Pathans are 
Eusafzai from the well known valley in Peshawar : none of the Afghans 
have been settled in the district more than 14 generations. The Biluch's 

Th B*l h' ^^^ ^^ unknown sub-divisions ; the oldest estate 

was founded only 10 generations back. The Shekhs 
are Koreshis, and the Syads Hoseinis ; the Kaiyaths are of the Kanungo 

M* u s owners ^^^ other families in Government service, and the 

Mahajans are all proprietors with new titles. The 
other owners call for no notice here. 

25. A few specimens of the accounts given of the origin and fortunes 
of some of the larger villages and towns will complete the sketch of such 
events as are contained in the rural annals of Rohtak. The history of the 
foundation and rise of these is often very interesting, but space forbids any 

History of origin of some enlargement on its features here. The town of 
towns. Gohana was once the site of a fort of the Pirthi Raja, 

and was called, from a chief of his, Daryapur. This fort was destroyed by 
the Gori invader Shahab-ud-din, and the place was afterwards occupied by 
Tao-a Brahmins. The tank of Rohtis, with its natural spring, made the spot 
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a desirable one, and two Chauhan Rajputs, Tej Singh and Fatteh Singh, who 
had settled at Rana Kheri, cast eyes of longing upon it. They, therefore^ 

GohAna. conspired with two traders of Butanab, and with their 

aid exterminated the Brahmins at a feast, all except 
one woman who was absent at the time. She laid her complaint against 
them before the Delhi King, who sent a body of Pathans to arrest the murder- 
ers. These, however, were corrupted by a gift of land from the Rajputs, and 
settling there, formed the Afghan estates which lie east of the canal. But a 
second force despatched from Delhi captured the perpetrators of the deed, 
and carried them before the King. One of the Rajputs consented to turn 
Muhammadan, and became the ancestor of the Gohana Chaudhris ; the other 
refused, and was killed. One of the traders managed to substitute for him- 
self his family priest, and survived to become the forbear of tho Gohana 
baniyas .• the second turned fakir after his conversion, and died a recluse.. 
About 100 years ago the miscellaneous owners of the estate, who are^ 
Malis, Khitis, Shekhs, Telis, and Kassabs, were taken in to help to pay 
the revenue ; but the three main divisions of the estate are the 
pattis of the Rajputs, Mahajans and Afghans, named after the three original 
tribes of settlers. Kalanaur was founded by two brothers — Powar Rajputs, — 
Kalian Singh and Bhawan Singh, who came from Ujain to the Court 

Kalanaur. ^^ ■'^j* Anangpil of Delhi, and married two of 

his daughters. In consequence of this, they received 
grants of villages in the Rohtak territory, and settled first at Madinah, 
but after some time moved to Kalanaur, so called from Kalian Singh. Either 
to win favor of some Mogal Emperor, or in expiation of some crime, their 
descendants became Muhammadans. At one time they were disposessed of 
their estate by the Farakhnagar Biluchis, but as a large number of then* 
were in service in the Royal army, they found favor again in the eyes of the 
King, and were restored. There are two pdnalis or divisions in the- 
estate, the great and little, so called after the two wives of the original founder. 
Rohtak itself was held by Powar Rajputs, one of whom. Raja Rohtas, founded' 
the town of Rohtasgarh, of which the extensive ruins, known also as 

j^jj^^^ Kokra Kot, still lie north of the present city, which 

bears the old name under a corrupted form. This town, 
was probably destroyed by Shahab-ud-din, as in his time the Shekhs came 
from Yaman and built the Fort, and the Afghans from Kandahar 
settled where the old site of Birahma, so called from the founder Ibrahim- 
Khan, now is, and which they afterwards abandoned for their present quarter 
of the city. Under the later Mogal rule, the Kaiyaths settled from Bhatnir. 
There is a third old site called Lalpura, of which the alleged fate has been 
narrated above. The Shekhs occupy the Fort east of the city, below which is 
situated the Serai Saraogian, where most of the chief Mahajans live : at the 
south-west comer is a small separate quarter of the Pathdns. The estate is 
divided into four hers, and inside them into mohallas, Kharkhaudah stands 
on the spot where a cattle enclosure (kharak) of a Dahiya Jat once was.. 
Borne Royal Gtovernor, passing that way,, bade the Jat found a village ther©: 
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and for that purpose left him six troopers. These men were a Sdfi, a 

Kh kh d h Rumi, a Salar, a Koreshi, a Gori, and a Kliilclii ; 

they turned to agriculture and settled themselves, ftnd 
from them are descended the present proprietors. The Brahmins, Kalals^ 
Mdlis, and Mahajans settled later, and the Jats, as is often the case in 
mixed estates, presently left the village. There are two pdnahs in it i 
one of Hindus, and one of MuliaiDmadans. Bahadurgarh was originally called 

xl^\.AA..^r.^^^. Sharfabad, and was settled 30 generations ago h\r 

Kathi Jats. In 1755, under Alamgir 11, the estate^ 
with others adjoining it, was granted to Bahadur Khan and Taj Mahammad 
Khan, Biluchis of Farakhnagar, and the name was changed to that whicli 

Hassanffarh ^^' ^^^^^ bears. Hassangarh, which was held by & 

band of freebooting Kanshab Jats, was seized by 
the younger brother at the king's command, and re-settled by him with the 
present owners, who are of many miscellaneous tribes. Jhajjar was held 
by Bakulan Jats, who fought on the side of the Pirthi Baja, and received 

jj^ .. ^ the usual punishment from the conqueror. It was 

re-founded by some Gothia (Gallat) Jats, after whom 
the Rajputs, Kazis and Bhattis settled, and later the Kaiyaths. When the 
Bajputs began to oppress the others, the latter called in the Eusafzai Pathans, 
who lived on the old site, which lies above the town, east of the Rohtak 
road, and who destroyed the Rajputs in the old approved fashion by blowing 
them up with gunpowder at a feast. The Pathans then changed their habitation 
to the town, and occupied the quarter called " Khail," the other portion being 
named Quasbah. The name of the town was taken from the founder Chaju, 
and Chajunagar became corrupted into Jhajjar. Badli was founded by a 

^^j. Rajput, Badar Sen, who was attacked and slain, and his 

town destroyed by some jSyads from Iran, who also 
fell in the fight. Some time afterwards the estate was re-occupied by Rors, and 
during their time the Golia Brahmins arrived from Indor and became Jats, and the 
Rors presently moved oflF north wards to the Karnal district. Guriani wasonceheld 

by Badgujar Rajputs. Certain NaghargharghastPath- 
Gunani. ans, who accompanied the Emperor Babar to Hindostan, 

wandering lu search of a good spot to pasture their horses in, settled first af 
Lohari, and afterwards moved to Guriani, from which place the neighbouring 
Pathdn estates were founded. Many other interesting notices of the founda- 
tion and brief histories of villages could be added ; but the above are suffi- 
cient to show what may be generally found in their annals, and attention 
must now be directed to the village communities and their constitution. 

26. Nothing more true or apt can be written of these than was penned 

by the late Lord Lawrence, when Collector of Dehli^ 
ViUage communitieB. -^ ^g^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^jg^^j^^ . u j,, ^o part 

*' of the North Western Provinces are the tenures so complete and well recog- 
*^ nized as here ; no districts in which the ancient village communities are in 
*^ such excellent preservation, or where the practice of our civil courts has 
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'^ done so little harm. They are admirably adapted to resist the evil effects 
^' of bad seasons, epidemics and other evils incidental to this country. Bound 
*' together by the ties of blood connection, and, above all, common interest, 

*' like the bundle of sticks they are difficult to break. Drought may wither 

'' their T^rops, famine and disease may depopulate their houses, their fielda 
^' may be deserted for a time, but when the storm blows over, if any survive, 
*' they are certain to return." The tie is of course less strong in some casea 
than otheri. The most perfect types are found in the oldeat and largest Jat 
and Rajput villages. A certain number of the recently founded estates 
(among which all those of the zemindary and [lattidari type fall) are not 
village communities at all in the proper sense though even these in 
certain ways, such as the relations of the owners with menials, imitate the insti- 
tutions of the older settlements. Sir George Campbell, who was well acquainted 
with the old Dehli territory, speaks thus of the Jat communities in his 
Essay on the " Land Tenures of India," in the Cobden series. " They are," he 
writes, " tributary republics rather than subjects or tenants of their conquerors. 
'^ Those in possession of the village area were left in possession, and 
'^ were allowed to manage their own affairs, subject only to the State right 
^' to receive its dues." Such is the case now, and how this came about can be 
easily traced. ^^ In the greater part of the world," writes the same Essayist, 
^' the right of cultivating particular portions of the earth is rather a privilege 
'^ than a property ; a privilege first of a whole tribe or a partioular village 
" community, and finally of particular individuals of the community. In this 
'^ last stage the land is partitioned off to these individuals as a matter of 
'^ mutual convenience, but not in unconditional property ; it long remains 
^^ subject to certain conditions and to reversionary interests of the community, 
^' which prevent its uncontrolled alienation, and attach to it certain common 
'' rights and common burdens." The correctness of this summary is well 
exemplified in the history of the Kohtak villages. First of all the tribe or claa 

settled on one or more spots, holding a large tract iu 
Their deve opment. common. Presently, as cultivation extended from each 

centre, boundaries were defined and separate estates formed inside which 
the land was still held in common. This was the case up to the regular 
settlement, till when no man held an indefeasible right of possession in the 
land which he cultivated, but was owner only of so many biswahs, ploughs, 
annas, or whatever the shares were called in the estate or some sub-division 
of it. In many cases the share was not purely ancestral, but had become 
modified according as the members of one division of the estate or a family 
grew stronger than the rest in numbers, or desertions occurred, or new 
settlers were taken in. But still the shares did exist, and were the admitted 
standard of proprietary right in a large number of villages. The local annals 
tell of half a dozen changes made at intervals in the shares on which each estate 
was held ; and though there is no evidence of any practise of periodical 
redistribution of lands, these changes may possibly point to the existence of 
such a custom at an earlier date. But the existence of shares was not under- 
stood or recognized at the time of the formation of the record of rights, and 
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^acb man was reoorded as t>wiier of the lands which he cnliiyated. The 
ipeople themselves acquiesced in this, and the immense breaking up of jangle 
land, which took place shortly afterwards, consummated the change. Bat the 
old shares are still known, and in some few cases the common lands are still 
held according to them. But now, to use the words of Sir G. Campbell again, 
" practically the settlement made with the community is very nearly ryotwar, 
*' with the difference that government deals with the united body and not 
^' directly with each individual separately .'' 

-27. And in order to describe the actual constitution of these commnni- 

*ties, nothing can be better than to have recourse once more to the same writer. 

" Kie Jat community is of clansmen managed by a council of elders. There 

" is no feature of communism in them ; the bond is 

° ^°^® ' " municipal rather than a community of property ; 

"*' the common interest in common property is hardly greater than that of 
** commoners of an English manor. The waste land and grazing ground is 
^^ held in common -: certain common receipts are brought to a common fund, 
^^ certain common charges are charged against the same fund and distributed 
^^ in a cess on individuals according to their common holdings. There is a 
*^ system of municipal management, and the community claims to exercise a 
*' certain limited control over its members, and to have a reversionary right 
" to the land of members who cease to eultivate or fail to pay, but beyond 
^' this there is complete individual freedom." Such are the Eohtak com- 
munities. They are commnnities of diansmen linked sometimes by descent 
from a common ancestor, sometimes hy marriage ties, sometimes by the fact 
pf a joint foundation of the village. It must be noticed, however, that not 
every proprietor has a share in the common interests of the village. Gifts 
and sales are generally made without transferring this right, and the donee or 
buyer is owner merely of so much land, and perhaps of a house inside 
the village site, and of nothing more. He villages are broken up into 
main sub-divisions called usually pdnahs, and minor sub-divisions called 
thulas. These internal arrangements spring from a hundred causes, — the 
number of sons or wives of a founder or some notable descendant of his, the 
number of tribes settling, the quarrels of families, or the mistakes of revenue 
officers. The sub-divisions may be such in name only, and merely for oon- 
venience of revenue arrangements, or the separation may extend to a demarca- 
tion of the village lands into blocks, and the village sites into quarters, possessiou 
being still of course the measure of right inside each block and quarter. The 
former is rarer : 79 instances of it exist in the district, many being those of 
villages held on shares ; the latter may be seen in no less than 169 vil- 
lages. Over each pdnah and thulu are headmen — a single pdnahj if large, 
may have several headmen, or several thdas^ if small, may be under a 
single headmen. But at least as important as the headmen, and form- 
ing with them the village council or panchayaty are the thxdaddrt. These 
are a body of men unrecognized by Oovernment, but exercising real 
power over the village. There is generally one representative for each 
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family, or group of families, among this body, the shrewdest man being 
Villacre councils. usually chosen for the post. There is no formal elec- 

tion, out the marked men of a village .are but few 
and well known, and a sort of tacit assent of his fellow clansmen seems to 
constitute a man's right to join the village council. In this there is always 
sure to be some leader of the opposition, who perpetually demands that 
the account of the stewardship of the more powerful faction be submitted to 
the voice of the whole village, and so keeps up a wholesome check on their 
proceedings. The council or pancJidyat settles everything of common interest 
for the village, — the cultivation of any common lands, — the rents to be 
paid for these, — tho realization of grazing and hearth fees, — the exemption of 
certain persons from payment, — the building and repair of village rest-houses, 
— the supervising of the system ot special watchmen (thikar),— the cleaning of 
the village tanks, and such like. The accounts of the village funds should be 
submitted yearly for the sanction of the whole body of proprietors, but this is not 
done regularly. Certain other matters by general custom also need their 
special assent, such as the breaking up of jungle land, the cutting and selling of 
the trees of the common land, the grant of a revenue free holding by the village, 
and the like. All the members of the whole body of proprietors are equal ; all 
consider themselves immeasurably superior to the other inhabitants of the vil- 
lage. These are the trader. Brahmins, village servants, and village menials ; 
the distinctive sign of their inferiority is that they are all liable to pay hearth 
fees (kud/u kamini^ kudhi^Vi home), to the proprietary body, unless exempted 
by consent or under special circumstances. The first are often well-to-do, and 
are more or less independent of the proprietary body. The latter are still 
almost at the mercy of the owners, though the old relations even here are 
gradually changing, especially as regards the village servants. Such are the 
village communities, a body often of heterogenous composition, but united by 
close ties, self-supporting, self-supplying, united, vigorous and strong. 

28. From the origin of the tribes and their settlement, and from the 
A^„«i t;-*^^ foundation of estates and the constitution of commn- 

nities, we pass to the tacts of history in its more dig- 
nified sense. These, as has been said, aro few till we reach the middle of the 
last century. Under the Emperor Abkar, when his great minister, Todar Mul, 
divided all North India into administrative circles, the present district of 
Rohtak fell within the Sdbah of Dehli and the Sircars of Dehli and Hissar 
Firoza. The former included among others the dustdrs of Rohtak and Jhajjar, 
J with the pargunnahs of Rohtak, Dubaldhan, Khar- 

khaudah, Alandauthi and Jhajjar, and the latter the 
dusHrs and pargunnahs of Goh&na and Mahim or Miydn, as the old name 
was called. Within the pargunnahs again were tappas, distributed as follows 
in the present tafasils : — 
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Oohdna, 

Sinkh — ^part, 

Buttoah. 

Mundl&nah. 

Khanpur Kalan. 

Jauli. 

Gh^ndi—part. 

KaUoi — part. 



Rohtak, 



Sampla* 



Jhajjar. 



Ch&ndi 


Gdnah Farmanah — part. 


Haweli Jliajjar. 


KailoL 


Kailoi — part. 


B£dli. 


Bohar — part. 


Bohar. 


Khudan. 


Nid&nah. 


Baronah. 


Snb^nah. 


Bhaini ChaDdarp41. 


Dighal. 


Kosli. 


SawwAr— part. 


M&dauthi. 


Balhawas. 


Mokhra. 


K^audah. 


Akheri Badanpnr. 


Bahlba. 


Haweli P41am — ^part. 


Birohar. 


Beri. 




M&tanhel. 


pighal — part. 







The villages included in the tappas lie within a ring fence, except in the 
case of Mokhrah and Bahlba, to which, for some reason now unknown^ 
several outlying estates were joined. A map has been prepared which shows 
these old divisions. In some cases, such as the Dahija, Dalai, Ahlawat and 
Kadian Jats, the boundaries of the tappa followed closely the distribution 
of tribes, but in others, such as the Jakhar and Malik, they did not. The 
Brahmins, Barbers, and Cham&rs still observe these divisions to some extent ; 
and at some ceremonies, such as marriages or funeral feasts, the tappa 
people are still collected together. 

29. Lying close to the royal city the tract now comprised by the Rohtak 

Events since 1712 A. D. ^'^t''}'^^ ^as often granted in service tenure to the 

nobles of the Court, and Rajput, Brahmin, Afghan 
and Biluch have at different times enjoyed its revenue. From the time of 
the internecine quarrels which began in 1712, on the death of Bahadur Shah, 
the successor of Auranzebe, the Mogul empire fell rapidly to ite ruin ; and 
before a century had passed, an unknown western nation had taken the place 
of the old emperors. The governors of provinces set themselves up as rulers, 
and wa^ed their own wars ; the Jats rose to power in Bhartpur under Chura- 
man and Suraj Mull ; the Mahrattas began to creep up from the south ; 
the terrible invasions of Nadir Shah, and, twenty years later, of Ahmad Shah 
took place from the north, and following on their steps in the confusion that 
succeeded the Sikhs, pushed down to the Dehli territory. When faction 
quarrels ensued, the Mahrattas were called in by the Dehli court, and twenty- 
years after their advent, the English came on the scene. During all this 
time of turmoil and bloodshed, the Rohtak district must have been profoundl3r 
affected. It formed the eastern portion of Harriana, a tract which gained 
its unenviable reputation for murder and robbery at this time, and which is 
popularly defined as being bounded on the east by the Khadir of the Jumna, 
on the west by the Bagar country, on the south by the low-lying 
Dabar tract of the Najafgarh jhU and its feeders, and on the north by the 
Nardak in Karnal and Kythal. Encouraged by the weakness of their rulers, 
the people began to refuse to pay revenue, and developed a warlike and 
independent spirit, which set those who sought to coerce them at defiance. 
In 1754 Nawab Bahadur Khan, Biluch, received the grant of Bahadurgarh 
and the adjoining estates, asd he and the Biluch's of Farakhnagar exercised 
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a nominaT'oontrol over the rest of the cduntry also. Bahadur Khan was 
Bahadurgarb BiluchV succeeded in 1761 by his brother Taj Muhammad 

Khan, who ruled for 14 years, and was toUowed by 
Nawab Amir AH Khan, the last of the line. Refusing to accede to demands 
made on him by the Mahrattas, he was deposed by thenv in 1793, but was 
allowed to retain the villaoje of Gheora in Delhi, which is still held by his 
descendants revenue free. In 1765 Gajpat Singh, the first Raja of the house of 
Jhind, and grandson of Chaudhri Phul, settled at Jhind and Safidon, hardly 20 
miles distant from the north-western corner of the Gohana tahsil. From these 
places he constantly invaded the Hissar and Rohtak territory, and for some 
twenty years before 1803 he and his son. Raja Bhag Singh, the uncle of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, held the north of the district on a sort of passive 
tenure from the Mahrattas. The west was held at various times by all three 
competitors, but latterly by the Mahrattas, together with the south. Rohtuk 
is thus interest intr as forminor on the riffht bank of the Jurana the border land 
of the Sikh and Mahratta powers. The tenure of the latter was no easy or 
profitable one. The strong Jat villages perpetually defied tliem ; Dighal and 
Sanghi beat off regular attacks made on them, and Ismailah and others had 
to be levelled with the ground. Even after this Greorge Thomas could collect 
his revenue only by means of a moveable column constantly marching about 
tlie country. Before his time the Begum Samru, jagirdar of Sirdhana, and 
known in R<»htak by. her honorary title of Zobunnissa, held Jhajjar for some 
years, and she was succeeded there by him in 1794. 

30. George Thomas had been in the Begum^s service for some time, 

Gei.rge Thomas. ^^^ ^^S^ ^^ ^" disgust in 1792, and joined Appa 

Kandi Rao, Governor of Meernt. From this Chief lie 
received in service jigir the pargunnahs of Beri and Jhajjar, with the appoint- 
ment of Warden of the Sikh marches. For this purpose he was obligeil to 
keep up a strong army, and he took advantage of this to gradually make him- 
self master of the situation. The Begum on one occasion sought to recover 
her old possessions, but her troops mutinied, and Thomas returned good for 
evil by assisting to reinstate her in her fief east of the Jumna. To over-awe 
the towns of Jhnjjar and Beri, (the latter of which he stormed on one occasion,) 
he built the fort of Jehazgarh (Georgegarh) at Hosseinganj, on the border of 
the Jhajjar tahsil, and established a second camp at Hansi as a bulwark 
against the Sikhs. The remains of his magazine and residence at the former 
place still exist, and bear evidence in their solid construction that they were 
not constructed in the latter half of the nineteenth century. On the death of 
Appa Kandi Rao, an attempt was made to dispossess Thomas of his army and 
command, but after he had defeated his rivals, and even carried war into 
their country across the Jumna in 1798, he was left in peace for a time, and 

roceeded to consolidate his territory. Too great ambition, or too great a 

ove for war, however, proved his ruin. Not content with what he had, he 

attacked the Sikhs in the north, and the States of Bikanir, Jeypur and Udeypur 

in the south ; and though his exjieditious \ye19 not always uniformly 



r, 
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fuccessFul, he became the most powerful and feared man on the right bank of 
the Jumna. The Maharaja Scindia and his general, M. Perron^ Governor of the 
Doab, at last became jealous of his progress, and the latter was ordered to 
attack him (1801). An attempt was made to arrange an amicable compromise 
at Bahadurgarh, but this failed ; and Lewis Bourquien (commonly called 
Lewis Sahib) and a Captain Smith proceeded against Jehazgarh, the latter to 
besiege the place, and the former to cover his operations. Thomas, however, 
showed his usual activity and skill in meeting his foes. He fell on Captain 
Smith suddenly, compelled him to raise the siege, and inflicted a severe defeat 
on Bourquien at Beri, where the Mahrattas lost 3^000 men. But this success 
only served the more thoroughly to alarm all the neighbouring rulers. 
Re-enforcements were poured in from the Doab ; the Sikhs gathered from the 
north, and the Jats and K<ijputs moved from the south, to make common cause 
against their too formidable adversary ; and a force of 30,000 men, with 110 
pieces of artillery, commenced -the siege of Jehazgarh. Thomas' camp was 
skilfully placed behind the sand-ridge lying south of the fort, and the guns of 
the enemy were able to do him little harm. The position which Lewis Bour- 
quien occupied to the north, and the spot where M. Perron had his camp on 
tlio sand-hills above Palia, are still shown by the people. Thomas could not 
have hojied to have held out long against such a force in any case ; but 
His defeat and retire- treachery was at work within his camp, and he was 
»ent. deserted by several of his chief officers, and compelled 

to fly away by night to Hansi, His enemies speedily followed him there ; much 
the same scene of baseness was re-enacted ; and in February 1802, Thomaa 
abandoned claims to power, and agreed to pass over into British territory, 
where he died shortly afterwards on his way to Calcutta. He is still spoken 
of admiringly by the people, whose aflections he gained by his gallantry and 
kindness ; and he seems never to have tarnished the name of his country by 
the gross actions that most military adventurers in India have been guilty of. 

3L Within two years of this event, the power of the Mahrattas in North 
India was completely broken, and the Rohtak district, with the other possessions 
of Scindia west of the Jumna, passed to the Honourable East India Company 
by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaon, which was signed on 30th December 1803. It 
was no policy of Lord Lake's at that time to hold large territories beyond the 
Jumna, and he accordingly sought, b}'^ settling in them a number of chiefs and 
leaders who had done us good military service, to form a series of independent 
outposts between the British border and the Sikhs. The Jhajjar territory- 
was therefore given to Nawab Nijabat Ali Khan, and the old Bilucli 
possessions at Bahadurgarh to his brother, Nawab Ismail Khan. Raja 
fehig Sing of Jhind had kept aloof from the combination against the English, 
at the advice of Bhai Lai Singh of Kvthal, the ablest and most intriguing 
man of his day among the Sikhs. Soon after the fall of Dehli, he tendered 
his allegiance" to Lord Lake, and having rendered service in the ensuing 
campaign against Jeswant Rao Holker, he and the Bhai received the 
Gohana and Kharkhaudah-Mandauthi (Sampla) tahsils in lifejagir. For 
brilliant exploits in the same campaign, on the retreat of Colonel Monson, 
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further grants of territory were made to the Jhajjar family. The Nawab of 
Bahadurgarh received the Dadri country (including the tract called 
Bhaunaharjal), and the part of Budhwana lying below it, the rest of which 
Tsrent to Fyz Muhammad Khan, son of Nawab Nijabat AH Khan. Fyz 
Muhammad Khan received also, as a separate jagir, the villages of Lohari, 
Pataudah and Kheri, in the south-east corner of the present Jhajjar tahsfl, 
and a life grant of the estate of Hassangarh, Kiraull, Pylivlgarh and 

Rohtak in 1803.1809. i^^^^^'^^P^Vf ^TP^^'- [^^^^^^y held by Taj 

Muhammad Khan, while his brother was r<lawab of 

Bahadurgarh. The Pataudi state was given to Fyz Talab Khan, brother-in- 
law of Nijabat Ali Khan, and the Jhajjar territory was extended to include 
Narnol, Kananndh, Bawal and Kanti, as well as the area of the present tahsil. 
The Rohtak-Beri and Mehim tahsils, forming the west of the present district, 
were given to Abd-us-Saraud Khan, the first Nawab of the house of Duj^na, 
together with all the country forming the territories of George Thomas in 
Hissar. This gift, however, was beyond the power of the Nawab to manage ; 
the people, encouraged by long immunity, set him at defiance ; a son-in-law 
of his was killed in an attack on Bohnr, and his eldest son at Bhiwani ; 
and finally, in 1809, he resigned the grant back to the donors, who had made 
it one condition of the gift that it should be managed without aid from the 
British Government. The tract held by the Dujana family was once larger 
than the whole elhajjar territory ; now they have only the two estates of 
Dujana and Mehrana in the Rohtak distriot, a few detached villages in Rewari, 
and the small tract of Nahar, and part of Bhad lying below the Jhajjar 
tahsfl, — 29 villages in all, with a revenue of about Rs. 80,000. 

32. From the time of the abandonment of this gift by the Duj&na 

Chief, the formation of the Rohtak district dates. At first it was part of the 

" Shimali zillah," which stretched from Panipat to Sirsa, and it remained so 

until the lapse of the Goh^na and Kharkhaudah-Mandauthi estates, on the 

death of Lai Singh and Bhag Singh in 1818 and 18^0 A. d. When the Hissar 

district was created in the latter year, the Beri and Mehim-Bhiwani tahsils 

were included in it, and the other portions of the present northern tahsils in 

Patiipat ; but in 1824 a separate Rohtak district was made, consisting of 

the Gohdna, Kharkhaudah-Jilandauthi, Rohtak-Beri, and Mehim-Bhiwini 

tahsils. The Bahadurgarh territory formed the western boundary of this, 

and on the south lay the Jhajjar country. There was a good deal of chang- 

iag of estates from one tahsil to another, which is unimportant ; a map has 

Formatioa of the district, been prepared which shows the disposition of the 

1810-56. present villages of the district as they were at the 

Regular Settlement of 1838-40 a.d. In looking at this it must be remembered 

that (1) 6 estates lying north of Kharkhaudah, (2) the Bhiwani tract, and 

(3) some Mehim villages, then in the district, but which have since been 

transferred from it, are not shown. The old district was of the shape of a 

triangle, Gohana forming the apex, and the base extending from Bhiwani to 

Mandaathi. Until 1832 a. d., the whole Delhi territory, including Rohtak, 
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was tinder the Resident at Dehli, but in that jear it was brought under 
same regnlations as the rest of North India, and the Resident became Ca 
missioner. The fiscal history will be treated in detail in Part Y of this Report; 
it will be sufficient to remark here that there were four Summary SettlemeiE 
(in parts, five) from 1815 to 1838 A. D., followed by the Regular Settlement 
1838-40 ; the district was abolished in 1841 A. D., Gohana going to Panip&i^ 
and the rest of the tahsils to Delhi, but in the following year it was created 
anew. There is little to note in the way of history regarding the eyents af 
these 30 years. The people gradually settled down to orderliness and peace, 
although the material progress of the country was sadly checked by a series 
of famines, and a revenue demand which was much too severe. Indeed thero 
is nothing historical to note in the even tenor of events of the next 20 summers, 
till the unhappy year of 1857-58 is reached, and the Rohtak district was 
transferred from N.-W. Provinces to the Punjab. During this period some 
35 Collectors held charge of the district, of whom the best known and re- 
membered are Messrs. W. and A. Fraser ; Sir T. Metcalfe ; Messrs. J. P., C, 
and M. R. Gubbins ; Mr. J. Grant ; Mr. Mill ; Mr. Cocks ; Mr. Ross ; and 
Mr. Guthrie. The Sampla tahsil, it may be noted, was located in its present 
position in 1852, the old name of the Kharkhaudah-Mandauthi tahsil being 
then done away w*ith. 

33. It will here be convenient to sketch briefly the history of the • 

fiistorj of raliAg hoafes, houses of the three Chiefs once connected with &e 

1S06-1867. Rohtak district, before entering on the narration of j* 

the events of the Mutiny, which caused two of them to disappear from the roll i 

of native rulers in India. The Dujana family is happy in having no annals , ; 

The Duidna houge. except the mere record of the succession of son to 

father. Naw&b Abd-us-Samud Khan died in 1825. 1 

It was by him that the fortunes of the house were made. He was originally i 

a Risaldar in the service of the Peshwa Baji Rao, and in the campaign 
against Scindia he served with the Mahratta troops on the side of the English, 
where, meeting with favoi^ from British officers, he transferred his allegiance, 
and joined Lord Lake. Under that General he did good service at Bhartpur, i 

and in pursuit of Jaswant Rao Holkar, and in consequence he received the ' 

grants which have been detailed above. He was succeeded to the exclusion 
of his eldest son^s heir by his younger son Dunde Khan, who lived till 1850, 
and was followed by his son Hasan Ali Khan, who was Nawib when the 
revolt of 1857 took place. He appears to have kept himself free from the 
intrigues of the time, and at any rate he came out of the storm unscathed, 
whether thanks to his insignificance or his loyalty. His chief care seems to 
have been to conceal in his palace such sums of ready money as were by him. 
The Dujana family belongs to the Eusafzai tribe, and is closely connected 
with the Jhajjar Pathans. The Nawib himself is a landowner, and also an 
occupancy tenant in some of the Pathan estates on the north border of the 
Jhajjar tahsil. The Jhajjar Nawab's family called themselves Bharaintch ; 
The Jhaiiar house. ^°^ ^^®^^' origin was from Afghanistan, but the exact 

locality is unknown. Mustafa Khan, the grand* 
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fatber of tbe first Naw&b of the tonse, came to India in Mahaminad Shali's 

reign, and took service with Alivardi Khan, Governor of Bengal. By varionB 

exploits there he gained the title of Nawab, bat on being refused the Gover- 

ship of Behar, he left his old Chief, and, returning to North India, was pre- 

sentlj killed fighting at Azimabad. His son, Murtaza Kban, succeeded to the 

command of the troop, and entered the employ of Bafdar J»ng, Subadar of 

Oude, and hia son Sliujiiat-ad-Daula ; he afterwards left Asuf-ud-Daula for 

the service of Najaf Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the Boyal Army, 

and was slain fighting against Jeypur. Nijabat Ali Khan was tbe next 

leader of these free lances, in place of his father, and performed varions brilliant 

services, in return for which tbe title of Nawsb was confirmed to him by the 

Emperor Shah Alam. He is described as having been a fine soldier, and a 

K»wAbNijab»tAliKh™. cool-headed far-seeing man. When war between the 

British and Mahrattas had become mevitable, be chose 

the former side, and the rewards be received have been already told. The 

old Chief continned to live in Dehli, where be bad resided for some 30 years, 

and Left the management of his new estate to his son Feiz Muhammad Khan. 

He died in 1824, and was buried at Mabranii in tbe shade of tbe tomb of the 

holy saint Kutub-ud-din Bahib Oulia, where the graves of all the family are. 

His son was an enlightened and kindly raler, who is still remembered grate- 

Niiwib Fail Muhammad fnHy by tbe people. It was he who constrncted most 

Kl^n. of the old buildings at Jbiijjar, (including the palace 

which now forms the tahsfl) who introduced and encouragud the manufacture 

of salt, who re-settled many of the deserted villages in bis territories, and who 

constrncted the Badli band. Poets and learned men gathered at bis Court, 

»nd daring his rule of 22 years, be showed himself an able Chief, worthy of 

bis ancestors. When he died in 1835, the following inscription od hia tomb 

bore witness to the regret which followed him ; — 

Nai-Ab D1& gniBsht be in aEnrna wrai ; 

Ae josh-i-dard-i-gliam hama Alam babam ladam, 

Tftrikh-i-rablataBh Bir-i-lub-i-mii4r-i-o ; 

'Ar^mg4h Feiz Muhammad nikam zadam. 
— " The Nawab has pii?sed iiwjiy from the porch of life j because of the 
" intensity of ray grief I would abandon the world. The date of his departure 
I*'i^ Qie head of the tablet of bis tomb, I would thns inscribe : ' The resting 
9 of Feiz Muhammad.' " The date is found thns— 

'Ar ftmg aliF eiE Ma biunmad 

=1250 Hiiri. 

1,200. J, -10. 20, 1,B 80, 10 BOO, *0, 8, M, *, ^ 

^j« Chief the piiitiiif'r days of the Jha^ar rule pnssed away. His 
■:h.„ son anil successor, NawAb Feiz Ali Khan, was a some- 
what narrow-minded ruler, and a harsh revenue col- 
li spoken of by the people. His rule was the shortest of 
.rs only ; and in 1845 the last Nawib, Abd-ur-Kabman 
sre was some trouble with bis kinsmen who disputed 
ime of bis accession, and when this was over, the Mawib 
time to gross delHuicbery, from the effects of which 
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he never recovered. He was naturally possessed of both taste and abilitjr, 
and it was he who built the palace in the Jehanara garden, and the residence 
Nawdb Abd-ur-Bahman and tank at Ghuchakwas. fiut in revenue collections 
Khan. bis little finger was thicker than his father's loins^ 

and many villagers fled from under his oppressions. In 1855 a. d., he set 
about making a regular settlement of his territory, but it had extended to the 
two tahsils of Jhajjar and Badli only, when the mutiny broke out, and it 
passed away with his author in that year. During all this time there had 
Deen only two Chiefs of the Bahadurgarh house, who were usually called from 
Bahadurgarh. their western possessions the Nawabs of Dadri. 

Kawab Mahammad IsmaU Muhammad Ismail Khan enjoyed his grant for five 
^*^*°v years only, and died in 1808 a. d., leaving a son, 

Nawab Bahadur Jang Khan, only 2^ years old. During his minority the 
estate was managed for him by the Jhajjar Chief, and when he came of age, 
the latter refused to restore the Dadri country, on the plea that money, was 
due to him on account of expenses incurred in his management over and 
above the income of the estate, and that he had not received his fair share 
of the Budhwana villages, when that tract was divided after 1806. The ques- 
tion was finally settled by 16 estates being made over to the Jhajjar Nawab 
Nawdb Bahadur Jaas ^^ ^^^ intervention of the Dehli Resident. Bahadur 
Khan. Jang at once proceeded to lead a most dissolute life* 

and was soon hopelessly involved in debt ; at one time 
his estate was very nearly being assigned to his creditors, but finally the 
Dadri country was mortgaged to Jhajjar until 1848. Bahadur Jang had by 
this time become utterly feeble in mind and in body, and it was more than once 
proposed to relieve him of the management of his estate. Such were the 
annals of these families down to the year 1857 A. n. 

34. The mutiny of the troops at Meerut on the 10th of May, and the 
seizure of Dehli by them on the 11th, look the Rohtak district like the rest of 
North India by complete surprise. Large numbers of Jats and Rajputs belong- 
ing to the district were serving in the Army, but it does not appear that there 
was any feeling of excitement among the people noticeable before that month, 
or that chuppattiea were circulated among the villages, though possibly 
they were. The Collector, Mr. John Adam Loch, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who had been in charge of the district for some ten months, at once took steps 
to preserve order by calling in to head-quarters all the soldiers wbo were on 
The Mutiny. leave in the district, ani by sending to the Nawab of 

Jhajjar to despatch some troops to Rohtak. Of his 
first order to the Naw&b no notice was taken ; But on a second demand, sent 
on the 18th May, for cavalry and two guns, a few horsemen were despatched. 
These, however, proved very unruly and worse than useless, for they inflamed 
the villagers as they came along. Then as day succeeded day, and it appeared 
that nothing was being done to re-assert British authority, the troublesome 
portions of the populace began to raise their heads, and the whole of the once 
war-like people became profoundly stirred. Ou the 23rd of May an emissary 
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of the Delili King, by name Tafazzal Haseiii, entered tlie district by Babadiw'- 
garh with a small force. The Tahsildar of Rohtak, Buklitawar Singh, \vho 
liad been sent there to meet him, was unequal to the task of encountering 
the 'rebels, and fled to Rohtak. Mr. Loch at first wished to stay at his 
post and fight the enemy, who were not strong in numbers ; but presently, 
despairing of success, he left Rohtak by night, accompanied only by the 
Thanadar, Bhnre Khan, and made his way by early on the morning of the 
24th to Gohana, Deserted by their magistrate, the soldiers collected 
at head-quarters naturally dispersed to their homes, or, perhaps, joined the 
rebels, who arrived at Rohtak on the 24th, and proceeded to set free the 
prisoners in the Jail, and burn the Court buildings and record office. The 
Head-qaarters attacked, deputy Collector, Misar Mannu Lai, and the Sadr 

Amin, Muhammad Abdulla Khan, remained at their 
posts ; but they were unable to 3o anything to control the course of events, 
and the former was shortly afterwards compelled to fly. Ai> attempt was 
made by the Dehli force to plunder the Hindus of the town, but tni* was 
frustrated ; and after two days stay they returned to the capital, carrying ofF 
nearly two lakhs of treasure, and burning the Sampla tahsil on their road ; 
the money there had a few days before their advent been brought into Rohtak. 
Meanwhile Mr. Loch had passed on to Karnal without stopping at Gohana, 
and the Tahsildar of the latter place deserted his charge and fled. But 
Chaudri Rustum Ali Khan of Gohana took charge of the tahsil buildings, 
and preserved them with the records, and money, and kept together some 
prisoners who were engaged on the new works th(ire, until order was again 
restored in the autuiriu. The district being abandoned by all its officers, 
the old feuds and quarrels of the peo|>le, which till now had been long buried, 
at once broke out anew, and all outward signs of order and rule disappeared 
for a time. The customs bungalows at Mehim, Madinah and Mandauthi were 
all burnt, and .the officers with their wives nnd children became wanderers 
on the face of the country. But nowhere, I believe, in the Rohtak district 
were hands stained with English blood. The Ranghars clamoured for it at 
Mehim and elsewhere, but the Jats and Baniyas defeated their purpose ; and 
it is noticeable that in all cases nearly, the fugitives were conducted to a place 
of safety with unexpected kindness and consideration, that too. no doubt,- often 
by the very men who engaged freely in the faction fights of the time. The 
Muhammadans, in the zeal of their new bor» piety, desired to slay all the 
Hindus, and the latter had a large number of old clan disputes to settle 
among themselves, and lost no time in setting about their d,ecision. The 
confusion was added to by the rebel troops of the Hurriana Light Infantry 
and 4th Irregular Cavalry, who had mutinied at Hissar and Hansi, and 
murdered their officers, the Collector, and other Europeans, passing through 
on their way to Dehli. The Tahsildar of Mehim, Lachman Singh, made 
over to the neighbouring villagers such treasure as was in the tahsil, and 
disappeared, and the buildings and records were destroyed. The arrival of 
the 60th Regiment of Native Infantry under Colonel Seaton^ who was 
accompanied by Mr. Loch^ checked active disorder for a time, but only for 
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a brief one. This rec^imeni, Tvbich had been quartered at Banda and 
TJmballa since 1851, had been marched from the latter place on 22nd JtAay, 
in spite of grave misconduct there. On reaching Karnal, it was diverted, 
to Bohtak, ostensibly to intercept the rebels from Hissar and Sa.nsi^ 
but really because it was now known to be mutinous to the core, and it was 
unsafe to take it to Delhi. The proper course would have been to disa.rni 

60th Reeiment at ^^ » ^"*'' ^"'*^^^1 ^f ^bis, it was determined to send it 
Kohtak. to Rohtak merely, a proceeding which Captain Hod son 

stigmatised as discreditable to the authorities &nd 
unfair to the officers. On the march down the men wore guilty of repeated 
instances of insubordinate conduct, and when Rohtak was reached on 31st 
May, it was discovered that the mutineers had passed through the day before^ 
and that " the public buildings, the Judge's Court and offices, and the Collec- 
" tor's treasury had been burnt down and were still burning. The rebels had 
** torn up all the public records, papers and documents, vast rolls and piles of 
" them, and after breaking up the chests and racks in which th^y had been 
*' kept, and piling all up in the centre of each building, they had made huge 
** bonfires of the whole, and then gone off to Delhi."* Tlie regiment was 
encamped in the compound of the District Courts, and continued to 8hoi?v 
evident signs of an intention to mutiny. On the 4th of June they were pre- 
vented from carrying their design into execution only by the Colonel boldly 
taxing them with it, which so confounded them that they were unable to act 
then as they had proposed. But the end was inevitable, and could not be 
long deferred ; it is said that the want of money to pay the troops was partly 
the cause of the outbreak taking place when it did. On the afternoon of the 
Its mutiny ^^^"^ ^ ® Grenadier company, which had all along 

been the leader in insubordination, broke out into 
open mutiny and seized their arms. Not a single native officer remained true 
to his colors, not a soldier came forward to assist to Quell the emente, and there 
was nothing left for the Europeans but to ride off. They were fired upon by 
the men, but fortunately they all escaped un wounded, except the Sergeant- 
Major. The mutineers did not follow them ; and they collected together half 
a mile from the camp, and after waiting some time for a few brother officers 
(who had gone off to shoot early in the afternoon, and who, unknown to them, 
had received news of the outbreak and made their way to Delhi in advance), 
they turned their backs on Rohtak, and reached the ridge at 9 o'clock on the 
morning of the 11th June. Mr. Loch fled on foot to Sampla, and thence on 
horseback to Bahadurgarh, from which place he was escorted to Dehli by 
(Risaldar) Sandal Khan of Kalanaur and his father. But from the exposure 
of the day he never recovered ; and I have seen a pathetic letter of his, stating 
that he is now quite blind, and ascribing the origin of his affliction to his flight 
from Rohtak under exposure to the midsummer sun. 

35. All vestiges of the British Government now disappeared again lik^ 

* 1 <!4.i,«^;o4.^-«+ snow in thaw. The mutineers killed Bhure Khan, the 

LawlMBness of the distnct. jx-xj.- c u l \ j 

Thanadar, and after trymg nnsuccesstuliy to plunder 

♦ General Sir T. Beaton's " From Cadet to Colonel," Vol. II. Cap. 4. 
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the town, went off to Delhi, where they distinguished themselves in the attack 
of Jane 14th on the ridge, and received fitting punishment at the hands of 
their old officers. . The lianghars and butchers set up the Muhammadan green 
flag, and round it all the bad characters of the country collected, and 
lawlessness ruled supreme in the district till the middle of September. Mr. 
Greathed, by a proclamation of 26th July, put the country under the control 
of the Jhind Chief, but the Raja was unable to do much at that time to 
restore order. Ghaudri Bustam Ali alone maintained himself at the Gohdna 
tahsil ; nowhere else was. there any sign left of the authority of the late 
rulers of the country. The King of Delhi, three days before Mr. Greathed's 
order, had issued a proclamation to the people of Rohtak town, forbid- 
ding acts of violence, and enjoining obedience to 
Qnarre s of c ans. ^j^^ principal and loyal land-holders, and promising 

a sufficient military force and civil establishment, — a promise never fulfilled. 
But the people minded no threatenings of persons unable to enforce them 
with power, and gave themselves up to the enjoyments of fierce feuds. The 
Dahiya and Dalai Jats in Sampla engaged in perpetual quarrels, which 
centred round Hassangarh ; the Ahlawat Jats attacked Sampla, but were 
beaten off, with the help of Ismailah. In Gohana, Ahulana attacked 
Samri and Barodah ; Madinah attacked Kathura ; Butanah destroyed Nurau 
Khera ; and all the headmen of Samri were hanged for attacking a military 
convoy. In Rohtak the villagers of Kharkhara were long in possession of a 
gun which they seized from the Hissar rebels, and which some other rebel 
finally took from them ; Singhi and Khirwili were engaged in one continu- 
ous skirmish ; the Mehim villages, now in Hissar, made a general attack on 
those on the present west border of Rohtak ; and the Rlinghars plundered 
every one indifferently, — a course of action which led to most of the Ran- 
ghar villages having to receive a number of new headmen, after order was 
restored, in place of others hanged. For three whole mouths the district pre- 
sented one long scene of mad rioting ; yet, withal, the people did not fail to 
take advantage of a good rain-fall to secure a capital crop. The fighting 
was generally conducted in a most amicable way ; due notice of the attack 
about to be made was given, and the question was fairly and deliberately 
^ • rr a . • fought out betwecu the two parties. These little 

sion?^ ^ o son B incur- pastimes were somewhat disagreeably interrupted by 

Captain Hodson, who left Delhi on 14th August, and 
having executed justice on rebels and deserters whom he found at Kharkhau- 
dah, (where also he shot Risaldar Bisharat Ali under a misapprehension), 
reached Bohar on the 16th, and moved on to Rohtak on the evening 
of the 17th. A few of the city rabble, who were bold enough to attack 
him then, were easily dispersed and some slain, and for the night the 
little force of 400 horsemen rested by the old Court-house, and was furnished 
with supplies by the well-disposed portion of the townsmen. By the morn- 
ing, however, the city Shekhg and butchers had taken heart again, and as a 
large number of Ranghars had gathered from the neighbourhood during the 
night, the united forces advauoud to attack Captain Hodson after sunrise. 
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Bj feigning to retreat, he drew them on for some distance, and then tnTnin^ 
npon them Avith his cavalry, distributed into five bodies, he cut up about lOO of 
them, and scattered the rest in wild flight to the city. The walls of the city 
and fort were manned with a number of matchlock men, and Captain Hodson 
did not therefore consider it wise to make any further attack, and after riding' 
round the city he drew off to the north and encamped at Jassia. Thence lie 
returned to Delhi by the way of Sunipat. But the lesson had its effect, and 
the Bohtak Muhammadans were much less troublesome thereafter, and ceased 
to roam the country in large bands, although faction fights among the villages 
were still vigorously pursued. 

36. The authority of Government was not restored openly and perma- 

J . V J V nently until twelve days after the memorable 14tfa o£ 

B^l September, on which Dehli fell. On the 26th of that 

month. General Van Cortland with a force of Punjab 
levies and contingents from the Pattiala and Bikanir States, and accompanied 
by Mr. Ford and Misr Mannu Lai, marched into Rohtak, and proceeded to dis- 
tribute justice among all coticerned in the late disturbances. The actual money 
loss to Government had been the plundering of about 3^ lakhs of treasure and 
Bs. 9,000 worth of stamps, and the destruction of all government buildings and 
records except at Gohana : the canal, however, had not been injured. Many 
rebels were shot and hanged ; property stolen was as far as possible recovered : 
the district was effectually disarmed throughout ; the outstanding revenue was 
promptly collected ; the villages which had been most prominent in evil 
doing were fined Rs. 63,000 ; rewards were given to the deserving, and the 
lands of the guilty were confiscated. The worst evil doers of the time had 
been the Shekhs of the Fort, the butchers and the B&nghars, and on these the 
heaviest punishment fell But it should be remembered in extenuation, that 
many Shekhs and Ranghars serving in our army remained faithful to their 
colors, and did excellent service for us at Dehli and elsewhere, for which they 
received due rewards. It is more pleasing to turn to the other side of the 
picture, and note instances in which (to quote the words of the Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, now Sir R. Temple, on the Dehli territory in the first 
Administration Report after the Mutiny) "there were found many natives, often 
" of the humblest orders, who were kind to our fugitives, and who, sometimes 
" at imminent peril to themselves, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and shel- 
** tered the houseless." A Jat of Mahmudpur, Gohina, conveyed a party of 
women and children to Panipat, at no small risk to himself, and his son still 
shows with pride the picture of the Queen-Empress which the grateful 
refugees afterwards sent to him. The Jats and Baniyas of Baland and Mehim 
protected and escorted to places of safety certain officers of the Customs line 
and their families, — in the latter place at the risk of their own lives, from the 
violence of the Ranghars. The Goh&na Chaudries passed on in safety vari- 
ous officers of the Canal and Customs departments, 
Seryices and rewardg. g^^j^^ ^^f^^,^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ p^^,^^ ^f ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 

children from Gurgaon were conducted by a Jat, Anand Ram, from Kanaundh 
where they were under the protection of the Jhajjar Nawab, to Panipat ; and 
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Sir T. Metcalfe was similarly escorted by a Hajput of Bond, — Nauranor Singh. 
Mr. Loch was twice accompanied from the district, once by a Jat of Khanpur 
Kalan, Gohana, and once, as related, by some Banghars stationed at Baha- 
durgarh. All these services, and others performed elsewhere by Bohtak 
men, were suitably rewarded. Chaudri Rustam Ali received a revenue 
assignment of Bs. 1,000 per annum in perpetuity to him and his heirs male ; 
but the latter have unfortunately failed. The Mehim Jats and Baniyas who 
saved European life, were similarly rewarded by grants for three generations, 
and the Baland men by grants in perpetuity. Anand Bam and Naurang 
Singh received lands revenue free out of Chuchakwas ; the inhabitants of 
Rohtak, Jassia and Sanghi, who had furnished Captain Hodson with supplies 
in August, reaped the return due to their readiness ; and Bisaldar Sandal Khan 
bad assigned to him the revenue of Babra in Jhajjar. Mir Barkat Ali Khan, 
Bisaldar of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, was allowed to purchase Bir Bahadur- 
garh, now Bir Birkatabad, to be held on a revenue fixed in perpetuity ; the 
Thanadar of Karnal, Kamdar Khan, received a large grant out of Chuchakwas 
revenue free, and other grants have since then been made for good services 
rendered in the Mutiny. . It may be remarked that the general population of 
the district throughout their rioting bore no special ill-will towards the British 
Government. On the contrary, they always speak of the " Sircar " and 
their old officers in unusual terms of affection, and there are no more loyal 
and well-disposed subjects of the empire in ordinary times. But it was not 
to be expected that they, who had so lately laid aside a warlike for an agri- 
cultural character, should remain perfectly passive and quiet, when deserted 
by their local officers, and incited by mutinous troops^ and a small disaffected 
portion of the community. 

37. From early in October complete order was restored in the old Bohtak 
district, of which Mr. B. Jenkins became first Deputy Commissioner. 200 
Jhfnd horse were stationed at head-quarters, and 50 at Gohana, and Mr. Ford 
was at leisure to go south to the Jhajjar territory. A force under Colonel 
B. Lawrence as Political Officer, had already been detached to pacify the. 
country lying south-west of Delhi, and arrest its traitor Chiefs, to whom we 
must now turn. On the outbreak of the Mutiny the Naw&b Abdurrahmaa 
Khan* at once sent news of the events at Delhi to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North- Western Provinces at Agra, and, in reply, he was ordered to 
place himself under Mr. Greathed's orders. This he failed to do as he. 
jailed to send the force demanded of him to Bohtak ; on the other hand, he 
did despatch some troopers to Mr. Ford^s assistance at Gurgaon, on 13th 
May. The bearing, however, of the men sent was unsatisfactory, as waS' 
later the case in Bohtak, and as had been the behaviour of the Jhajjar escort, 

Conduct of the Jhaiiar ^'^^^ ^^® Commissioner, Mr. S. Fraser was cut down 
Kaw4b. in Delhi, and Sir T. Metcalfe was attacked. When 

* NOTB.— In " The Punjab and Dehli in 1857," it is said that the Nawab was in Dehli on 
11th May. This is incorrect : he was at Narnol at the time ; the fact of bis being at Dehli 
was never alleged against him on his trial. There are many other mistakes in the same book : 
for instance, the Naw&b of P4di-i is said to have paid the penalty of his treason with his life. 
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the latter came to Jbajjar on 14th May, the Nawab did not see bim, 
but sent him on to Chuchakwas, and from there (according to Sir T. 
Metcalfe) tarned him out of his territory. On the other hand, the l^tt^virab 
protected the lives of a number of women and children made over to Iiiizi 
from Gurgaon, and had them conveyed by Anand Ram to Panipat, at the eud 
of July. He did not possess sufficient loyalty or courage to enable him to 
join the British forces on the ridge ; and while he played a double gstmc, 
and made professions to Mr. Greathed, 250-300 Jhajjar troopers, under liis 
father-in-law, Abd-ns-Samud Khan, fought against us at Dehli, and especially 
at the battle of Badli-ka-Serai, and were paid by the Nawab. But again 70 



Jhajjar sowars stationed at Karnal, remained faithful throughout the Muti»^, 
and were afterwards ineon)orated in the 3rd Sikh Cavalry, Still, in short, 
he had utterly failed to do his duty ; and when, on the assembly of Colonel 
Lawrence's i'orce at Dadri, he was summoned to come to Chudbakwas and 
tliere surrender himself, he at once obeyed the order, and gave himself up to 
take his trial on 18th October. On the same day the fort of Jhajjar was 
occupied, and on the following day that of Naruol. The Jhajjar troops were 
ordered to give up tlieir arms, but most of them broke loose and fled south to 
join the Jodhpur mutineers. The Jhajjar territory was taken under manage- 
mimt by Colonel Lawrence, until the result of the Nawab's trial should be 
known, and for a time 600 Pattiala foot and 200 horse were stationed there. I 

The trial of the Nawab took place in l^ehli, in the Hoyal Hall of Audience, 
before a Military Commission presided over by General N. Chamberlain. It ( 

commenced on the 14th December, and judgment was given on the 17th. The 
charges against the Nawab were laid under Act XVI of 1857, and consisted of 
allegations that (1) he had aided and abetted rebels and others waging war 

against the British Government in places being at the 
His trial. ^^Q under martial law ; (2) that he had furnished 

troops, money, food and shelter to the rebels ; and (3) that he had entered 
into treasonable correspondence with them. Sir T. Metcalfe, Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Loch gave evidence against the accused, together with some other officers 
and native witnesses. The sanad which granted the estate to the Naw4b 
Nijabat Ali Khan contained a condition that in times of difficulty ami disturb- 
ance, or when required, the NawAb should furnish 400 horsemen, and, more- 
over, should always remain a well-wisher and devoted friend of the English 
Government. These conditions the Nawab could not pretend to have fulfilled, 
and his country tberefore clearly stood forfeited in any case. The evidence 
given proved that the Jhajjar troops did nothing to protect the English officers 
in Dehli ; that they had founrht against us there ; that during that time 
they had been paid by the Nawab, with money sent from Jhajjar ; that other 
sums of money had been sent to the rebels at Dehli ; that the traders of Jhajjar 
had been com])elled to subscribe to a forced loan for the king ; that a prince 
of the Dehli house had been received and entertained at Jhajjar ; and that the 
Nawab had been in treasonable correspondence with the king of Dehli, and 
amontr other things, had promised to send a regiment of cavalry and five lakhs 
of rupees as soon as his revenue should be collected. It was also proved 
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that the forts of Jhajjar and Narnol were in a complete state of military pre- 
paration when seixed. The defence of the Nawab was prepared by an old 
servant of his, Bam Richpal, who is still alive, and is now an Honorary Magis- 
trate of the town of Jhajjar. It consisted merely of the alle«ration that the 
troops were beyond his control, and had acted as they pleased. This was 
vehemently denied by the prosecution, but there was nevertheless a certain 
ainount of truth in the statement. The Muhammadan troops at Jhajjar 
did mutiny against their Hindu officers, whose village and houses they * 
attacked, and whose women and children they killed, and their disorderly 
conduct in other places than Jhajjar has already been mentioned. The, 
Nawab was never a man of any great resolution, and there is no doubt 
that he was- largely influenced in his unwillingness to go to tlie Dehli ridge. 
by fears for the honor of the ladies of his family. That he failed in what 
was his clear duty, and that he abetted and assisted the rebels, is undoubted, 
and the loss of life and country paid the forfeit ; but his treason can hardly be; 
designated as of the worst type, and, at any rate, no English blood was shed 
ia the Jhajjar territory, tliough the opportunities of shedding it were many. 

He was found guilty by the Commission without 
e sentence hesitation, and was sentenced to be hanged, and all 

liis property to be confiscated ; his execution took place on 23rd December, 
in Dehli, before the Fort. The latter portion of . the order was confirmed by, 
the Chief Commissioner and the Government of Ind^a, and was duly carried 
out. All the dependents and members of the family received small pensions^, 
and in the end of 1^8 they were transferred to Ludhiana and Lahore 
One branch of the family, represented by Shayista Khan, and which had not 
been implicated in the events of the mutiny, was permitted as a favor to liva 
at Saharanpur.* 

38. The Nawab of Bahadurgarh was at Dddri, where he usually resided 

in May 1867, and he remained there until he sur- 
gMh Nrwih. ^*^^''" rendered like his cousin to the British troops in 

October. The Dadri troops stationed at Hissar 
mutinied with the Irregular Horse and Hurriana Light Infantry there, and 
joined in the murder of the Collector and other Englishmen ; but no active 
participation in the events at Dehli could be proved against the Nawab him* 
self. He bad indeed sent an offering to the king, and addressed him in a 
letter of fulscnie adulation, and the rebels in Dehli had drawn supplies from 
Bahadurgarh. But this was all ; and as the Nawab had reall}' no control over 
thQ villages distant only 15 miles from the capital and 30 miles from himself, 
and as he had wished to aid Sir T. Metc^lf in his escape, it was decided that, 
taking all this into consideration, together with his old age and decrepitude, it 

* NOTB — The correspondence concerning the trial and punishment of the Nawab of Jhajjar 
is to be found in the following lettera :— Commissioner Dehli to General Commanding Dehli 
Division. No. 20 of 26th November 1857 ; Commissioner Dehli to Chief Commissioner l*unjab, 
Ko. 24 of 2nd January 1868 ; Chief Commisioner Punjab to Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. 1 A. of 18th February 1868 ; Government of India to Chief CommiBsionec 
Punjab, No. U63 and 1036 of 2Sth May and 2na September 1S68^ . 
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ifBS not necessary to try him for his life. To iihis decision the QoveniiTieDt ) 

of India acceded ; adding, that it '^ is jnst and i 
The punishment. « necessary that the Nawab shall forfeit all his jios- * * 

*' sessions, Mrliicb he held on condition of loyalty and good service." The 
forfeitnre was carried out, and Bahadar Jang Khan was removed to Ussihore 
where he enjoyed a pension of Rs. 1,000 a month, and where he died in 1SG6*^ 
In this manner did the once poworfal Bliaraintch family pass away fxoxxi 
among the rnling Chiefs of North Irdia. 

39. The Bohadurgarh estates were added to the Sampla tahsil^ Giro 
detached villages to the east going to Dehli ; and Jhajjar, including Nai*no1^ 
Kananndh, Dadri, and the rest of the (Jd territory, was created into a new 
district. Two Dadri villages — Sempal and Kahrari, and one Jhajjar village, 
were included in the Kolitak tahsil, and five Jhajjar villages in the Sanipla 
tahsil ; for a time nine others (called the M&ndanthi villages) were also added 
to Sampla, but these were taken hack again later. The two districts of Bolitak 

and Jhajjar, together with the rest of the Dehli And 

■er?t'diiirict.*''' ""^ *^* ^'"^ ^'^^^^ divisions, passed to the Punjab by the Govern- 
ment of India Notification No. 606 of 13tli April 
1858. Shortly afterwards, the loyal services of the Phulkian Chiefs M-ere 
rewarded by the assignment of Dadri to the Raja of Jhind, of Namol t€>^ 
Pattiala, and Kanti and Bawal to Nabha. The summary settlements of the 
remaining Jhajjar parguimahs and of Bahadurgarh were commenced by Mr. 
J. S. Campbell, the first Deputy Commissioner of Jhajjar, and in the middle of 
the work, India passed from the Honorable East India Company to the CrowA 
by the Proclamation of 1st November. Things soon settled down to peace and 
order throughout the districts, of which one was not to last long. It waa 
determined to cancel a debt due to the Nabha and Pattiala States, by a8sign«i» 
ing to them portions of the Kanaundh pargunnah, and the Raja of Jhind was 
allowed to purchase some of the villages also. This left only the two pargun- 
nabs of Jliajjar and Badli in the new district, and from 1st July 1860 it 
was abolished, and the Jhajjar tahsil added to Roht^k, seven BadU villages 
being transferred to Dehli, 21 to Qurgaon, and two detached Jhajjar estates 
going to the Raja of Jhind. In the following year, when the general revision 
of tahsils throughout the Punjab took place, that of Mehim was abolished.. 
The old eastern estates of Roht.ik-Beri were made over to Sampla, which 
also received 12 villages from Dehli ; a few Mehim villages and Bhiwani, 
(now created into a new pargunnah) went to Hissar, and the rest were added 

to the Rohtak tahsil. These changes were completed 
18B8- 88a |jy jg|. j^jy igg]^ 1^ jTj^Q same year occurred the 

famine, and a second followed in 1868-69. Otherwise, the course of events 
in the district has, generally speaking, been uneventful. The regular settle- 
ment of the Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh villages was completed by Rai Partab 

* Note. — Tbe case of the Bahadargarh Nawab was discussed in tbe following letters- 
Commissioner Debit to Chief Commissioner, No. 67 of 3rd March 1858 ; Chief CommiBsioner to 
GoYemmeni of India, No. 123 6— 12 A of 9th March ; Government of India to Chief Cflnon&s- 
iloaer, No. 12%& of 19th Maj 1SU» 
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Singli in 1862 : mnuicipalities and Honorary MagistraiiOB have been appoint- 
ed ; the Customs line wns abolished in 1879 ; the new alignment of the 
"western Jarana Canal has been put in hand, since 11578, and the drainage 
cliannels in Sainpla have unfortunately been constructed. The rainfall and 
flood of September 1875 are perhaps the only other occurrences to be noted, 
together with the present settlement, and the second Revenue Survey of the 
district. The Deputy Coniniissionei*s best remembered by the people in the 
district, have bqen Cols. Voyle and Hawes, Captain Grey, and Mr. F. E. 
Moore, who was murdered by a Jat while sleeping outside his house on Gth 
August 1877, to the orreat grief of every one in the district, to whom Ida 
kindliness had greatly endeared him. Nawab Hasan Ali Khan of Dnjaaa 
died in 1867, and hi» son and successor, Sa&dat Ali Khan, in 1879 : the pre- 
sent Nawab, Mumtaz Ali Khan, is a boy of 15 years of age, whose State i» 
• managed for him by his uncle, Nijabat Ali Khan. 

40. There is only one other point which calls for notice in tlie past 

history of Bohtak ; unfortunately, it is one which 
Faminea. exercises periodically an evil effect on the tract, rur., 

the famines. Those which are still especially recollected by the. people, are 
the following. A famine is termed AkdL 

A, D. SambaU Names. 



1753-54 




1810 


• •• 


• • • 


1782-83 




1840 


• •• 


Chalisa. 


1802-03 




1860 


• • • 


Sath&. 


1812-13 




1869 


• • • 


Unhattara. 


1817-18 




1874 


• •• 


Chauhattara. 


1833-34 




1890 


• •• 


Nawwia. 


1837-38 




1894 


• •• 


Chauranawe. 


1860-61 




1917 


• •• 


Sattrah. 


1868-69 




1925 


• •• 


Pachisa. 


1877-78 




1934 


• •• 


Chautisa. 



The famines seem to have occurred irregularly, and to have nothing of n 
cycle nature about them ; eight in the present century give one every ten j^ears 
on an average ; as a fact, two have occurred in each of the second, fourth and 
seventh decades, and none in the third, fifth, and sixth, though the faimine of 
1860-61, was only just outside the last. From the terrible " Chalisa," which 
lasted three years, and in which grain sold at five seers the rupee (equal perha()g 
to li seers at present values,) a very large number of villages of the district 
date their refoundation in whole or in part. Curiously enough, no sayings or 
songs regarding this famine are commonly known among the people, or at 
least could be discovered. Its terrible ravages have been described by a master 
pen in the ^^ Rajas of the Punjab, '^ and need no feebler narration here. In 
the '' Satha'* famine, grain sold at 10 seers the rupee, two consecutive harvests 
having failed. The efforts made by M. Perron to alleviate distress in this year 
are still gratefully remembered by the people. The '' Unhattara ^' iamioo 
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was most severo in ilie Bigar coantry, from which lar^ nnmbers R<yi^lsiGd to 

Bohtak, aud especially to the Jhajjar tahsil, sLTkd set' 

Barlj teminei. ^^ ^ cultivators, (iraiii sold at 7-8 seers per raf>eo. 

The " Chauhattara •* like that of 1877-78, was a fodder famine chieflr ; 
the price of grain did not rise above 12 seers for the mpee. The " Na.ipr' wia*' 
famme was very severe ; grain is said to have been altogether anprocai*a.bIc, 
though prices dia not rise to an unprecedented pitch. Of this famine the fjGoplo 
have a saying ^^ Baniya bhar aaya kothimen^ Balak rowe roti tn^n," m&sLning 
that ^' the shopkeeper Iiid in his house, and the child wept over its me^Is^ " 
and expressing the trouble and hunger which fell on all. The ^'Chauranaw^e " 
famine was less severe again. The '' Sattrah " famine was the first in 
which relief was regularly organized by the British Government. It ^eas 
severest in M&rwar and Bikanir, and thousands of hunger-stricken people 
swarmed in from these parts. The rains of 1859-60 were poor, and thoso af 
1860-61 failed almost entirely, so that the Najafgarh jhU ran dry — ^an occurence 

Famine 1860-61. unknown before, — and grain sold in Rohtak for soioa 

time at 8 seers the rupee. In the official report of tJie 
CX)mmissioner (No. 169 of 17th August 1861) it is stated that nearly 500,000 
people were relieved by distribution of food, and in other ways, that neai'lj" 
400,000 had been emploved on relief works, (chiefly tanks, aud a few roads^^ j 

and that 34,378 rupees nad been spent on these objects ; 247,971 rupees of i 

land revenue were ultimately remitted. The number of deaths by famine 
was put at 144, but the Commissioner admitted that it was impossible to 
guess the real number of deaths caused by gradual starvation. The kair (or 
karilj bush yielded an abundant supply of berries, as it seems always to do in ( 

famine years, and the people lived largely on its fruit for weeks. The stores of 
the country had been generally exhausted by three bad harvests previous to ihe 
actual famine year, and the villages were most severely tried by it, though for- 
tunately not permanently injured; the loss of cattle was considerable, but nothing 
like that in 1877-78. The 11th paragraph of the Commissioner's letter is well 
worth quoting, and runs thus — " With a very limited amount of moisture, the 
** soil of this country is exceedingly prolific ; all, however, depends on the rain 
^^ fall. When rain fails, everythmg is lost, and the soil becomes hard as iron. 
** The feature of absolute drought and failure of rain is a remarkable one in 
^* these parts. Every considerable town and village can point to its former 
** site or sites, prior to such and such a famine or drought, which depopulated 
^ the country, and these occurrences appear to serve as eras in the popular 
^ record of the past." The following sayings of the " Sattrah akal" are com- 
monly in the mouths of the people: — 

Parte kdl Jullahe mare, aar bich men mare Teli, 
Utarte k^l Baniye mare ; rapije ki rahgai dheli ; 
Channa chironji hogaya, aar gehun ho gae ddkh ; 
Sattrah bhi aisa para chalisa ka bap ; 

that IS "In the beginning of the famine died the weavers (menials); in the 
^ middle the oil-men (village servants); at the end the traders, and a rupe^ 
^ became worth only half its value ; grain' sold at the price of pistachio nuts, 
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^* and wheat at ihe price of raisins ; the famine of seventeen was more severe 
'^ than that of forty." Of the same famine there is a well known song of 
some lengthy from which the following couplets are taken :— 

Bodi bhagar ki l&liya (lagikar) bol, 
Baniyon ne kar diyA mahngi mol. 
TAt gae tikri (tar^sn), phat gae bAt, 
Ji gae Baniya, mar gae JAt. 
Tiit gae gadhi, mar gae bail ; 
Be muklawa ho gae gail ; 

which, being interpreted, mean: — "The traders collected old and bad grain^ 
^^ and sold it for an enormous price. The beam of their scales broke, and their 
** weights were worn away (by constant use) ; the trader lived, and the Jat 
'Mied. The carts remained useless, for the oxen hrere dead ; and the bride 
'^ went to her husband's house without the due formalities." The last line 
is most expressive of the intensity of the distress: the parents being no longer 
able to feed their daughter, she was forced to go in an irregular way to' her 
husband's house — a terrible breach of marriage etiquette. 

41. In the " Pachisa" famine of 1868-69 the distress in Bohtak was 
Famine 1868-69. *^ severe as in anv part o( the Punjab. In the early 

months of 1 868 there was a fair amount of rain, but 
the fall of July, August and September failed entirely, and before the end of the 
year grain was selling at 10 seers the rupee, and relief works had to be 
started. The showei-s which fell elsewhere in January and February did not 
extend to the Hissar division, and misery became intense throughout the 
summer of 1869, till at last good rain fell in September, and saved the 
district from a possible repetition of the events of 1780-83. 719,000 destitute 
persons received relief ; 1,250,000 were employed at various times on relief 
works ; 1,33,000 rupees nearly were spent in alleviating the calamity, and 
2,09,269 rupees of revenue were in all remitted. Of the money granted, 
12,000 rupees were given in the shape of advances, 25,000 rupees were spent 
in the purchase of food, and the rest was expended on works — chiefly the clear- 
ance of village tanks. The special feature of the relief in this famine was the 
Rinonnt made up by voluntary subscriptions of the people themselves, which 
was nearly 45,000 rupees. The loss of life was considernble, although at 
the time this was not admitted ; the loss of cattle was nearly 90,000 head, and 
some 50,000 were said to have been sent off to the hills in order to save them 
from starvation. It may be remarked that the numbers relieved directly, or on 
the works, varied for some reason m an extraordinary manner from week to 
week. 

42. The last drought in the Bohtak district, so far as the present century 
Drought 1877-78 ^*® advanced, took place during the progress of the 

present settlement in 1877-78, and the loss of cattle in 
these years was perhaps greater than had ever been known before. There 
was but little rain in June, none in July or August, and only two inches in 
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September, when it was too late to sow anything. Grass witfierod a^vay 
fix>in the face of the soil, the cattle b^gan to die in larore numbers in the 
antamn of 1877, and famine prices were soon reached. Matters ^vere made 
worse by the gambltnor transactions of the traders in grain {badni) ; eredit 
was refused to the cultivators ; food stores begun to be largely exported from 
the district, and the people in consequence became greatly exasperated. lu 
the beginning c»f the trouble, the unhappv death of Mr. Moore occurred, and 
presently disturbances commenced. Highway rohberies grew comnH>n, g-rain 
carts were, plundered, and finally the bazar at Badli was attacked an<l ^ntted 
by the Jats of the place. The prompt and severo punishment which follo^ved 
this outbreak, prevented similar designs from lieing carried out, but there 
was still an uneasy feeling on the country side which did not die away for some 
months. The winter-rains again failed, and the mortality among cattle became 
terrible ; still no relief was considered necrssarv by Government : the revenue 
demand was not even suspended. Fortunately, good rain fell at last in July 
and August 1878, and though tlie later rains were scanty, an abundant crop 
of fodder was obtained, and a fair crop of grain. During tlie cold weatlier 
of liB77-78, I inspected every village of the Rohtak and Gohana tahsils for 
the purpose of assessment, and visited the larger number in Sampla and 
Jhajjar. The aspect of the country was desolate beyond description. There "was 
literally no crop in the rain-land villages ; in a ride of 20 miles not even two 
or three plots were to be seen. The grass had wholly disappeared, and 
nothing but thorns and weeds met the eye in the fields. The loss of cattle of 
agriculturalists amounted to 1 76,000 in one way or another : — by sale, deaths 
or transfers, and it will take the district many years to recover from this, 
It is doubtful if tlie enforced collection of the revenue was a well-judged 
step ; a very large area was sold and mortgaged in consequence of this, and 
many a cultivator had to dip deeply into the trader's books. Ultimately 
80,000 rupees of the collections due in the spinng of 1879, were suspended, 
and this perhaps gave a little relief. It may be devoutly hoped that the 
drought of 1877-78 will not prove so sinister an omen to the present settle- 
ment as the famine of 1837-38 did to the first regular settlement. Of this 
drought the people quote the following lines :— 

Ek roti ko bail bikA aur pisa bik gayA Ant, 
Chautisa ne kho diya b^ins g&e ka bunt ; 
Chaatisa ne Chautis m^ra, jiye Baish EaRsai, 
Wuh mdre tikn (tarazu), aur us ne chhuri chaUi. 

— " An ox sold for a piece of bread, and a camel for a farthing : the year 
*^ thirty-four has destroyed the stock (root) of oxen and of buffaloes. The 
" year thirty-four has killed thirty-four tribes^ (out of the thirty-six, two only) 
" the trader and butcher have survived, the one by use of his scales and 
" the other by use of his knife (to slaughter the cattle)." Another song, 
composed by a*well-known local poet, who lives at Dnjana, is of consider- 
able artistic merit, but is much too long to be quoted here : it will be 
found in the printed volume of English Memos, and Notes which accom- 
panies this Report. 
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43* The people declare that the loss of cattle from famines is now 
Bffects of the famines. ro^ch greater than it used to be, and in so far as there 

are now no large grazing grounds in the district and 
tlio number of cattle has greatly increased, this is true. Bat fodder is now 
perliaps more carefully preserved than in former days, and famines from 
actual scarcity of food causing general starvation cannot occur. But again 
the traders^ though they keep by them larger stores of grain than formerly, 
speculate more freely now a days, and export largely, where they had in. old 
days to confine themselves to the local markets ; their relations also with the 
people are more strained than they used to be. The recurrence of famines is 
the most important historical feature in the revenue administration of the dis*- 
trict, of whose area only 11 percent, is artificially protected against them, and 
it affects the agriculturists to some degree in various relations of life. The 
people of ratn-4and villages strive to get a few acres of canal land to cultivate 
in years of drought, and ^o great is the burden of this to the dwellers in 
canal estates, that they will not marry their daughters into rain-land villages, 
if they can help it. The songs af e full of reference to this — " mere bebehe 
(0 sister) naddionpar dharti dedeke ^' (give me some canal land) ;*< — ^^mere 
bhaiyone (0 brother) nahron p{ir dharti hai^o n.^" (sow some land on the 
canal). The people do, more or less, provide against the famines, but they 
are exceedingly short-sighted in their arrangements, and as population 
grows denser, these become more and more difficult to make. ^Severe 
droughts and famines shake even the strongest estates to their very founda- 
tions, and must always be regarded by the revenue officers with the most lively 
apprehensions, affeettng as they do the people and cattle both in the most sen- 
ous manner. There is, of course, no remedy for them, but there is no need to 
aggravate their effects by insisting on the collection of the land revenue in such 
seasons. Special efforts might, of course, be made to increase the area pro- 
tected by canal and well irrigation. This has been done to some extent already 
as regards the latter^ an average sum of Rs. 6,200 yearly, since 1869, having 
been distributed in agricultural advances (called by the people tagdi) for the 
sinking of new wells chiefly in the Jhajjar tahsilT 
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PART III. 



SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE. 

44. The poptilatioii of the Bohtak district, aooording to a censtts 
Population. daring Settlement, amounts to 5,53,317 

Accoraing to religions^ these are divided thus— 

Native Christians .«. ••• 18 

Hindos ... ... ... 4,77,093 

Hohammadans ..• ...• 76,206 



taken 
souls* 



Total ... 5,53,317 

Eighty-six per cent, of the people are therefore Hindus ; and of the 
Massalmans, about half are comparativelj recent converts to Islamism. 
Divided according to callings and occupations, the list is as follows : — 







Emumebation. 


Abba. 


Class and Kamb, 




^ 










Numbers. 


Percentage. 


. Acres. 


Percentage. 


7. — Cnltwcttifri, 








. 




Jats — Hindu 


... 


1,92,832 


86 


6,45,283 


67 


Jats — Massalman-Miila ... 


••* 


1,412 


• • • 


2,466 


... 


Brahmins . 


..> 


60,067 


11 


78,294 


8 


Ahirs 


.•• 


15,813 


3 


25,747 


3 


Bajput — Hindu... 


• a. 


6,072 


1 


64,641 


6 


Bajput — Mussalman 
Afghan's 


... 


20,563 


4 


77,012 


8 


*.• 


5,208 


1 


22,178 


2 


Mali's ••• ... 


... 


7,662 


1 


2,231 


^ 


Biluch*s ... ... 


>•. 


2,248 


) 


4,357 




Gujar*8— Hindu 


... 


1,163 




2,912 




Gujar's— Mussalman 


... 


1,989 


> 1 


926 


2 


Dogars 


• •* 


246 


I 


• 794 




B6r8 ... ... ... 


... 


396 


1 


1,284 




Shekhs ... ... 


• *• 


6,965 


1 


6,091 


M 


Total 


... 


3,22,626 


58 


9,24,215 


96 



J 
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Glasb Ajxn Naxb. 



XT. — leaden and profetnonalt, 
Mahlijans 
KassaVs — Batchers 
Kai7atli*B — writers 
Syada ... ••• 



••• 



a.. 
• •• 



HI. — Village iervantt, 
Bhobi — Washerman 



Kh&ti — Carpenter. 
Hinda ... 
Hassalman... 



Lobar — Blacksmith. 
Hindu 
Hnssalman... 



••• 
••• 



••• 

••• 



... 



Knmhar— Potter. 
Hindn 

Massalman... 
Sakha— Waterman ... 
Teli^Oilman 



Hajjam — Barber. 
Hindu 
Massalman... 



Chipi— Dyer. 
Hindu ••• ••• 

Massalman... 
Nilgar— Djer 






... 
••• 

... 



... 
... 



... 
... 



... 
.. • 
.•* 

... 



... 
... 



• a. 

... 
... 



Total 
2V, — Village menials, 
Chamar — Tanners 
Dhanuk — Weavers 
Ohuhra— Sweepers 
Kahar* Coolie ... 



... 
... 

... 
... 



... 



Total 

V,^IUligious eltasei, 

Jogis ... 

Massalman Fakirs 
Byragis 



••• 



••* 

... 



... 
... 



Total ... 
VJ, — MiteeUaneotu 
Grand Total 



Enumeration. 



Numbers. 



Percentage. 



42,627 

6,792 

1,268 

737 



61,409 



2,767 



10,700 
60 



6,232 
1,663 



10,108 
1,465 
3,738 
6,798 



10,012 
486 



4,243 

249 

2,062 



68,478 



48,621 

16,921 

17,706 

3,988 



87,236 



3,451 
4,032 
6,662 



13,145 



20,423 



6,63,317 



8 
1 



9 



2 

>•• 

2 

I*. 

2 

> • 

2 
2 



... 



• •• 

... 



11 



9 
8 
3 
1 



16 



... 
... 
... 



2 



Abba. 



Acres. 



17,006 

803 

3,011 

4,618 



26,438 
36 

8,163 



738 
19 



99 

I.. 

16 
669 



926 

I.. 

447 

I*. 
24 



6,126 



230 

.. 

8 
136 



869 



867 

81 

1,664 



2,102 



3,907 



9,62,167 



Percentage. 



.dbi. 



2 



... 
... 
••• 



... 






... 
••• 
... 
••• 



... 



•*• 

... 



... 
*•• 
*•• 
... 



iU7,— The area given in this return is tha^ parcelled oat among the various owners. To this total 
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SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE. 

44. The population of the Bohtak district^ aooording to a censm 
Population. during Settlement, amonnts to 5,53,317 

Accoraing to religions^ these are divided thus* 

Native Christians ••• ••• 18 

Hindus ... ... ... 4,77,093 

Huhammadans ..• ..•• 76,206 



Total 



5,53,317 



EighfyHsix per cent, of the people are therefore Hindus ; ant 
Mnssalmans, about half are comparatively recent converts to J 
Divided according to callings and occupations, the list is as follows : 



Class and Kamb, 



I, — Cnltvvatori, 



Jat8 — Hindu 

Jats — Massalman-Miila 

Brahmins . 

Ahirs 

Bajput — Hindu ... 

Bajput — Mussalman 

Afgnan^B 

M^i*8 ••• ••• 

Bilucli*8 ... 

Gnjar*B — Hindu 

Gujar's— Mussalinan 

Dogars 

B6r8 ••• ... 

Shekhs 



••• 
••• 
••• 
t.« 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••t 
••• 
••• 
•tt 
••• 
•«• 



••• 

••• 
••* 
••. 
•>. 
••• 
t*. 
•■• 
... 
••• 
•• . 
••• 
••• 
••• 



Total 



Enumebation. 



Nunbers* 



1,92,832 

1,412 

60,067 

15,813 

6,072 

20,563 

5,208 

7,652 

2,248 

1,163 

1,989 

246 

396 

6,966 



3,22,626 



Percentage. 



86 

• • • 

11 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 



68 



Abba 



•• * 



Acrea 



6,iB,283 
2,466 
78.294 
26,747 
64,641 
77,012 
22,178 
2,231 
4,367 
2,912 
925 
• 794 
1,284 
6,091 



9,24,216 




M • 
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, are admirable culti- 
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. and very orderly and 

I faot in every way they 

Mr. Qubbins has noted 

' tribe for patient industry 

*'• * H true lords of the soil. They 

/;j"""*. *'■* , and a man is a clansman 

•/| / • . ,^ m, and calls himself a Dahiya, 

' ' I / race he is before he calls himself 

I ' ' k3 of agriculture, except ploughing 

enown of the tribe as cultivators i» 
'• ..r )ked down upon^ because of the' 

I J oir father's house for a long number 
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llie Seitlement claaaificatiitn hus divided tbe popnlftltoii into 3,5€,S6& 
I^rric«ltnrali8t«,and I,97,03l (36 per cent.) non-agriciilturiata. Tbe arrange- 
nieiitin clHSseaaboro jfiven shows that sboat 58 per cent are onga^roci directly 
in agi icalture, 27 per cent, in iiriuisterinj; direcUy to tbe wants of tbe agricul- 
turaluta, and some 9 per cent ill miniatering iodiTsctly by tiadixi^,' w^Iiile 
abont 7 per cent, are employed in iniBoeUaoeons wa^g. Tine noiobez- of men, 
women, and cfaiUren is as fotlons ^— 

Men l,93,eS3 

Woinen ... ... ... ... 1,61,163 

Children 1,98,521 



Total ... 5,53,317 
The children fonn nearly 34 per cent, of the whole, and it is in ibsnc 
ranks that the increase of population since 1863 has taken place ; tite other 
figures are nearly tlto same itoir na then. Tbe proportion of females to male^ 
is mncb tbe aaine among children and ndnlts, but is 3 per cent iligber among 
Mubantmadana than with the Hindus. Considering the obligations laid on them 
by law to marry, an extraordinarily largo number of Jatsremain bachelors. It 
is common enough to find insiaiiGos in every pedigree table where tbe eldest of 
a number of brotbei s only is married, or perhaps one or two, and thongfa tbe 
people would never admit it, it is most probable that in such cases a modified 
system of polyandry doesprevait. The Baurias and Sinsis entered In tbe cez>SD:9 
of 1868 must have been laborers on the canal ; there are none in tbe district 
now. The misccllaneonfl population consists of some 56 tribes, chieSy hangers- 
on in the towns and artificers in tbe villages. Only the Meos and A'gris of the 
Jbajjar tahell deserve mention among them — the former on account of tbe 
unsatisfactory character of their kinsmen in Gurgaon, and tbe latter as the 
mauafacturers of salt at Zabidpnr and Bilanab : the Bhabaris, or camel owners, 
nay also be noticed, 

15. It is difficult to say what the increase of population has been of late 
Increase of population. ?«*"' inasmuch as Owing to tbe great changes made 
in the constitntion of tbe district, and tbe absence of 
former records in detail by villages, it ia not easy to compare with tbe present 
ones even such foniier statistics as survived the Mutiny. In tbe Qobana 
Assessment Report, it bas been shown that the population of that tabsil ad- 
vanced by 18 per cent, from 1853 to 1875. The five towns of Rohtak Beri, 
Gobdna, Mehim and Kulananr show an increase of only 9 per cent, during 
the same period, but the advance in towns would be expected to be less than 
in villages. The Bahadnrgarb estates show an addition to tbe people of 13^ per 
cent, since 1862,and the present census gives an increase for the whole district of 

we TDDSt add l,82,Ga6 acres of undivided cntamoit land of tbe village, 6,637 aoret on account ot 
the area of the GovernneDt reeerves, and 3,097 acres on acconnt of other miBcellaneonB land* 
owned b; Oovernment, which make up a totiJ of ll,6S,o4T acres. The diaciepaiicies between 
the percentages of ncmbers and ares of any tiibe, eiplaiu tlitmeclTei, as a mle, and when 
ueceiear; will be noticed fnrtlier. 
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4^ per cent, dnring the seven years since that of 1868. This advanoe has takes 
place in the three southern tabsils only, and, proportionately, to the greatest 
extent in Jhajjar, as would he primd facie supposed. For the purpose of 
examining the increase of the actual able-bodied male agricultural population 
for a longer period, the ])edigree tables of the forty h^rges^ estates of the district 
have been aostracted for five generations with Hie following result. In the 
5th generation from the present time there were 6,558 owners of land, who 
in the last generation before the present, (whose tale is not yet complete of 
coarse^ and show^s only 10,536 names), had 16,037 descendants. That is, that 
nvithtn ft period of 100 years, the male agricuttural population of the district 
increased by 145 per cent This is not unlikely, considering what* we know 
of the progress of the district ; and it nuist be remembered that this increase 
refers only to families already resident five generations ago, and that no account 
IS taken of recent settlors. In canal villages, however, which have sufiered of 
hite years from swamping, there has been a falling-o(F of population, in a few 
cases to the extent of 10 }ier cent., and recently the villages on the drainage 
lines in Sanipla have also suffered. These deserve close watching hereafter, 
and the comparison of the results of the coming census with those of 1868 
and 1875, should be carefully noted. The incidence of population per square 
mile of cultivation is 390 for the whole district, and for each tahsil as fol- 
lows : — Goh6na 450, Rohtak 363, Sampla 427, Jhajjar 345. In the canal 
circles, the population amounts to as much as 500*550 per square mile, and in 
some of the large Jat villages to over 600, and eyen 70O. 

46. Of the Jats, Sir George Campbell has truly written, that " they have 
Character of the people. >•«** physical and moral energy, are admirable culti- 

^'vators, and, under a fair system, excellent revenue pay- 
" ers, are prodigiously tenacious of their rights in land, and very orderly and 
" well-behaved while in possession of those rights ; in fact in every way they 
" are beyond doubt the finest population in India." Mr. Gubbins has noted 
• that the Jats of Rohtak are inferior to none of theiv tribe for patient industry 
aud skill, and to these commendations I have nothing to. add. lie Jats call 
themselves, aa a tribe, "zemindars," and they are true lords of the soil. They 
j^ are intensely clannish, and a man is a clansman 

before he is a tribesman, and calls himself a Dahiya, 
Malik, Hudah or Jakhar, when asked of what race he is before he calls himself 
a Jat. The women assist the men in all tasks of agriculture, except ploughing 
and driving carts, and to their efforts the renown of the tribe as cultivators la 
largely due. The Jats are somewhat looked down upon, because of the 
castoras of retaining married girls in their father's house for a long number 
of years, and of kerewayor widow-marriage, which prevail among them, and in 
Boorn of ihe latter of which this alleged saying ot Jat fathers to their daughters 
ia quoted — 

Aj^ beti, lele plierei^ 

Tih mar jawe, aur bahatere. 



I 
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^ Come, my daughter, join hands and circle (the marriage fire) : if tiin j 
" hoaband dies, there are many more.*' Of the Jatin^ as well as the Kanbin^it ' 
may be said— i 

Bhali jdt JAUn, ki karpi hath, * 

Khet Dir4we apne kh4wind ke sith. 

*^ Of good kind is the Jitin who, hoe in hand, weeds the fields in company \ 

'^ with her husband." A ijrood wife is one of the four things necessary for s V 

man's happiness ; a bad wife is one of the four thiufirs that make his life a ] 

heU :- t 

fiinthi chaonl, b4ini dAdh, ghar kalwanti nir, 
Chaathe pith tarang ki bihiBtnish^ni ch^ ; 
Gore bhojan, hej dhan, ghar kalihAri n&r, 
Chaathe maile kApre, narknish&ni chAr. 

*' Bed rice, buffaloe milk, a good woman in the house, and, fourthly, a horse 
'^ to ride, these four are heavenly things ; but extravagant living, little 
'^ wealth, a bad woman in the house, and, fourthly, dirty clothes, these four 
" are heUiah things.*' 

There is also a saying concerning the J&ts which reminds one of the 
well-known lines as to women and spanieb and walnut trees — 

Hittii kntti, k^pra, san anr man] aor pAt, 
Yih ohahon kAti bhali, aor sdtw^ Jit 

^^ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, munj grass, and silk, these six are best 
<< when beaten, and the seventh is the Jat" ; and again, 

Jdty Bh&t, KAtira, chaathi bidwa ntfr, 
Yih charon bilkhe bhale, dh^pe kare bigar. 

**The Jdt, the Bhat, the caterpillar, and, fourthly, a widow woman, 
" these four are best hungry ; if they eat their full, mey do harm.*' I do 
not know why these hard things should be said of the Jats, who, in their way, 
are quiet, orderly, intelligent fellows as a rule, though, as Mr. Purser has aptly 
said, when a Jat doe& wander from the straight road ^^ he takes to anything, 
from gambling to murder, with perhaps a preference to cattle stealing," and, 
itmay be added, abduction. Their conduct in 1857 has been noticed already. 
Large numbers of young Jats once flocked to our service, but now it is diffi- 
cult to find sufficient recruits for the Jat horse, and the few other regiments 
who seek for men from this district. As has been seen above, more than f rd 
of the lands of the district are in their hands, the average area per 
head being 3^ acres. The Mula Jats, though generally recent converts, are 
already far inferior to the Hindus, and own only half as much land per head 
as the latter do. There is no special pre-eminence of one clan over another 
in cultivation ; the area held by the tribe is divided among the clans 
as follows : — 
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Malik Jits 

Golia 

Bathi 

Jakhar 

Dahiya 

Eudah 

Dalftl 

Dhankar 

Ahlawmt 

Kadian 

Deswal 



99 

99 
99 



}} 



Sahrawat \y 



MisoellaneooB 



••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

•t« 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
•»« 



••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

• •• 

• •• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

• • • 
••• 



••• 



•• • 

• •• 
••• 

• •• 

••• 
•■•• 
••• 
••• 



Total 



99 



• •• 



• •• 



• •• 



• •• 



Acrei, 

37,154 

21,061 
21,119 
26,402 
23,101 
28,778 
26,357 
17,433 
22,040 
18,976 
12,336 
10,227 

264,984 
380,299 



Gband Total 645,283 

The Ahirs are perhaps superior even to the Jats in patient and skilful 
^j^jj^ agricultnre, and their well cultivation is famous. The 

area which they own in Bohtak averages only If 
acres per head, but they cultivate lands for miles round Kosli in the Jnajjar 
and Kewari tahsils ; even headmen of Ahir villages may be met with work- 
ing with their own hands as tenants elsewhere, and the Ahirs have paid 
revenue demands which even Jat estates could not have borne. So far has 
sub-division of propertv gone with them, that the shares in some wells which 
are worked by eacn sharer for one year in turn, come round after 15 and 
even 25 years I The common saying of them, as represented by their chief 
village Kosli; is — 

Kosli ka Ahir. 
Kheti ki tadbir. 

The surrounding Jats are somewhat jealous of them, and say — 

BAwan bangle Kosli, aur b^nke kai hazdr, 

" Kosli has fifty houses (of stone) and several thousand swaggerers," but the 
character is unaeserved* In habits and nature they are very similar to the Jats, 
jjq^^ and, like the former, they also practice widow mar- 

riage. The Bors as cultivators rank with the Jats ; 
they are conmion in Kamal, and bear a good reputation there. These three 
tribes form the first class of cultivators in Bohtak, and own nearly 70 per 
cent, of the divided lands of the district. 

47. In the second class may be ranked the Brahmins, the Hindu 
Bajputs of the Bohtak tahsil, the better Banghars and Gujars, and the 
Dogars : the worst cultivators are the Jhajjar Bajputs and Biluch's, with the 
inferior Brahmins, Banghars and Gujars. Few of the Afghans, Shekhs, 
Sjads, or Mahajans cultivate with their own hands ; they prefer to make use 
Brahmine. ®^ tenants, often at little or no profit to themselves. 

The Brahmins are a quiet inofifensive set, generally 
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illiteracy but in a few cases well educated, especially in Gobi n a- The { 
people respect them, bnt do not trust them, — 

K41 BAgar ae ap]e, bnrA bahman se bo. 

''As famines come from the B4gar country, so comes evil from a Bralimin' 
the character has probably been given them after long experience. In most 
instances their women do light work in the fields, and they are generally^ found 
to be better cultivators when they are located in some Jat estates, than i^hen 
sole owners of a village themselves. In former days, as has been said 
above, no village was founded without Brahmins settling also : tliis is 
shown by the fact that the 27 villages held by them contain only 34^,4:67 
acres out of the 78,294 owned by the tribe. The Hindu Rajputs in Rabtak 

are well-disposed, peaceful men, and very like Hie 
Hindu Rajputs. Jats in their ways, but better featured : in Jhaj[/ar 

many of them are dissolute, discontented and trouble- 
some, though some are among the best men of the district. The very letrge 
area per head of this tribe is partly due to estates recently acquired by a few 
Bajputs in that tahsil, as is also the case with the Afghans. The Binghars /' 

MoMalman Bajputs. ^^® ^®®° *P*'.^ described as " good soldiers And in- I 

" different cultivators, whose real forte lies in cattle- ' 

lifting.*' They are a quarrelsome turbulent body of men, few of whom really » 
cultivate land, and most of whom belong to bands of cattle rievers or salt 

smugglers : the latter profession has, however, ceased now. Worse villages^ ( 

from a criminal point of view, than A'nwal or NigAnah it is impossible to 1 

imagine ; and it is not to the credit of our administration that they should have ( 

been allowed to continue to bear the reputation they do for so long. A larcre * 
number of Ranghars still enlist in the army — chiefly in the 1st and 12*51 
Bengal Cavalry. The conduct of this tribe in the Mutiny has been fully 
referred to in the preceding chapter. It bears the worst possil^ character 

among the people of the country side, with whom the common saying is — ( 

R4nghar Gdjar do, katta billi do ; ' 

Tih ch^ron agar na hon, Kiw&ron khale so. 

^ The Ranghar and Gujar are two, the dog and eat are two ; if all these four ' 

^* did not exist, you might sleep with open doors'' ; and again— ^ 

Oajar goda, j4nt jar, bat pipal sikhrant. 
BAnghar hiii janiyo naino nlr dhalaut. 

'^ You may know that the end of a Qnjar has come when he is lame, of the jant 
**tree(whenit dies from its) root, of the bar and pipal (when they die from liheir) 
tops, and of a Ranghar when the rheum (of old age) flows from his eyes." Thefr 
turbulence and lawlessness is commemorated in the following well-known lines — 

Delhi 86 peintis kos- Eankaar Nig4n^ 

A'phi bowen, Aphi kbdwen, kial ko na dewen dan^ 

'^ Though Kanhaur and Nig6nah are but 35 kos from Delhi, the people eat 
** themselves what they sow, and pay not a grain (of revenue) to any one.*' 
Of the good qualities of the tribe the following is said — 

Rdnghar bkala kalil^ke, kai bAndhe khana, 
Kal ghore ki pi^ par, kai duoge dh4xx6, 
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** A Banghar is best in the shop of a wine-seller, or in prison, or on horseback 

*^ (as a trooper), or in a deep hole (and out of the way of harm).'' The 

Afghans. Afghans of Gob&na are a dissolute set ; the Jhajjar 

Pathans are generally in debt, but are more respect- 
able, and not a few serve in the cavalry. The Guriani Pathans are very- 
superior to either, and many of them enlist in the Frontier Force : they used to 
be noted as horse-breeders, but lately they have been giving this pursuit 
Biluch'8. ^P' ^® Biluch's are trving to become cultivators, 

but not with any striking success, so far. - The 
Bogarn. Dogars are quiet inoffensive cultivators, who live at> 

Robtak, and own the adjoining estate of Parah. The 

Kaiyaths, Mahajana, Kaiyaths and Mahajans call for no special remarks ; 

Gyads, Shekha. theSyadsof Kharkhaudah are a useless and somewhat 

dissolute lot ; the Shekhs are found chiefly at Rohtak iikself, are exceedingly trouble- 

Gajars. some, and supply recruits to our armies and jails with 

- praiseworthy indiflerence. The Gnjars are supposed 
to have abandoned their former evil ways, and this is no doubt true generally, 
but it would be interesting to learn by what means the Mussulman Gujars who 
have less than two roods of land per head to feed them, gain their livelihood. 
Their general reputation formerly may be gathered from the fact of their being 
coupled with the H&nghars. 

48. The non-agricultural -portions of the population deserve per* 

. Non-igriculturaliflts. haps a longer notice than is usually given to them. 

In most of the villages these classes have to pay 
Hearth-fees. hearth-fees, as noted in para 27, as a sort of tribute 

to the lords of the soil. The usual fee is Rs. 2 per house 
per anumn, but the trader is often made to pay more. An income of no less 
than Rs. 40,400 is realised from this source by 323 out of the 481 inhabited 
estates of the district. Curiously enough, the largest prof ortional number of 
estates in which these fees are not realised, is found in the Rohtak tahsil. As 
a rule, they are not taken in the towns, or in recently settled estates, or in 
Brahmin villages, which are generally badly oflPfor meni«ils, or in estates held 
by many miscellaneous owners, such as Hasangarh. The tradera are nearly 
all Mahajans or Baniyas (so called from 60710; = trading), and there are hardly 
TradepB. ^^y Khatris or Bhoras. A few in Beri, Jhajjar and 

Rohtak, and one or two in Kharkhaudah and Baha- 
durgarh, are men of some capital ; the rest possess very small means. 
Their origin is from Agroha and Mirwar ; there are 18 clans in all, of whom 
the Garag^Goil,and Singal are commonest in Rohtak, and after these the Bansaly 
Mital^and Jfndal. After the Jits, Brahmins and Chamars the Mahajans form 
by far the largest body of the population. Most of the Mahajans are Bishnuis, 
B^t(.i^ere. ^^^ *^ Rohtak, GohAna, and Bahadurgarh there are a 

number of Sardogis. The butcher class is the very worst 
in the district, and is noted for its callousness in taking human life, and general 
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tnrbalanoe in all lUAtten. It is curious to note hoir equal Hie numben oF 
terSy potters and barbers are ; tbe blacksmiths are, as would be expected, muc^ 
Tiilaffa menuUs. fewer, and, as a rule, they are poorer than the <3a.i-peii- 

ters. Both, however, are often well-to-do, and owti 
some of the best houses in the villaores ; as a class, they are all quiet and 
able, though apt to wrangle angrily if their customary remunerations ar^G d 
puted or withheld. The inferior menials amount to nearly ^ of tbe p€>|>ala' 
tioni and form a most important body, without whom the cultivation i^voalcl Se 
almost impossible. The Chamars outnumber every tribe of the district, ex- 
cept the Jats and Biahmins, and the Dlianaks and Churas have onljr ilie 
Mahajans and Banghars bc^tween them and the Gham4rs. They receive «/ 
harvest time certain acknowledged dues, for which they render fixed serWo^, 
and they eke out their substance by working as day laborers, and pnrsaiu^ 
their special callings : — ^the Chamars, the preparation of leather ; the I>hanAk99 
weaving of coarse cloth and the others, miscellaneous crafts, while the Kah^rs 
make neat baskets. The Chamars belong to a large number of clans, of whicli 
the commonest are the Chahal and Siihal ; they do not marry in their own ol ah^ a 
or in the other three which are forbidden among the Jats. Tbey worship 1 
the goddess M&ti as a rule, and burn their dead, as do the Dhanaks and j 
Kahars i but the Chuhras, who pray to the Lai Guru, bury theirs. As a class f 
they are exceedingly reckless and improvident, and are seldom removed from 
intense poverty : in a famine they are only saved from instant starvation 
by the number of carcases of animals which fall to their share. Their 
relations with the owners have in many cases become strained of late, and in ; 

some villages they are masters of the situation, especially in sanitary matterB. \ 

49. The area held by cultivators is distributed as follows : — 



Per cent, of area 
Kwnbere, Acree. held to whole. 



Owners 


••• 


93,213 


8,19,991 


82 


Occupancy tenants 


• •• 


11,978 


49,457 


5 


Tenants-at-will 


••• 


19,869 


85,194 


9 


Non-resident tenants 


••• 


7,917 


38,621 


4 



Total ••. 1,32,977 9,93,263 100 

This area includes the small patches of jungle attached to the holdings of the 
proprietors and owned by them, and is, therefore, largely in excess of the total 
cultivated area of the district, which (revenue-paying and revenue-free lands, 
both included) amounts to 9,07,358 acres. Similarly, as it includes cultivated 
common lands of the villages, it is larger than the figure in paragraph 44, which 
refers to the parcelled-out lands only. The area held by tenants without rights of 
occupancy is shown now as very much less than it was at the time of the assess- 
ment reports. This is due chiefly to the owners having had their lands gener- 
ally thrown back on their hands in the year of drought 1877-78, and partly to 
their dislike of entering: a tenant's name in the settlement record for fear he 
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should claim occupancy rights hereafter. The area held by occupancy tenants 

is large, 5 per cent, and in not a few cases the\' have 

tor?^^*"^''^''''' ""^ ''''^^'''*" f^^*^®^ themselves on to weaker communities from 

outside estates ; one-fourth of them are owners in the 

same or other villages. The tenants are Jats and Brahmins, Ahirs in Jhajjar, 

and a few menials ; nearly one-half belong to the body of owners ; the 

tenants from outside (usually called sukhbdsi) are of the same classes^ 

more than half being owners as well. Omitting 2,560 occupancy tenants, 

9,675 tenants-at-wili and 4,345 outside tenants, who are all also owners, from 

the total number of cultivators, we have an average area to each of the 

remaining 1,16,387 agriculturists of 8 acres per man ; the average area per 

owner qua owner is 10 acres ; of occupancy tenants and tenants 4 each ; and of 

non-resident tenants 5. 1,756 owners, chiefly Rdnghars, Baniyas, etc., owning 

13,295 acres, and 167 occupancy tenants, holding 505 acres, do not cultivate 

at all themselves, but leave their lands entirely to the care of others. Fur-? 

ther information under this head will be found in the fourth portion of the 

Report, under paragraph 81. 

50. The settlement enumeration shows that the population of 5,53,317 

souls is housed in 1,36,151 dwellings, and supplied 

^'''^^^' with the necessaries of life by 7,510 shops. This gives 

one shop to every 18 houses, and 4 souls to each house, or, including the shops, 

which are generally dwellings also, 3*86. In the two English counties, whose 

area agrees so closely with that of Rohtak, the population is 4,30,797 souls, or 

\ less, and the number of houses is 92,811, which gives an average of 4*64 to 

a house. As both these counties are purely agricultural, and contain no 

large towns, the comparison is a fair one. The proportions of urban and 

rural populations have already been noticed in paragraph 12. In addition to 

the details given in paragraph 9, it may be here added that only 53 

villages have a population less than 200 souls ; only 135 others one less than 

600 ; and only 327 in all one less than 1,000. While the Kohtak villages 

contain an average of 1,076 souls each, no other district in the Punjab shows 

an average population of 800 even, and only three boast of one between 

seven and eight hundred. 

51. The villages of the Jhajjar tahsll, which have thatched and sloping 

roofs to the houses, are not unlike river-side villages 
Appearance qf viHages. ^^ ^y^^ Punjab, but they are more regularly built, 

and the immense open cattle yards of the latter are not found in them. The 
villages elsewhere throughout the district are of one special type, which 
deserves a full description. On approaching them it is seen that the roads where 
they converge on the village or village-jungle, are flanked by banks and 
thorns, in order to prevent the cattle, on their way to grazing, from breaking 
into the fields. The jungle itself generally encloses the village on every side, 
but sometimes it is confined to one or two sides oxAjj and elsewhere the fields 
come up to the village walls almost. Scattered round about are the tanks 
{johars) for the cattle, and into which the rain-water, caught by the jungle- 
lauds, drains ; some fine trees will be found on the banks here, one or two 
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mils often bandsomelT finiBlied with masonry platforms and snperstmc- 
tare, and perhaps a masonry ffhiit. Close round the skirts of the vallate 
are placed the enclosures for fodder and fael (ffatwdre and bitore), strou olv" 
fenced with thorns, resoniiding in the morning \vith the noide of the cho\tffing 
of fodder, niid at times full of women arranging the cakes of dried fael, or 
preparing to carry them off in baskets to the hooses. A ditch nearly aIv^blj^s 
surruands the village itself, and the outer walls of the dwellings are com- 
pletely closed towards it, except ronnd some ojien space, into which the 
doors of the houses open, and where the streets debouch. The ronds leadf n^ 
into the village are generally broad enough to admit it cart up them ; tbey 
oflen end in a blind alley, each sub-division of the village bein^^ cat oa" 
internally from the rest. The doorways opening on to the streets are asaall^ 
handsomely mode of wood. Inside is the courtyard in which the cattle ar9 
stabled, and beyond this the room where the household live ; in many cases 
the door opens into this room itself. Through the gloom of the smoke, dae 
to the meal which is cooking, it may he seen that substantial wooden pillars 
Bopport the roof, aud that throughout the room brass dishos and pots, spin— . 
. . "'"X wheels, baskuts, rece[itacles of grain, etc., are 1 

Deecnp ion. scattered about in comfortable confusion, wbil» the 

subdued mnrmer of the grinding of the corn-mill is heard from some hidden | 

recess. A ladder connects the roof with the ground through a trap-door ; ! 

on the top of the house fodder is stored, cotton and grain are placed to drvr t 

and the family sleep in the hot weather. The village rest-house (paras) will 1 

be found situated outside the walls or in the middle where several roads meet. i 

Before it, on the platform, are beds and cooking pots for the use of travellers, ' 

on whom the barbers and cliam&r, whose turn it is, wait. In the poorest 
villages the rest-house is merely a large open shed. But in most it is 
handsomely faced with wood-work, and part of the walls are biick bnilt ; 
while in many the rt'si^houses are made of masonry throughout, and the 
plastered wails are decorated on their exterior with pictures of tigers and 
borses, elephants, and railway trains, Hindngods and British soldiers. The 
house of the carpenter will be discovered by the wood collected round it, and 
that of the blacksmith by the little furnace below the trees in front of it j 
the oil-man may have a buffalo at work on the mill ; the dyer's dwelling is 
recognisable by the skeins of bi'igiit colored threads hung out to dry ; and 
the pony of the barber will announce where that official lives. The trader 
will be found cleaning cotton outside his shop, whose wall is adorned vrith 
texts and the blood-red hand (ominous emblem! called thdpd), or squatted 
inside amid grain bags, oil jars, and multifarious ledgers. Outside th« 
village walls, and often in a separate colony beyond the village ditch, the 
houses of the menials will be seen : those of the chamsrs with nigh-smtjlling 
tanning vats, and skins full of curing matter hanging from the trees, and 
those of the Dhanaks with the webs stretched in front of them, and the 
women and men going up and down, and twisting the threads or brushing 
them into regularity. The potter's house, in viUagea where he exists, will 
also be foaud outside the walla, surrounded by broken potsherds and asses 
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I*igs and chickens rush wildly about at the sight of the stranger and his 

horse, and dogs set up a hideous clamour on every side. Biding through the 

village you are probably looked down on by monkeys from the roof-tops ; 

long lines of women and girls will be seen carrying up water in brass or 

earmenware vessels from the tanks ; an odd cart or burthened man will come 

up with a load of fodder ; cattle stand round about the tanks and in the open 

spaces before the streets, and children, clad principally by sunshine, roll in 

the dust and play hockey {gArid kuli), tip-cat (bitti danda), or blind man's 

bufF {dnkh michkar). In the morning and evening, as men go forth to their 

work and return again, the scene is very animated ; but at noon-day the 

village seems almost deserted, except for the smoke of the fires on which the 

evening meals are simmering. 

52, There will be found in every house a bed for each grown up 

person, a corn-mill {chakki)y the huge pestle and 
Household furniture. mortar of wood (tiAaZ and miisal), a spinning wheel 

{charkhd), and a cotton cleaning machine (charki) ; along the walls are 
arranged large receptacles for grain, made of mud and called kothi. A 
number of cooking vessels (which are of brass, if in a Hindu's house, and of 
tin, if in a Mussabnan's) are scattered abontthe room, the commonest of which 
are trays called thdli, pardt, tdmhiya and tdahy cooking pots {hartiya and 
patUi), the hdndi for preparing rrfirt, and the khardoni for boiling milk : 
there will also be seen lotafis and cups (katorali), and the iron plate for cook- 
ing cakes (iawd) will be on the hearth (chdla). Milk is made into curds in the 
barola, and into ghi in the balona, or churn. Baskets are called khdri. The water, 
which is brought up in brass large vessels, called tokni, is kept in the house in 
others named mntka ; some is poured into the ku,7iy or large earthenware 
bowls, in the yard for the cattle to drink from. The dress of the people is 

simple, and is much the same in all classes. The 
'^®"' men wear a dhoti and chadar (sheet), and above this i 

dohar or double-sheet, a turban (pagri) and shoes (pdtan) : in the winter 
they put on a vest (kamri)^ and make themselves warm with a blanket and 
padded quilt (dholara and razai). The better class of headmen have lately 
taken to wearing the long white linen tunic, but only during the last ten 

! rears. The value of a man's dress is about Bis. 9, the cost to him is much 
ess of course, as the women make the thread, which is then woven by the 
Jullaha's or Dhanak's at the rate of Rupee 1-4-0 per 65 yards, and dyed (if 
for the use of the women) by the chipL The chumar supplies the shoes. The 
women wear a petticoat {lahnga or gagri), a breast-cloth {angiya)^ and a 
single and double sheet (chundn and duldhi). The arhna is a worked 
colored sheet, worn on festal occasions, when European cloths are also 
displayed. The cost of a woman's clothes is much the same as a man^s. The 
Massalman women usually wear the pdijdmasj and a short jaoket, and prefer 

a dark blue to any other color. A married woman 

Jewellery. vrhose husband is alive {sohdgan), generally possesses 

jewellery to the value of some 60-70 Rupees. The commoner articles are 

the nose ring (natK)^ earrings {ddnde and b(Ui)f necklace (fiasla)^ necklaoe^ 
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formed of severaU rows (pachlara and scUhlara), and necklaces of rupees 
(Jhalra\ which are very commonly worn by women and children. The boys 
of well-to-do fathers generally have a rupee or some other coin strung round 
their necks ; and I have seen a Greek coin brought back from Gypf us so 
displayed:— how it will puzzle antiquarians when found in a Jat village l^dOO 
years hence ! Silver ornaments on the arm are called bdzuhand, bracelets on 
the wrist, worn above the ^^churiyOn** of lak and glass, are called tdd eLtidpachelii 
heavy anklets of silver (pazeb) are also worn. The men put on gold earrings 
and necklaces of gold beads at festivals and marriages : and the Wealth of 
an estate may be fairly guaged by the amount of jewellery seen on the 
persons of the women and children. 

53. The food of the people is simple and of little variety. Two or 

three meals a day are eaten, according to the season 
• of the year and the amount of work to be done, and 

sometimes four. The morning meal consists of three or four cakes! made 
of flour of wheat and gram or joavj according to the time of the year, and the 
evening meal of rdbri (gram or joar allowed to ferment in butter-milk, and 
then cooked) or of khijri (khichri) of bajra or munff in the winter. Vegetables 
{sdg) and pulses are eaten with the cakes, and in its season a good deal of 
sugar-cane is munched ; this is the only rich food which the people enjoy 
in any quantity, and it Is for them rather a necessity than a luxury. Large 
quantities of milk and butter-milk are consumed daily, and salt and season- 
ing are freely used ; melons and root vegetables are not commonly grown 
or eaten. The morning or mid-day meal is usually taken in the fields, 
whither it is carried by the women to their husbands and brothers. A 
grown man does not eat less than a seer a day, or 9 maunds in the year, and 
l.f a woman's consumption is put at 6^ maunds and children's at 4, a total 
amount of 35,84,340 maunds is needed to feed the population of the district 
for a year. The Jats and Ahirs are very much addicted to the use of tobacco, 
and the chamars are perfect slaves to smoking : women do not touch 
the pipd. 

54. From the day that he is old enough to control nnmly eailtle, 

and is considered worthy of some scanty clothes and 
Tlie daily task. ^ p^j^ ^f ^^^^^^ ^1^^ jjf^ ^f ^^ Rohtak agriculturist 

is one monotonous round of never-ceasing work. The fields must be ploughed 
and prepared at least three or four times every harvest ; the crop has to be 
sown, weeded, and protected from numerous enemies, winged and foarfooted, 
a long and most wearisome task ; it has to be cut, to be threshed, and the 

frain and fodder have to be carried to the village. Then the ground has to 
e cleared again of the thorn and pdtd bushes ; the leaves of the lai^r have 
to be beaten out for fodder for the cattle, and the thorns have to be carried 
to the fences or enclosures, and then it is time for the land to h& got ready 
for the next crop. The cattle must be seen to and tended daily ; money 
must be earned by taking off the young stock to sell at the fairs, or by 
carrying grain for the trades to the distant markets ; in the well villages 
the wells have to be worked '^ and in the eanal villages the water hat to be 
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walclied and divided and kid on ihe fields. The sngAr-oane crop with the 
peeling, carting and omshing of the canes forms a three-weeks task, 
and at intervals it may be necessary to drive the cattle ofi^ to the hills in 
order to save them in a year of dronorht. To the very last days of his 
life the Jat mnst do something : few, perhaps, live to a very old age, bat 
those who do nmst tnrn to the tasks of childhood again, — ^^erd the cattle^ 
rock the babies^ and even tnrn the spinning-wheel. The women work 
as hard as the men, if not harder. The heavy tasks of bringing in 
wood and fuel and water fall on them ; they have to cook the food, and carry 
it daily to the fields ; they have to watch the crops ; to them the peeling of the 
sugar-cane and picking of the cotton belongs ; and when there is nothing 
else to do, they must always fill np the time by tasks with the spinning- 
vvheel. If Jats do not sleep soundly of nights, it is not for want of hard 
physical labor. 

55. As a mle, the people are well-to-do and free from debt The area 
ladebtedneM. which has been sold since last settlement is only 1*25 

per cent, of that cultivated, and the lands mortgaged 
amount to only 5 per cent, of the same ; even this figure is above the normal 
state of things, and has been brought about by the drought of 1877-78. The 
land hypothecated bears a debt of B^ lakhs, or a sum about equal to two-^ 
thirds of a year's revenue, wet and dry. The indebtedness occurs largely in 
the Ranghar and Hajput villages, and in some canal estates which have lived 
beyond their means. The ordinary rates of interest charged by the traders 
are as follows : — On the security of landed property 18 per cent., or in the case 
of a large transaction, 12-18 per cent. ; on personal security, 24-30 per cent. ; 
on the security of a crop, a quarter as much again as the advance made. The 
accounts are generally settled yearly, and many cultivators do not need to 
have any recourse to the money-lenders even in seasons of famine. These 
seasons add no doubt heavily to the debts of many for the time being ; but 
a Jat is by no means a lost man because he mortgages his land : he and 
his sons are nearly sure to redeem it sooner or later. The people complain 
of CQurse of the revenue demand to all new officers — " Ogdhi kalara^^ they 
8ay>^— " The revenue is heavy" ; but in their hearts they know that it is light, 
and I never found a single authentic case of debt caused by the necessity of 
paying revenue alone, although of course this is always put forward as the 
first reason. Enquiry from people themselves, in almost every village of the 
district, has shown me that as long as a family has its proper complement of 
workers, male and female, it is well-to-do. But where sons are idle, or the 
father becomes old while they are still boys and unable to work, or dies leaving 
them to the raother*s care, or where there is no woman in the family or only 
a bad one, the home is certain to fall into difficulties. Marriage expenses, the 
cost of litigation, loss of cattle, and other special causes of debt, exist of course ; 
bnt by far the commonest causes are those given above, which may be termed 
natural ones, and the debts resulting from which are generally paid off in the 
eud. 
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56. The ceremonies connected with marriage in the Rohtak district are 

much the same as elsewhere, and do not call for any 

Marriage and other cub- lengthy notice. Tliere is no limit to the number of 

*^°^®' wives which a Hindu may marry, either by the full 

or, among the tribes which practise it, the irregular form (shddi and karewa), 

and three or four wives are not uncommon : usually one only is " bydlita " or 

married by the fidl rights, but all the wives and their children are equal. 

The Mussalmans observe the limit fixed by their law ; Kajputs and Ranghars 

keep concubines, but not commonly. In the case of Hindus, there are some 

25 distinct steps in the ceremonial, the most important of which are (1) the 

betrothal (sdgii, ropna or ndtha kama) ; (2) the bardt, or bridal procession^ 

which goes to the house of the father of the girl when she ip 9-10 years old ; 

(3) the sliddi, or marriage ceremony, which takes place on the second night 

after, and when the bride and bridegooni walk hand in hand four times 

round a fire of dhdk wood ; and (4) the consummation (gondii or mukldwa) 

which takes place when the bridgroom carries his wife off to his house. 

Among respectable and fairly well-to-do persons, this occurs 3-4 years after 

the marriage ceremony. But in most cases among the Jats the services of the 

girl at her home are so valuable to her family, that she is detained by her 

father as long as 8 or 10 years, and does not join her husband till she is 18 

or 20 years old. Among the Mussalmans, marriage takes place when the 

girl is 15 or 16, and she goes at once to her husband's home : many of the 

ceremonies among the converted Muhammadans are the same as those among 

the Hindus, and a Brahmin is always present ; the nikah is read by a kazi. 

A girl's marriage costs from Rs. 100-150 to her father, and a boy's from 

Rs. 70-100 to his father ; so that the average expenditure from both sides on a 

weddipg is Rs. 170-250. These expenses are much too high, and the people 

would gladly see them reduced, but no one dares to begin the reform. It 

was formerly considered a dire disgrace for the father of the girl to take 

money for her ; but this custom is beginning to prevail among the 

poorer Jats and others who have little self respect, and it is said that the 

necessities of recent famines have given a great impulse to it. Karewa, 

XKT'A ^„™«-„« or widow marriage, is accompanied by no cere- 

Widow mamage. ' n 1 • 1 ii ^ 1 

monies or any kmd : the woman merely resumes 
her jewels and colored clothes which she ceased to wear on Tier hus- 
band's death. Properly it can only take place with a brother's or cousin's 
widow ; .but this connection is commonly formed under many other circum- 
stances as well, and no difference is held to exist as regards the offspring. 
The main reason for the connection inside the family is to transfer the control 
of her deceased's husband's land from the widow to his brother or other new 
relation. Where children have been born to the deceased husband, karewa 
will not usually take place, unless they and their mother are very young. 
A widow cannot be compelled to marry, but no doubt the influence of the 
family is usually too strong for her on such a point, and she has to yield to 
their wishes : if the younger brother or any younger brother or the next heir 
at law is unmarried^ or has no children^ a karevoa marriage with the widow is 
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more likely to take place than if he has children, or is married. Karewa^ 
under these conditions, may be called marriacfe with ref<»rence to reasons 
aftectinoj the woman, but such unions ofttm take place from causes which 
have regard to the man only. If the first wife is childlesa or old, or if a 
man is well-to-do, an irregular marriage is pretty sure to take place, and often 
against the rules of clan inter-marriage. These are thnt a man shall not 
marry a woman of his own clan, or of his mother's or of her mother's, or of his 
father's mother's, but the third restriction seems likely to be abolished by prac- 
tice. The same restrictions apply of course to the marriage of women, so that 
Rales for clan mar- *^® invariable form is exogamous not endogamous. 
riages. Jats, Ahirs, Gnjars and Cham^rs practise karewa 

marriage universally ; I do not know of any families of these tribes in which 
the practise is reprobated. In the preceding portion of the Report the fact of 
non-intermarriage of certain clans of Jats was noted. Besides the instances 
there given, the following may be quoted, but the list is certainly not exhaustive* 
The Mundlana and Ahulana Jats do not intermarry by reason of old feuds ; 
the GoUa Jats do not marry with the Dagar or Salanki, for while they were 
Brahmins the latter "were their clients (jajmdn)j and when they lost their 
caste, the former only of all Jats would at first give them of their daughters 
in marriage ; the Deswal do not marry with the Chaudhran or Phoghat, nor 
the Hudah with the Dabas, nor the Qallat with the Salakl4n, nor the Chilar 
with the Chikara^ nor the Malik with the Dal4ls of the Sampla tahsil, though 

Funeral feasts. ^^®.^ ^^^^ marry with other Dalals. Funeral feasts 

{kdj) which take place in the families of leading men 
are exceedingly expensive ; they often cost as much as a thousand rupees, 
and half the country side is assembled at them. Customs as to inheritance, 
succession, etc., will be found noticed in the volume of Notes attached to this 
Beport, under the abstract of the Record of Customs oi the country. 

57. Hindu and Mussniman agriculturalists of Rohtak are alike exceed- 
Relieions "^^Iv indifferent observers of their religions ; the Jats 

will drink water brought up in a skin from the tank 
or well ; the Baniyas are stricter, especially the SaraOgis. Every Hindu has his 
parohit, to whom he is client or jajmdn^ and who accompanies the barber 
when bound on the business of bethrothal, and the women of the household, if 
they are obliged to journey anywhere. The parohit receives certain acknow- 
ledged fees, and often obtains a gift of land out-and-out, or in dholi — that 
is, the owner cultivates the plot for him yearly, and makes over to him the 
crop : the parohits of the district hold 4,063 acn^s in this way ; the gift is 
commonly made on some occasion when the donor goes to the Ganges to 
bathe. The ashes of deceased Hindus are alwavs sent to be thrown into the 
sacred stream, and a large amount of holy water is brought back by the 
bearers to the district. The guru is an entirely distinct person from the jt>aro- 
hxt ;he is not an hereditary guide, but is appointed by each Hindu for himself, 
and teaches his scholar the necessary religious ceremonies. A peculiar fea- 
ture of the country side is the large number of religious institutions which 
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are found on it. There are no less than 299 monasteries, called asthala, 
with 659 resident ascetics, and grants of land amounting to 2,725 acres attach- 
ed to them. Byragii form half the number ; after them Kanphara Sadbs, 
Sadhs, Gosayans, and Udisi Sadhs are the most numerous. Many of the 
holy men bear an exceedingly unholy character, especially the Kanphara 
S&dhs of Bohar ; and the claims of any establishment to learning and 
sanctity are very small, except that of Chhud&ni in Jhajjar. The Bohar 
institution consists of a fine block of buildings situated 4 miles east of Rohtak 
town on the high road to Delhi, and has a more than local reputation ; but its 
inmates are of evil character, and the yearly fair which takes place there is 
of a decidedly disreputable nature. There are not many local gatherings in 
Yg^iff^, ^^^ Rohtak district, but such fairs as there are are of a 

religious origin, except the great cattle fair at Jehaz- 

Surh, which will be mentioned in the next section. Gatherings in honor of 
[ahadeo are held at Kailoi in Rohtak and Birdhanah in Jhajjar ; in honor of 
8itla at Rohtak, Bidhlan, Jhajjar and Rindhana ; and in honor of the Gdga Pir 
at Rohtak and Silanah (Jlrajjar). Small local fairs take place at Beri and 
Kosli, and one is held weekly at Bairampur in the name of the Gheibi Pir, whose 
shrine is perched on the top of the rocky hill there. There are also two in 
remembrance of Muhammadan martyrs at Goh&na. Most of these gatherings 
take place in March, April, and in August. Those held in honor of the Guga 
Pir are of a special character, and are largely frequented by the menials* 
They are called " Chharit/on lea melaj^ because of the red flag which is carried 
about and adored, and to which oflcrings are made. The story of the Giiga 
Pir is that he was a Rajput of Dadrera in Bikanir, who slew his brothers or 
cousins in a quarrel with them concerning some land, and was cursed by his 
mother in consequence. Wandering forth into the solitude of the desert, he 
called upon the earth to open and swallow him up, when a heavenly voice 
replied, that this could only happen if he became a Mussalman. Accordingly 
he embraced Islamism, and was then received into the bosom of the earth. He 
was a very favorite saint of the Mahrattas^ and the efficacy of prayers to him 
in cases of snake bite is much believed in. 

58. The people are not very superstitious as a rule, and it is not easy to 

Superstitions. ^^^ '^^^ ^^^ ^^y ^®^^b' believe what they profess to, 

except when it suits their convenience. Certain 
lucky and unlucky days and omens are noted for the commencement of sow- 
ing and reaping : no one must start for a journey or sell cattle on Wednesday, 
and buffaloes must not change hands on Saturday. When a human being is 
ill, a rupee and four annas are wrapped in a cloth with some rice and placed in a 
corner of the room in the name of some deceased relation of the sick man ; 
on his recovery, this is given to some Brahmin, and on the same day the dogs 
and holy men of the village are fed, and perhaps some excavation is done on 
a tank. When disease attacks animals, the best course is believed to have 
charms read over them, and to suspend others across the entrance of the vil- 
lage. The people often call their sons by mean names, such as Molcer (bought), 
iX/an^^?i (borrowed), and the like; to deprecate the wrath and envy of the 
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gods. Ghosts are feared at the barniog grounds (ckakdni), though not else- 
■where apparently ; but they are firmly believed to possess people sometimes, 
and the ravings of these sufferers are carefully noted. The cure for the afflic- 
tion is said to be the application of red pepper I 

59. The names of the months in common use among the people are the 
DiYisions of times etc. same as those prevailing in the rest of the south of 

the Punjab. Bhadon is called Bh^dua, and K&rtik 
has the second name of Kanwilr. The days of the week are also similar 
to those elsewhere, but Thursday is called Birwar as well as Brihispat, and 
Friday is named Sukarwar. The spring harvest is Sadhu, and the autuma 
harvest Sawaniin. The year is divided into three seasons the garmi or 
hot weather from Phagan to Bysakh (March — June) ; the chaumdsa, or the 
rainy months, from Asar to Asqj (July — October) ; and jarah, or the cold 
months, from Kartik to Magh (November — September). The divisions of 
the times of the day are as follow — 



Adhi Dhaldt — 12 p. m.-2 a. m. 

Patar — after 2 ft. m. 

Pila Badal or Ptfrdcf^^dawn. 

Ahar^ — after dawn. 

Tarluiy — 6-7 a, m. 

Kalimar, — S a. m. 

Do PoAra,— twelve o'clock. 



Dindhalay — 2 p. m. 

Titra pahnr, —4 p. m. 

Stitij or hdndewar — 4-6 p. m. 

Gindholahy — after BuiiBet. 

DUvabale or Hoiiyonka iraifc^.— ETening meal 

time. 
Adhi ratf — midnight. 



The Government standard weights and measures are in common use 
among the people ; accounts are sometimes made up with the mdp (IJ mds.), 
barola (2 seers), and matkana (^ seer), but no such actual measures of 
capacity exist. Their square measure is the kacha higah^ of which three go to 
a Government bigali, which is equal to f of an acre. The country kSs is about 
one mile and a quarter ; tirna is the distance of an arrow's flight, and golimdr 
that which a pellet from a sling can travel. 

60. There are no antiquities of the very least note in the Rohtak district. 

The real history of the old sites detailed in paragraph 
Antiquities. g j^ j^^^ Excavations at the Wohar Kokra Kote would 

seem to show that three cities have been successively destroyed there ; the 
coins found in Mohan Bdri are the well known ones of Raja Samant 
Deva, who is supposed to have reigned over Kabul 'and the Punjab about 
920 A. D. They are found throughout the Cis-Sutlej tracts, and bear on 
the one side a humped bull lying down, with the superscription "/Srt Samanta 
Deva," and on the other a mounted horseman with a lance.* Twenty-six 
giants' graves (naugazd*8) are found in the district, 17 at Baniani in Rohtak ; 
but the only well known one is that in the masonry khangah at Kanwah in 
Jhajjar. There are some old tombs at Jhajjar, Mehim and Gohdna, but 
none of any special architectural merit ; the finest are at the first place. 
There is one old baoli at Rohtak and another at Mehim : of the latter a full 

* NoTE.—For this information on a subject of which I know absolutely nothing myself, 
I am indebted to Major-General Canninghaxo. 
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description is given bj the anthor of "Pen and Pencil sketches *' ; it mnst have 
been in much better repair in 1828 A. D., than it is now. The " Gaokaran " 
tank at Rohtak and the Bilawallia tank at Jhdjjar are fine works, and the 
masonry tank built h^ the last Nawab at Chuchakwas is an exceedingly 
handsome one. The Bohar asthal is the only group of buildings of any 
architectural pretension in the district ; the Jhajjar palaces are merely 
large houses on the old Indian plan. And as objects of antiquity are want- 
ing, so also are leading men on the country side 
Leading men. conspicuous for their absence. There is no single 

family of any wealth or influence : the leading one perhaps is that of the 
Bajputs Thakars of Kutani. The want of men removed somewhat above the 
level of the ordinary agriculturalist is sadly felt ; only 15 persons in the 
whole district are entitled to a seat in the Lieutenant Governor's Darbar, 
and of these six are retired native Military officers, and two are pensioned Civil 
officers. The recent creation of Boards of Honorary Magistrates at Jhajjar 
and Bahadurgarh as well as at Rohtak, is one step in the direction of raising 
some men of influence in the district, and the appointment of Zaildars ought 
to be another : 27 men of the district in all receive chairs. 

61. The are four revenue sub-divisions of the Rohtak district : 

. . . Gohdna in the north, Rohtak and Sampla side by 

Administratiye diviBiong. side in the west and east of the centre, and Jhajjar 

lying below them in the south. Ever since Rai Partab Singh was Settleinent 
Officer and Extra Assistant at Jhajjar, it has been customary to station an 
officer of that rank there, although the place is only 20 miles distant from 
the head-quarters of the district. The police divisions are shown in one of the 
maps in the volume appended to this Report. In the Gohana tahsil there is 
only one station, with two outposts at Mundlanah and Siwanah Mai ; in the 
Rohtak tahsil there are four stations, at the head-quarters, Beri, Kulanaur 
and Mehim, and a quasi post at Bainsi ; in the Sampla tahsil there are three 
stations at Sampla, Kharkhaudah and Bahadurgarh ; and in the Jhajjar 
tahsil two stations only, — at Jhajjar and Salhavyas, and two posts at Badli and 
Chuchakwas. Road side posts are maintained on the highways to Delhi, 
Eissar and Bhiwani. The civil station and public buildings at head-quarters 

lie east of the town : the first civil station was 
Administrative statistics. - ^it^ated north-west of the city by the " Gaokaran " 

tank, but the present site was adopted before 1830 A. D. The public garden 
and station roads are well shaded by fine trees, ancl the little place is far 
from being an ugly one. The Jail contains about 230 prisoners, and the 
treasury usually has a balance of some Rs. 1,50,000. The normal head- 
quarters' staff is a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner, an 
Sxtra Judicial Assistant Commissioner, a Superintendent of Police, and a 
Civil Surgeon ; an Assistant Engineer in the Irrigation branch has also hitherto 
been usually stationed at Rohtak. The tahsil buildings of Gohana and Sampla 
are of the Mutiny type, with high walls and flanking towers ; a fine avenue 
leads from the town to the former ; the surroundings of the latter are bare, and 
it is situated at a mere village. In Jhajjar the local courts occupy the old 
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palaoe of Nawab Feiz Mahammad Khan : this^ as well as the rest-bonse^ is 
a fine building, and there are a number of ivell gi'own trees round them : 
the garden in which the latter once stood has unfortunately been allowed to 
be destroyed. There are 13 Post offices in the district, and ihe average 
number of letters received is said to be about 2,000 weekly. The District 

Committee consists of 58 members — far too many, and 
Municipalities. ^y^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ municipalities at the following places, 

i^ith ihe number of members and approximate annual income entered opposite 
them — 

Name. No* of MemberB. Income. 











Rs. 


Beri 




15 




6,800 


Rolitak 




18 




6,000 


Jhajjar 




16 




5,700 


Qohiina 




14 




3,800 


Bahadnrgarh 




12 




3,600 


Kharkbaadah 




9 




1,750 



There are also three benches of Honorary Magistrates who sit at Rohtak, 
Jhajjar and Bahadnrgarh. 

62. The police force of all ranks in the district numbers 463, includ- 
ing 68 municipal police : this gives an average of 
Police and crime. ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 4 gq^^^ ^^.j^^ r^^^ ^^ixei crimes 

of the district are cattle-stealing, robberies and dacoities, in which the 
Ranghars and butchers and a few notorious Jat villages are principally en- 
gaged ; salt smuggling has now become a crime of the past with the abolition 
of the Customs line. The population as a rule is quiet and law-abiding ; when a 
comparative return of all murders froip 1862-72 was prepared for the Puniab, 
Rohtak was 23rd only in figure of demerit, and as long ns the table showing 
iho proportion of crime to population was kept up, the district was shown as 
one of the least criminal of the Punjab. Tlie gangs of robbers and cattle- 
lifters are well known, and should have been broken up long since ; but the 
preventive provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code have not been made suffi- 
cient use of ; an average of only 83 persons yearly has been put on security 
for good behaviour from 1871 to 1877. There are, no doubt, some special 
difficulties to be encountered, such as the adjoining native territories, the 
large number of headmen in the villages with the consequent trouble of 
fixing their responsibility, the small number of watchmen in some estates, 
and the great heat of summer, which makes night journeying imperative at 
that season. The custom, however, of placing village guards on the roads, 
called " Thikaf Chaukidari,^^ serves somewhat to lessen the dangers attendant 
on belated travellers, and the appointment of chief headmen and zaildars 
should greatly strengthen the hands of the police in all preventive measures, if 
proper use is made of them. The district is also unfortunate in the fact 
that till now no District Superintendent of Police except one has held con- 
tinuous charge for a whole year since 1871. Punitive posts have been estab- 
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lished in some eiorlit villacres Since the Mutiny, and Chli4r& onght never to 
be without one ; the old post has, however, been recently removed. 

63. In sanitation the district is as backward as any in the Punjab, and 

TT ii.u j> M. 2^ this is the more danorerous because man and cattle 

Health and sanitation. i-ii<ii* li^ ^i / ' 7 \ j ±. 

alike drink from the open tanks {jofiars) and not 

from the wells, as in many parts. Much might be done by encouraging the 
leading men in efforts in this direction, but I am not aware that anything has 
been done. The death rate is put at 21 per 1,000, but this is of course, as 
elsewhere, much below the real mark : the normal birth rate of six Municipal 
towns is put at 88 per 1,000. The average number of deaths for the last 10 
years since 1869 has been 11,044 — viz., from fevers 16 per 1,000, from small pox 
1^, from bowel complaints 1, and from miscellaneous causes 2^, and including 
J per 1,000 from violence? or WOunds caused by animals or reptiles. The num- 
ber of deaths from fever is over the average for the whole Punjab ; the number 
of cholera deaths in the 10 years was only 324, but in the two years of the Hard- 
war fair, just outside this period, viz\, 1867 tind 1879, they were 1,066 and 
2,930. There is not the least doubt that the cholera in 1879 was brought from 
Hard war. The first cases occurred seven days after the great day of the fair, 
and of 168 villages attacked, people from 135 had been to the fair. There 
were over 4,000 seizures in all ; and the towns sufiered less than villages as 
compared with 1867 : nearly all the villages which suffered most were 
in the Rohtak tahsil, — Beri, Sanghi, Nidanah, Mehim and others. Small-pox 
was prevalent in 1869, 1877 and 1878 : in the first year nearly ^ of the deaths 
were due to this disease. The average number of deaths for ten years up to 
1878 was, as has been said, 11,044 ; but the deaths of the last year of that 

series, and of the year just gone by (1879), 

Sickness of 1879. reach the startling figures of 20,178 and 36,782. 

During the last two years a terrible scourge of fever has fallen on the 
district, and the deaths of these two seasons have equalled those of no less 
than 5^ average preceding years. Over 46,000 deaths of the above sad tale 
were due to fevef, and last autumn the sickness was so severe that the crops 
could not be cut, and the usual harvesting wage to the reaper was one half of 
the yield. This sickness cannot fail to have been a great blow to the people, 
one-tenth of the population having been taken away in two years, and it is 
to be devoutly hoped that its ravages have now ceased. It has been often 
observed, I believe, that severe fever follows cholefra, and this has certainly 
been the case in Rohtak this year, but it was not so in 1867 : the people 
maintain that severe sickness always follows shortly after a yeav of drought, 
which they are disposed to believe generates noxious influences in the soil. In 
1877 and 1878, when small pox was raging, the people turned readily to.vaccina- 
tion, but it is not popular among the children and women ; and when a sudden 
stampede of the former, accompanied by violent yells and sudden falls, has 
taken place as I entered a village, I have been informed, by way of apology, 
that it was not I whom the children feared, but that they supposed that I was the 

" tikawalla Sahib,^^ There are four dispensaries in the 

Dispensaries. district, that of the Sampla tahsU being situated at Baha- 
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dtirgarh. The nmnber of oni-patients is aboat 11,000 yearly and of in'^atients 
500 ; the cost is aboat Rs. 5,300. Attempts, more or less saccessful, have been 
made daring the last two years to distribute febrifu^p^e mixtures through the 
head-men, and if such fatal and general fever prevails acrain, it would seem 
that special arrangements should be made for its treatment There are a 
number of baids and hakims in the district, of whom several receive stipends 
from Government, and work among the sick gratuitously ; one or two 
have more than a merely local reputation. The average deaths of the first 
four months of the year are 2,792, or 698 per month ; of the second four 
months 3,410, or 852 a month ; and for the last four months, 4,842 or 1,210 
per month. Sickness increases suddenly with the fevers of September ; October 
and November are the worst months of the year ; in December there is a fall 
again to the level of December, and in January to the nominal standard 

of the first third of the year is reached. The subject 
Ganal villages. ^^ sanitation cannot be treated without reference once 

more to the state of tlie villages swamped by the canal and drainage channels. 
The former were inspected by Dr. Dempster in 1847 a.d., and again by Dr. 
Taylor in 1867 ; the reports of both have been printed, and the state of things 
disclosed in them is most melancholy. In 1847 the percentage of persons 
suffering from enlarged spleen in the worst villages on the main canal was 
44, and in 1867 in the same villages it was 25. In the case of the drainage 
channels the evil has been entirely and gratuitously caused by the Irrigation 
Department, and in the worst cases of canal swamping are almost entirely 
due to the same Department. The people of Mahmudpur prayed again and 
again that a sub-way might be made under the canal to let the drainage-water, 
which was held up against the banks, pass below it and flow on, and they 
even offered to pay for the cost of the work, but nothing was done. The new 
alignment of tne canal will do away with much of the worst suffering in 
Oohana ; but the source of the evils of the Sampla drainage lines is still 
untouched, and the whole question needs the careful notice and watching of the 
district authorities from a sanitary point of riew. 

64. In a purely^ agricultural district the state of education would be 

expected to be backward, and such is the case in 
Bducation. Rohtak. In all there are 43 schools, of which 35 are 

village institutions, and 2 female, but there is no real female education. 
EngUsh is taught at Rohtak and Jbajjar, and the first Jat who thoroughly mas- 
tered English, — Jumna Das of Bobar, was made a District Inspector of schools. 
The average number of scholars is about 2,700 ; for the size of the villages 
and density of the population, the district is perhaps the least advanced of 
any in the Punjab. Our system is possibly not suited to an agricultural 
people ; if a little simple reading were taught with cyphering in the native 
me^od, and a knowledge of accounts and the patwaries' papers, they would be 
more ready to send their children to acquire some " scholaring." The 
Brahmins of Ahmadpur Majra have some local reputation as well-educated 
pandits. The people collect eagerly to hear passages of the Bamai/ana or 
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Makdbh&tata declaimed at the village rest-honse, and reward the recite for 
bis perfonnaiiee liberally ; the women also gather on these occasions, sitting 
by themselves in a separate corner. A number of songs are well known to 
the people, and none better than that of " Sarwan." This young lady lived 
in Gangana in the Qohana tahsil, which is commonly called Sarwanka Qcmgana 
after her : the soncf is a common one of the dancinor-orirls of North India. 
The people are very far from wanting in natural intelligence and shrewdness ; 
and nearly any cultivator can draw a map of his fields in the du»t, if he is 
encouraged a little in a kindly way. The language of the country is full of 
Hindi words and phrases, and very different to that spoken in the Punjab. A 
small vocabulary of 300 common words will be found ii« the volume of Notes 
attached to this Report. I have never been able to give time for the com- 
plete examination of the language, which 1 have always wished to make. 

65. Mr. Thomason well described the Rohtak district when, in his 

remarks on the Settlements of the Delhi territory, he 
General character of the ^^^^ ^ f^n^^.g ^y^j j ^f Despatches, p. 79) : " The 

" soil is generally fertile, especially if by any means 
" it can be irrigated, whilst the villages are substantial and well built, and 
" the inhabitants as fine a body of well-clothed independent manly peasants 
" as any country can produce." To this I have nothing to add. The people 
are manly without false pride, independent without insolence, good-natured, 
light-hearted, and industrious. There are no more loyal subjects of her 
Majesty in India, and none who are more attached to such of their rulers as 
mingle freely among them. No one, I imagine, could be associated with 
them for any time without conceiving both respect and liking for them. The 
revenue which they pay with a small irrigated area and scanty rain-fall, and 
in spite of famines and droughts^ marks them as the first people in the Punjab. 
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PART IV. 



Bnllo(^ 


97,036 


Cows 


2,14,853 


Buffaloes 


1,05,540 


BuUs 


1,545 



MEANS OF PRODUCTION AND METHOD OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

66. According to an enumeration made in 1875, bj Settlement 

officials, the number of cattle in the district was as 
^*^^ follows:— 

Of Agricul^uralisti, Of Non- Agriculturalists. 

Horses ... 4,237 

Asses ..• 11,888 

Camels ... 2,426 

Goats and Sheep. •• 47,119 

Pigs ... 8,014 

Total ... 4,18,974 

Total ... 73,684 

The nnmber of balls and bnffaloe bulls is obviously much under the 
mark, but as these animals belonor to no one in particular, and stay out 
in the fields or jungle at night, this result is not surprising. The number 
of camels is also too low, but many of these owned in the district may 
no doubt have been absent carrying elsewhere at the time of the enumeration : 
the incorrectness of the account of tlie pigs is not very important perhaps. The 
number of cattle of agriculturalists gives an average of about five to a house ; 
but as very few are found in the towns or with certain classes, such as Afghans 
and others, the actual number owned by each Jat family is nearly double of 
this. Unfortunately the district no longer contains all these cattle. The 
drought of 1877-78 was the most disastrous, in point of loss of stock, which 
ever occurred in Rohtak ; and by deaths, or sales, or transfers, the cattle of 
the people were so reduced in numbers that when a re-enumeration was made 
in May 1878, the survivors were found to be only as under: — 

Number. 



Bullocks ••• ... ... ... 59,281 

Cows ... ... ... ... 130,772 

Buffaloes ... ... ... ... 50,568 

Total 240,621 
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Bhowing a loss of 176,808 head of cattle. These figures were confirmed by a 
Losses of 1877-78. second enumeration, made in November 1878, of the 

oxen and the cows in the district, and which showed the 
numbers to be— oxen 64,060, cows 119,767 ; the increase in the oxen was chiefly 
due to a different method of fixing the age of calves from that formerly used, 
and perhaps in part to purchases of new animals for the sowings of the spring 
crop of 1879. Some of the animals found missing in May and November may, 
no doubt, have been away in the Siwalik hills, but there is no reason to believe 
that any great numbers were there. The loss one way or another was at 
least 150,000 head, of which number perhaps one-third were sold at nominal 
prices. This calamity was due simply to the drought. It is the practise in 
the district to stock large stores of fodder in order to provide for a five months' 
supply of food to the cattle yearly, and as a safeguard against seasons of 
drought ; but the autumn harvest of 1876 had not been a very good one in 
this respect, and in 1877 not one single unirrigated field of joar or bajra 
came to maturity. The stocks of fodder, which were already low, soon became 
exhausted ; grass entirely disappeared ; and such of the weakly cattle as 
could not be sold, were left to die of simple starvation. The loss to the people 
has been very severe, and it will be at least five years before it is fully 
recovered. The evidence of its reality depends on no mere enumeration 
only ; the dead animals cumbered the ground I'ound the villages, and carcases 
were scattered everywhere in the fields : I have myself seen 20-25 dead 
beasts carried out of a large village on a single morning. It is an ill wind, 
however, that blows nobody good ; and all through the year of 1877-78 the 
chamdrs and other menials lived royally on the dead animals ; • without that 
supply they would have been dying of starvation themselves.* 

67. The oxen and cows of Rohtak district are of a very good breed, and 
particularly fine in size and shape. A touch of the Hansi strain probably 
pervades them throughout. The oxen of the villages round Beri and 
Jehazgarh have a special reputation, which is said to be due to the fact that the 

gj.gg^ Nawab of Jhajjar kept some bulls of the Nagor breed 

at Chuchakwas, and allowed the cattle of the sur- 
rounding villages to have recourse to them. A fairly well-to-do Jat will 
have 8-10 head of cattle of kinds, small and large, in his yard, and these 
will yield him about 4 cart loads of manure yearly. The people realise large 
sums from the sale of cattle and manufacture of ghi, — ^tbe income from the 
former for the whole district has been put at 8 lakhs of rupees yearly, and 
from the latter at 1^ lakhs. The zemindars have a practice of selling their 
oxen after one crop has come up, and buying fresh ones for the next sowings, 
thereby avoiding the expense of their keep for 4 or 5 months : this custom 

Q^gj^^ is peculiar, I believe, to the Delhi territory. An ox is 

called bachra for the first two years of his life, then 

*Note. — In the returns for the Revenue Report of 1878-79, the number of oxen and cows in the 
Bohtak district is given as 88,723. I am not aware where these figures are obtained fronj, nor 
can I in any way recoacile them with those of the Settlement enumeration. It is uncertun 
whether the number of buffaloes is not also included in above return. 
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tydlira for two years more, after which he is a full ^own halady and is put 
t» work : if taken care of, he will be fit to labor for 10 years, alUu* which he 
lecomes old, and is called dhanddn. The oxen are emasculated at the age 
of about 2^ years by the chamdrs, who follow the usual eastern practice of 
destroying the parts by blows from small sticks. A pair of fine oxen in full 
strength and vigor will ordinarily cost 80-100 rupees ; at present, owing to 
the recent losses and drain for carriage for the Kabul war, it is quite possible 
Q^^g that prices are very much higher than this. A cow 

bears names corresponding to the males till she is 
four years old, and has her first calf, when she becom(»s a (/de. Where she is 
well looked after, she will bear five or six calves, and live 18 years. The aver- 
age yield of milk is about five seers a day. A good cow costs Rs. 20-25, 
The bulls of the country side are not all good. A large number of inferior 
g^jjg animals, who havo been released as an act of piety, are 

allowed to wander about th^ villages, and old bulls are 
left to mingle with the herds long after their prime of life has passed. As 
they belong to nobody, nobody looks after them, but as they trespass in the 
fields and pilfer the crops boldly on all sides for themselves, they are generally 
in fair condition. A few Hissar bulls were supplied to some leading agricul- 
turalists of the district, but they nearly all died, and the experiment has not been 
Baffaloe bulls. repeated, I believe. BufTaloe bulls are not common ; 

most 'Of the male calves are sold to dealers who take 
them to Sirsa and elsewhere where there is a demand for them. A vounor 
male buffalo is called katra for two years, and then for two years more jhotra ; 
after four years of lifa he reaches the dignity of a full grown bull— ^'oto or 
bainsa. The cow bears her first calf when 4^ years old, and will produce 6 or 
^^g 7 in all : her cost is about 45 rupees. An old buffaloe 

is called kfiolah. The Rohtak buffaloes are fine animals, 
and, owing to the presence of the tanks, are found almost in as large numbers 
in many rain-land villages as in the canal estates. Those of the villages 
round Butanah and Nidanah (Rohtak) are famous for their breed. 

68. Most of the so-called horses are the merest ponies, and belong to 
Other Cattle : barbers, traders and religious mendicants. Till quite 

recently, no village headmen used to possess horses : 
^^^^** a few, however, have now begun to display equestrian 

tastes. As has— been already remarked, the Guriani Pathans were once 
famous horse breeders, but of late years they have found the occupation 
almost unprofitable, and they are generally abandoning it. There is hardly 
such a thing as an animal of good blood in the district ; but since 1877 there 
have been three Government stallions at head- quarters, which are freely 
resorted to by the owners of mares, and an improvement of the country 
strain may therefore be looked for. A colt is called bachera, and a filly hachei^j 
. till three years of age. The asses belong entirely to 

the potters ; they are of poor breed, wretchedly fed, 
and cruelly overworked ; an ass costs Rs. 12-15. The camels are owned 
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diiefly by a class called Rhabaris ; ibej rarelj belong to Jats except in Matan- 
Camels. ^®^ (Jbajjar) and a few other villages. A camel is 

called bota or boti till it can carrj a burden, and then 
lint or djitni. The female bears after five years, and will produce six or 
seven young up to the age of twenty-five, and will live for thirty-five or forty 
years. A full-grown camel costs Rs. 70-90 : they are employed chiefly in 
carrying sugar, salt, and cotton to and from Bhiwani and Rewari,and places in 
the Gangetic Doab, which is called by the Rohtak people Miyan Z>a2»==Darmiani 
Goats and Bbeep. ^^^^^' The goats and sheep (ftAfjr) are owned as a 

rule by the village menials : in a few Jhajjar estates 
and round Chandiin Rohtak, the zemindars also keep them. The females pro- 
duce usually four kids, one at a time ; lambs are called hhedi, kids pdt or 
pdtaira. The butchers of the towns and Mussulman villages buy up the 
animals for slaughter. The wool of the sheep is cut twice a year, — ^in April 
and October ; the annual yield of wool of a black sheep sells for four and half 
gl^^g^ annas, and of a white sheep for about six annas. The 

skins and flesh of animals which die in all villages be- 
long by custom to the village chamdrs ; the sweeper class receives one-tenth share 
of the flesh, and takes the hides of horses, donkeys and camels. A good skin 
of a cow or ox is worth Rs. 5 unprepared, and Rs. 9 when tanned, and the skin 
of a buflaloe Rs. 7 and Rs. 12 ; poor skins are worth much less. The shoes 
which a chamdr has to supply to a family during the year, are worth about 
Bs. 3^. Cattle poisoning for the sake of the skins is happily rare. 

69. Such information as I have been able to collect on the subject of 
Diseases of cattle. diseases of cattle, and their cure, is very imperfect ; 

the subject is one which might be taken up and en- 
quired into by the district officers with advantage. A long list of vernacular 
names of diseases and their symptoms has been submitted to me, but it is as 
hard to identify the one as to understand the other. Cattle disease, i. e. rinderpest, 
is, I believe, unknown, and foot and mouth disease is rare ; the commonest evils 
are staggers, colic, and scab ; a few deaths are caused annually b}'' snake bites 
on the tongues of browsing animals. The usual cures are drenches of kinds, in 
which pepper and oil play a prominent part, and branding also is freely resorted 
to ; but the chief reliance of the people is placed on the efficacy of charmed tags 
hung over the entrance of the village. The cattle are very much neglected iu 
many ways. They are left to stand in filthy enclosures, ancle deep in half 
liquid manure, and, as a rule, except for chopped fodder, they are allowed to 
shift for themselves ; the wiser agriculturalists will give the oxen chopped 
sugarcsme, or a little green wheat occasionally, but this is not common : the 
buffaloe is perhaps better tended than the other animals are. The extensive 
breaking up of land which has taken place since 1840 has gi-eatly restricted the 
Grazing. grazing grounds of the villages ; the present fodder 

supply grown in the fields is not much more than suffi- 
cient for the yearly consumption of the cattle, and leaves but a small margin out of 
w;hioh to provide ibr against sea&ons of drought ; and iu many canal estates diffi- 
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cnilt V IS nl reaiT J being experienced on this score. Bnt few decent gized stretcfaes of 
-vil I Ji^e jungle now exist anywhere, and our unfortunate policy of giving pro- 
pria' tar v orrauts has caused the reduction of more than half of the area of the 
Jbiijjar and Bahadurgarh preserves. It is most important that these should, 
not be reduced any further now, and that the remaining village jungle lands 
shoald be protected ; a clause with this object has been inserted in each village 
Administration Paper. In 109 villages grazing fees are taken from the non- 
proprietary body, — chiefly in the GohAna tahsil. These fees are usually Re. 1 
per hnff:iloe or camel per annum ; 8 annas per ox, cow or horse ; 4 annas per 
cuU ; and 2 annas per goat. A great fair for the sale of cattle takes place twice 

a year^ in September and March, at Jehazgarh ; the 
Jehazgarh fair. average yearly number of cattle attending both fairs 

since 1871-72, has been nearly 38,000, of which about hftlf are generally sold, 
l:irgelv because of the custom mentioned in paragraph 67. Till 1871-72 the fees 
from the fairs were farmed, and in that year tliey realised Rs. 8,000: since then 
they have been collected as head fees on each animal exhibited for prizes, and 
on one occasion only has the sum realised exceeded Us. 4,000 ; Oovernmcnt has 
now sanctioned their levy by a percentage on the price of the animals sold, 
according to the practice at most Punjab fairs. The prices prevailing at the fair 
are generally low, many inferior animals being offered for sale, and the culti* 
vators being desirous in many cases to be rid of their stock. The spring fair 
is slightly the larger of the two. 

70. With moderate rain the cattle have no lack of grass pasture for 

most months of the year : from April to June ^rass is 
always scanty. The owner of a field is entitled to 
reserve it for the grazing of his own cattle for 12-15^ days afu^r the crop has 
been cut ; then all the cattle of the village browse over the fields without dis- 
tinction. The best and commonest grass is the ddb, which, with a fair rain- 
fall, lasts all the year round. It is by far the most highly prized by the people, 
who say, " Aur ghds jal jdwegi, ddb rehegi khtU) " — *' Though all other 
grass be burned up, the dub will remain fresh." It grows along the ground 
with long sprays, and has deep roots, which the people dig up as fodder in 
famine seasons. Most of the other grasses spring up with the early rains, and 
last only a few weeks or months : the best kinds are called locally efiapnii*, 
sdnwakf makra, mjarij palua and gdndhi. The dab grass which grows 
most commonly in the low-lying naturally-flooded lands, is of a coarse and 
hurtful kind-T-** Mdrega, kyd ddb charega " — " though an animal die, yet 
should he eat (2d6." ^e kdna grass is said to be good for horses — (Ghore 
ho kdjiSy adrm ko bdns " — " Kdna grass for the horse, a staff for a man ") and 
is much relished by camels and goats. Palua and g/mdhi form the special 
food of buffaloes, and gJiatil of donkeys ; most animals eat the other Kinds, 
but many are not nourishing, and only allay hunger. Sdnwak^ makra^ chapnir^ 
and palenji bear small seeds, which are gathered and eaten by the people in 
famine seasons. At such times, too, the cattle have to put up with fodder mixed 
w^th sprays of trees, bushes and thorns, especially from the rauiy^ jdnt, hikqvy 
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Mhishamy siris BJii jhdr pdld ; these form a most important stand-by in snch 
seasons, and in allusion to their admixture with straw, it is said " Bdngar ha 
ddngar, khde ptt sdiigar^^^ — " the cattle of the highlands eat the fruit, of the 
jdl and jdnty The jkdr-pdid bush, also called jhdt-'heri {zizyphxia nummu- 
laria) has been fully described by Mr. (Lord) Lawrence in his Report on the 
Rewari pergunnah, paragraph 19. When green and growing in the middle 
of the crops, it is called gobh, ; — when the crop has been removed, the thorny 
sprays are cut off close to the ground, and given to the camels to eat, or mixed 
with fodder for other cattle : the leaves of the bushes in the jungle, or whose 
branches dry up in the fields, are beaten off them and collected in bundles ; 
the thorns are used to protect the roads and enclosures for fuel and fodder. 
The plant also bears a fruit called the jungli her, which is largely oaten in 
famine years. Besides ih^pdld bush camels feed on the jhqjhru, which grows 
commonly on bhur soil, and on sprays and leaves of kikar, raunjy pipal, jd?tty 
and badber trees. Goats are fond of the leaves of the babul and of the badher^ 
and dk trees, but thev will not touch ddk, " Unt ne chliora dk, aur bakrine chhora 
d/icJtA" — " The camel does not touch the aA, nor the goat the ddk^ 

71. It will be convenient to mention here the other uses to which the 

trees of the district are put by the people, besides the 
Trees : t eir uses. j^^^ ^^ contributions for fodder from them. A nearly- 

complete list of the common trees will be found at p. 552, Tol. I of the " Punjab 
Products"; the only ones which are not mentioned there are the jdnt (prosopis 
spicigera) and siris (alhizzia Lebbek). Most of the trees are self-reproducing, 
but the pipal, farash, siris and shisham usually require to be planted out. 
The kikar is the tree most commonly used for nearly all purposes of building, 
and for household and agricultural instruments ; the wheels of caiia are 
generally made of this wood, and its boles furnish the solid blocks which are 

S laced upright in the ground, and form the lower portion of the sugar-mills, 
'he siris also, which is called sirdar darakhtdn, furnishes these stumps. 
Shisham wood is used for nearly all the same purposes as kikar, but less 
commonly ; only the red kind is adapted for agricultural implements. The 
timber of the beri, pipal, jdman, tut, jdnt, siris, and fardsh, is used in buildings ; 
the mango and jdl ( which is safe from the attacks of white ants ) for doors ; 
the hingo and red nimber for ploughs, rakes, etc , and especially for churns ; 
and the rahira for bed-posts. The jdnt and fardsh supply the wattlings for 
the unlined wells of" the Jhajjar tahsil ; the raunj and dhdk are largely made 
use of for well timbers, as they are unaffected by water. The fire-wood of the 
country is supplied by the beri, jdl, dhdk, raunj, fardsh and kendu : the Golia 
Jats and Mussalman alone burn the pipal ; the best charcoal is made from 
the kikar, and after that from the jdnt, raunj, and dhdk. This last tree fur- 
nishes the wood for the general pyres and marriage hearths — ominous con-p 
junction ! The jdnt tree has a seed called sdngar (and when dry jhinj) which 
the poorer people eat : the jdl bears a sweet fruit ( ^/i or pilu), which is 
especially abundant in famine years, ripening in May, and giving a welcome 
supply of food to the people. But the greatest stand-by of the lower classes 
in years of the distress is the kair bush ( not k/uzir). This useful plant bears 
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first a flower called hdnodh, which is eatihle, and then a fmit which, when in 
its green state is called tint and is made into a pickle, and when ripe and fit 
to eat pinJH ; in years of famino, it is said, that the bush flowers twice. The 
plum o{ the jhdr pdld has already been mentioned. The k4*8u fruit of the 
dkdk tree is used for dyeing ; a gum also is exuded from this tree, and from 
the kikar, whose bark is used for tanning and in the manufacture of country 
spirits. 

72. The implements of agriculture are few and simple. Some few are 
Agricultnral implements, fashioned by the agriculturalist themselves, but most 

are made and repaired by the blacksmith and carpenter, 
in return for their customary fees and without charge ; the supplying and 
mending of the implements cost ihe^e village servants about lis. 6 each per 
landlord a year. The following list comprises all those in common use :— 

Hal, — plough. 
Sohdga^ — clod-crusher. 
Jdndra, — d rag-rake . 
Jeli, — fork. 
Dardnti, — sickle. 



Gafiddsi, — axe to cut thorns. 
Ganddsa, — fodder chopper. 



Kuhdri, — hatchet. 
Kad, — ^large spud. 
Kurpa, — grass-spud. 
Kasola, — Targe mattock. 
Aoddlif — smaller do. 
Gddi^ — cart. 
Kolhuy — sugar mill. 



The chief parts of the plough are the yoke, — jda ; the polo from the yoke to 
p^Q^ 1^ the plough, — halaa ; the share, — has or phdli ; the 

wood below the share, — panihdri ; the hollow bamboo 
drill with a cup at its head, attached to the side of the plough in order to drop 
the seed, — oma ; and the ox-whip, — sdnta. The sugar mill is made up of the 
following principal pieces — the kolhu, or wooden stuirip, in the top of which 
the cup for crushing the cane is ; the Idf, or crusher, revolving within the cup ; 
Sugar mill *^^® horizontal beam from the top of this, which joins 

the far end of the other beam to which the oxen are 
yoked, and whose base revolves round the side of the kolhu — the former 
called mdnik maly and the latter pdt. The method pursued for expressing the 
cane juice has been correctly described by Mr. Powell in his " Punjab Pro- 
ducts,'* and needs no further account here. There are about 1,000 
sugar milk in the district, of which half are in the Gohsna tahsil ; as a rule 
the zemindars manufacture gur only, but refined sugar also is made by 
them in some villages, and that of Bidhlan, Sissanah, Bussnah, Mundlanah, 
Mahmudpur, and Madinah has a considerable local reputation. Many of the 
carts of the country side are very fine ones, capable of carrying a weight 
of 40-45 maunds, and drawn by five or six oxen ; the carts used for agricul- 
Qj^j^g ture exclusively are smaller, and drawn by two oxen. 

There are between twelve and thirteen thousand carts 
in the district, of which two-thirds are large ones, and ply in the carry- 
ing trade. Though the receipts of the zemindars from this source have 
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certainly fallen off sinoe the railways opened, some two lukhs of rnpoea a 
year are still made by carrying ; few carts comparatively are owned in 
Jhajjar. The names of the important pieces which make up a cart aro as 
follows: wheels (pahit/a) made of kikai* ; axle ^ dhtirah^ ; the solid bars outside the 
wheels which keep them close to the body of the cart, bank ; the m7iin pit*ces 
which run from end to end, which are made otsdl, and on which the upper 
work of the cart rests, phar ; the side netting of bamboo and cord, knnta ; the 
cross sticks, which support the cart in front when standing, dhi ; and the lo^ 
of wood, which similarly holds it up behind, oldrwa. A large cart, gddi or 

ladhd, costs Rs. 75. The furnishings of a well are as 
Wells. follows : the wheel charkhi ; the wood work by whicli 

the wheel is supported, dhdnah ; the rope, Ido ; the 
leathern bucket, generally made of buffalo skin, charaa ; and the iron ring, 
round which the bucket hangs, mdndal. Besides the above implements 
there may be mentioned as necessary for the work of agriculture the 
threshing ground, gdhita, with its upright pole (mend), round ^hich the 

oxen treading out the grain are driven ; an I the chhdj 
isce aneous. ^^ winnowing tray ; the platforms made of earth or 

supported on upright poles {ter and ddmchah), which are needed for the 
watcher of the crops to protect them from the birds, and the gopyia or sling 
which he uses. Not a few of the implements are clumsy, but in some cases 
at least with cause. The cart must be heavy and strong to stand the joltings 
of the ruts of village roads ; the plough must be light and not penetrate 
too deeply at the time of sowing, for the rain-fall is not always sufficient to 
penetrate far into the soil, and a damp bed of not a few inches deep is 
needed below the seed, for its roots to shoot down into. To have a hea^y plough 
for the preparation of the fields and a light one for sowing, is, of course, quite 
beyond the ideas of a Jat cultivator. Winnowing in the Indian fashion, by 
pouring the grain from a basket held by a man standing on a stool and 
allowing the wind to bear away the chaff, is till the present day the common 
practice in parts of Ireland, I believe. The sugar-mills are no doubt 
unnecessarily clumsy, and both the quantity and quality of the juice expressed 
are affected by the practise of cutting the cane into small pieces. One or 
two iron mills introduced experimentally did not find much favor, but a 
second attempt, if made, would perhaps be more successful. 

78. The soils of the district have already been described briefly in 
paragraph 7, and there is little more to add here. It is not always easy to 
say what class any particular field belongs to, as each soil passes by fine 
gradations into the other. At the present settlement the matiydr has been 
overstated somewhat, especially in the Sampla tahsil, and the bhur understated 
in the three northern tahsils. In years of good rain there is but little to 

choose between ddkar, mdtiyar and rausli ; and bhur 
CultiYated Area : SoUs. j^^g ^^n^ advantage, that it will often grow a crop on 

a rain*fall which is quite insufiicient for any other class of soil. The area 
of each soil according to the present measurements of the cultivated lands 
paying revenue to Government, is as follows : — 
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Acre$. 



Percentage, 



Manured 

Dakar 

Matiyar 

Bausli 

Bhar 



•• • 



32,054 


4 


21,051 


2 


58.677 


7 


671,901 


75 


110,732 


12 



Total .•. 894,415 



100 



The manured area is undoubtedly lower than it should be, in spite of 
the clearest orders issued for its careful record; more than I of the hhur 
soil is found in the Jhajjar tahsil. Of the total area of the district, which 
is 11,53,547 acres, the following is the detail : — 



Ukassessed. 
Acres. Percentage. 



Assessed. 
Acres. Percentage. 



Revenue-free ... 15,509 
Unculturable ... 66,554 



1 
6 



Culturable,.. 163,336 
Fallow ,.. 13,733 
Cultivated... 894,415 



14 
1 

78 



Total ... 82,063 



Total ... 1,071,484 



93 



Detail of total area. 



The area entered as culturable is high, some of it being undoubtedly 

unculturable, and most of it consisting of the village 
reserved jungles, which cannot in any case be broken 
up. Of the revenue-free area 12,943 acres are cultivated, so that the total 
area in the district to which cultivation extends is 9,07,358 acres. . The 
Settlement figures agree in a remarkable manner with those of the Revenue 

Survey made during the currency of Settlement 
Beyenne Suryey areas. operations in the cold seasons of 1875-76 and 1876-77. 
The comparison of the results may be made thus : — 



Tahsil. 



CULTIVATBD AbBA. 



I 



Goh&na 
Rohtak 
Sampla 
Jhajjar 

Total 



• a. 



.• . 



JBy Revenue 
Survey. 



By Settlement 
Measurements* 



Total Area. 



Acres. 
171,503 
299,789 
219,298 
224,236 

914,826 



■• 



Acres. 
169,922 
299,432 
215,667 
222,337 

907,358 



By Reverme 
Survey. 



Acres. 

214,644 

874,924 

262,343 

298,502 

1,160,413 



By Settlement 
Meaaurementa 



Acres 
215,056 
378,464 
261,778 
298,249 

1,153,547 
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The difference fcetweon the total areas of the two surveys is thus 3,134 
meres (5 squaTe miles) or "27 per cent. ; only that of the cultivated area is 7,468 
acres or '82 per cent, and is due entirely to the difference between the seasons 
in which the two surveys were made, tlie accuracy of Mr. Purser's measure- 
ments has been acknowledored by the Punjab Government ; and.I have only to 
add that as the previous Revenue Survey of Jhajjar in 1858-60 put the total 
area of the tahsil -at 298,123 acres, our measurements differ less from the 
present survey than it differs itself from the former. The cultivated lands 

are classified as follows in the Settlement papers, with 
Irrigation &c. respect to artificial irrigation and the rainfall :— 



Acres. Ptrcentage^ 



1(1). — Canal irrigated 

(2). — Canal and well irrigated 

{•3). — Canal and flood irrigated 

(4). — Well irrigated .•• 

\5). — Well and flood irrigated 

(6). — Flood irrfgated 

(7). — Rain-land 



va • 



•'^ • • ■ • 



96,778 . 


11 


5 


— - 


92 


•— 


20,595 


2 


1,740 


— 


9,540 


1 


765,665 


86 



. Total . .., 894,415 100 

Two-ftiirds of the canal-irrigated area are in Gohana ^ about «ix-sevenths 
of the well lands, nine-tenfhs of the flooded lands, and all the well and flooded 
lands are in Jhajjar ; items (2) and (-3) in the above list are due to an 
unnecessary refinement of classification. The system of cultivation under 
each of the above set of conditions may now be noticed briefly. 

74. Canal irrigation is effected almost entirely by flow (tor)^ only 

2,496 acres in the whole district require the water 

tCanal lands. ^ be lifted to them {d&l). At last Settlement the 

area irrigated by lift bare a considerable proportion to that irrigated by flow ; 

but the silting of tlie canal, and the consequent constant heightening of its 

banks, have now raised the water above the level of the country at almost 

all points. Whether this is an unmixed advantage is doubtful ; the abuses 

of the present system have been noticed in paragraph 38 of the Gohana 

Assessment Report. In many villages the irrigated area has been allowed to 

iQ^r>ease out of all proportion to the necessities of the estate ; this point has 

been fully noticed in the separate report on owners' rates, published in Punjab 

Proceedings, No. 13 of October 1879, and which is bound up with the 

Assessment Reports. The new system of owners' rates vyill, it is hoped, effect 

some change for the better here. He water leaves the canal through 

masonry outlets called mori ; the larger water-courses are named khdnds 

in Gohana, and dhdnak in Rohtak a,nd Sampla, and the lesser phdnke ; 

ra;6<?Aas are the main distributaries. The system of irrigation from the canal 

will be found detailed in the notes prefaced to each canal circle in the Village 

Note-bookS; and in the separate irrigation records which have been prepared 
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eacli canal and villac^e. Tlie general system of distributing water from tBe 
€sa.nal is not sufficiently adhered to ; in all seasons of pressure, bewAr 
(getting water out of turn) is apt to prevail, and places endless opportunities 
of corrupt dealings in the hands of the subordinates of the Irrigatioa 
3Department. The canal requires to be cleaned out thoroughly down to the- 
■proper level of its bed ; there is always some trouble in eflFecting the 
"vrork of clearance, as the Jats will not, as a rule, do it themselves, 
£1.1 though thoy do clean out their water-courses, but send their menials 
"to do the work. The district officers might give much useful assistance to 
the Canal department in this matter. The discrepancies between our canal 
irrigated areas and those of the Irrigation department have been fully noticed 
in the Assessment reports. Time will show which set of figures is more nearly 
correct on an average. In paragraph 7 allusion has already been made to 
the development of saline efflorescence caused by the canals. The oriorin of 
this pest has been fully discussed in the papers of the recent Aligarh con- 
ference, and I have no intention of adding anything to the controversy here^ 
The villages above Mundlanah in the north-east corner of Gohana and the estate 

of Muazzamnagar above Kharkhaudah in Sampla, 
Saline effioresceoce. , which suffer most from actual efflorescence, seem to 
have been attacked as forming the highest ground near ; in none of these case^ 
is there any serious check of natural clraipag^, «or are the lands liable to be 
swamped, as they are in Chatera, Siwanka and Mahmudpur, along the main- 
line of the Robtak canal, and in which this cause alone is the origin of the 
evil. In Mirzapur, and Chhichrana on the Gohana border, and in Sisrauli 
in Rohtak, the salt is probably developed by soakage from the canal, whose 
bed is there high above the level of the country. In no other canal villages is 
the efflorescence as yet badly developed in the cultivated lands ; but, thanks to 
the escape floods from the Dehli canal, it is developing fast \n Bidhlan, Sehri 
and Khandah, in Sampla. Four small estates have had a five years' settle- 
ment made with them on account of the ravages committed by this pest ;^ 
in every case the existence of the evil has been entered in the Village ifote- 
book, and its possible spread should bo carefully watched by all revenue 
officers. It is to be hoped, however, that in the Gohana estates at least the 
area affected will gradually diminish as the good effects of the new alignment 
of the canal are felt. It may be noticed hc^re that the scale of charges which 
now prevails for the use of water — occupiers' rates — was fixed in 1866, and i& 
more thai! double the old scale which prevailed under the contract systenk 
at last Settlement. The present rates are as follow — 
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Class. 


Crop. 


Bate fbb acre. 


FUyw. 


Lift. 


I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


Sugarcane and gardens 

Bice, tobacco, vegetables, and water 
nuts 

Indigo, cotton and all spring crops 

All autumn crops not given above... 

A single, watering before plough- 
ing to fallow lands 


Bs. a. p. 
5 

3 
2 4 
1 10 0. 

10 


Bs. a. p. 
3 5 4 

2 
18a 
10 

10 



The rate for gardens is per annum, the others are per crop : a single 
watering is called by the people palewa or paleo. 

75. There are 2,088 irrigation wells in use in the district, and 639 out of 

use. Of the wells in work, 1,511 are in the Jhajjar 

Well lands. ^ahsil, and 340 in Sampla ; 1,793 are lined with 

masonry, and 275 are simply dug in the earth. A very great number of the 
wells have been sunk since 1860, and an area of 4,300 acres attached to 372 
wells is at present exempted from assessment at well rates under the cover of 
protective leases. They are all worked by the well-known system of the bucket 
and rope (Ido and charas) ; no Persian wheels are found in the district, although 
thev could be certainly used in the flooded tracts. As most of the irrigation 
wells are situated where water is near the surface, the average depth to the 
water in them throughout the district is only 27 feet, as compared with 52 
feet or nearly double, in drinking wells. There are a few wells fitted with 
four and three buckets, but these are rare ; nearly one-fourth of the wells 
have two buckets, the rest are worked by a single one. The unlined wells are 

generally of larger circumference than the masonry 

tJnlined wells. ones, in order to prevent the water spilling on their 

sides. They are of three kinds, and nearly all in the Jhajjar tahsil. The first 
kind consists of those which are strengthened by a wooden frame-work down 
below as well as by wattling of fardsh boughs : these are called kothawallas 
and will last 15-20 years ; they- cost Bs. 60-70. The second kind have wattling 
only and are termed jhdrwallaSj they cost Bs. 25-30, and last 10 years. The 
third class have no protective lining of any kind, and are called galawallaSy they 
are few in number, cost Bs. 15 each to excavate, and last, if there is no extra- 
ordinary rain-fall, for 5 years. A large number of unlined wells used to exist 
in the Gohana tahsil (and no doubt in Sampla also), as is shown by the returns 
of the first Bevenue Survey in 1825-30 ; but as the canal irrigation extended, 
these fell in, or else fell out of use. The water in wells affected by canal 
irrigation has risen enormously since the canal was restored ; the point has 
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been noticed in paragraph 5 of tbe Goh4na Assessment Report, and it may be 
added that there is found in some wells of the low-lying canal villages 50-60 
feet of water, showing how far the natural level was once below what it now 
has artificially become. In some villages which lie along the course of the old 
Kashaoti Naddi in Jhajjar, the depth of the water from the surface has become 
greater since the floods ceased to come down. The masonry wells in the south- 
east corner of Jhajjar are made of stone, procured from the little hills on that 
side ; elsewhere they are lined with bricks ; in the villages for miles round 
Mohan Bari, the materials for lining wells have been dug out of the old site 
there. The stone wells of Kosli are remarkable for their very small circnm^ 
fercnce, and their water for its qualities ; the people call it nectar {amrat 

kapdni). Mr. Purser, in paragraph 8 of the Jhajjar 
Water of wells. Assessment Report, has fully described the qualities 

of the various kinds of water in the district. The wells in use and out of use 
are classified as follows, according to the quality of their contents : — 

I(fo, of wells. 

Sweet-water ••• ••• ••• 1,310 

Malmala ,^ ••• ••• ••• 546 

Matwalla „ ... ••• •• 39 

Bitter „ (shor khdra) ••• ••• 604 

Salt water {slior kallar) ... ••• 228 

^■^■— ^ 

Total ... 2,727 

Nearly all the wells out of use belong of course to the last two 
classes ; salt water wells include those of the A'gris for the manufacture of 
salt. The sweet wells are found principally in the naturally flooded tracts^ 
which thus have a great advantage over the other portions of the district. 
Few of the wells are naturally sweet, they are made so and kept so by the tanks 
and floods of the streams. The land irrigated by the bitter wells has to be 
changed every year or two years in order to avoid the excessive development of 
r^A efflorescence ; this system of change is called ^aZ-pa^. Salt efiOLorescence 
is present in considerable quantities in the Rajput estates in the south-east 
corner of Jhajjar, and again in a few villages above Guriani and round 
Bhurawas ; the development of this evil should be carefully watched, as if it 
causes many wells to fall out of use, the distribution of the revenue made at 
Settlement is apt to become very unequal. The irrigated area per well 
throughout the district is 10 acres, ana in the Jhajjar tahsil 12 ; about 
2 acres more of irrigable land are attached to each well ; the area irrigated 
by each wheel is about 8 acres. The special system which prevails among 
the Ahirs, of each sharer working the well year by year in turn, has been 
noticed in paragraph 46. About 5,000 pairs of oxen are required to equip the 
wells of the district fully, and only about 125 pair of this number were found 
short at the time of Settlement measurements. The cost of masonry wells 
for irrigation varies from Rs. 400 in the naturally flooded circles to more 
than twice as much in the rain-land tracts of the northern tahsils ; the average 
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than one-fhird for tiie spring, and the land gets rest till the seadon for which 
it is kept oomes ronnd again : if there is heavy sammer rain, the whole area 
will perhaps be pnt nnder the antamn crop, and in that case no spring crop 
is taken at all. These arrangements are dne to the nature of the seasons, 
rather than to anjr care for the soil. On lands irrigated by wells and canals 
a crop is taken every harvest, as far as possible ; the floods of the natnral 
streams asnally prevent any autnmn crop, except sugar-cane, being taken 
on the lands affected by them. Rotation of crops is acknowledged and followed 
in a very imperfect way only, and for the sake of the crop rather than the 
soil ; after cotton, gram and barley are generally sown ; after rice and indigo, 
gram ; after joar and bdjra, wheat and gochni on irrigated lands, and gram 
on unirrigated ; before and after sugar-cane a grain crop is usually taken. 

78. The rain-fall of the last 19 years, from 1860-61 to 1878-79, has 
Biunfall. been as follows, in inches and tenths : — 

Inches* Inches. 



1860-61 




91 


1870-71 




13-2 


1861-62 




23-6 


1871-72 




18-2 


1862-63 




27-2 


1872-73 




26-7 


1863-34 




28-8 


1873-74 




24-7 


1864-65 




16 3 


1874-75 




16-2 


1865-66 




16-6 


1875-76 




31-1 


1866-67 




12-6 


1876-77 




21-2 


1867-68 




20-3 


1877-78 




15 


1868-69 




11-2 


1878-79 




21-2 


1869-70 




170 









The average rain-fall for the period is 19 J inches, which, is distributed 
thus according to months in each tahsil : — 

Gohdna. Rohtah. Sampla, Jhajjar, Average. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 

December ... 



••• 



. ■ • 



. . • 



■ • . 



• ■ . 



1 


•5 


• a. 


•3 


... 


•4 




•4 




•4 


• •• 


•5 


a. . 


•5 


• a • 


•3 




•4 




•4 


• • . 


•7 


• • . 


•7 


.a. 


•4 




•4 




•5 


. • • 


•4 


aa a 


•3 


• •• 


•3 




•3 




•3 


... 


•9 


a • . 


•7 


... 


•6 




•6 




•7 


... 


2-3 


... 


20 


... 


20 




20 




21 


• a. 


5-6 


. • a 


6-7 


... 


6-6 




6-7 




6-4 


..a 


41 


.■ . 


3-7 


... 


40 




3-6 




3-9 


.• • 


41 


. .a 


3-8 


... 


3-6 




3-8 




3-9 


• • . 


0-3 


... 


0-4 


• a. 


0-4 




0-3 




0-3 


«• a 


00 


.•• 


00 


• a. 


00 




00 




00 


• •• 


0-7 


. •• 


0-5 


• • • 


0-4 




0-6 




0-6 



201 



19-6 



190 



191 



19-5 
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Tlie run-fall is ^ator in the northern tahsil than in the others, u woald be 
expected, thon^h, curiooaljr enough, the Gohdna tahsil shows the lowest figure 
in three oat of the five years of scantiest rain since 1860-61. For the sis 

Siars from 1850-51 to 1855-56, the average fall, according to the retnms of the 
orth-Western Provincea Revenue Reports, was 22 1 inches, but the record 
was perhaps not so carefullv kept then na now. It will be seen that the fall of 
July is nearly double that of any other month; that the fall in August and Sep- 
tember is about equal, and tbnt the rains cease early ; the average fall in October 
beingonly ^ inch. The rain-fall may be divided off into the following periods:— 
December — February ... ... ... ... 1"4 

March — May ... ... ... 1*5 

June and Jnly 8'5 

August and September ... ... ... ... 7*8 

October and November '3 

Tot&l ... 19-5 

' speaking, thirteen inches go to the sowing of the antnmu cropi, and 

< to the sowing of the spring. November is the only month which 

'in-fall at all. The winter rains are scanty ; about an inch for the 

•A two inches (one more) for the wheat^ and barley. The early 

'Dable cotton to spring np welt, and the bdjra and fodder to be 

•re especially beneficial in replenishing or preventing the fnr- 

the stores of water in the tanks which begin to fail rapidly 

- ■ • May forward, but the really important rain is that of 

17, and again in 1874-75, the fall of the whole year was 

', • *oasona and in the drought 1877-78, but sucn rain as 

.1 ^ Jnly, and no famine or aerious drought took place. 

,'••*. 's. *yisoftbe district are 9 inches in 1860-61, 12-6 

■-" ,-* s. '•868-69, and 13'2 inches in 1870-71 ; the highest 

*" ,--'''^. '"^ -^ 1872-73 and 1875-76, when the gauges regis- 

^ \ • V' ' ^ "^'^ lowest record in any tahsil is 4'5 inches 

♦"\.*..- '' .-'» '^hest 37-5 at Siimpla in 1875-76, which was 

,*' \.- f. * -* • . , I in the district. The people consider the 

,•" ^ •■'*»• ' . ' to a depth of 2^ feet from the surface, 

. ^,- \ , r^ .^j^ ^^g ^^ follows : — 

\ . ' .' '. - 

, *, / ^ ' ' ^ damp their clothes. 

break the fluid's boundaries. 



• ' .Hi- after the l»st M\ in the 

^ y B ^teifihti ; lli('»'.' ur<.: 'iliriust as 
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79. 

Grope. 



The commoner crops grown in the Rohtak district, with their Eng- 
lish and vernacnlar names, are as follows — the corres- 
ponding botanical terms may be found in Mr. Parser's 
Montgomery Settlement Report : — 



Marybbi. 



I. — Antamn 



Crop. 



VernaoHlar 4M«m. 



51 —Spring 



••• •«• 



Joar 

B&jra 

Moth ... ... 

Mung ... -.,« 
Mdfih or Urd 
uw&r .■• ••» 

Vh&a 

B4ri or Bon 

Ikh 

Nil 



••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 



English Name. 



Abea in ackes. 



Great millet 
Spiked do. ... 
Pulse ... 






• •• 



• •• 



• •• 



• • •*• 



• •• ••'• 



• •• «i 



Gehftn 

Jan 
Channa 

Gochni 

Gojra 

Bejar 

TambAku ... 
Sarson ... ... 

TarkAri 



... 


fy .■• ••• 


.. . 




• •• 


Kice ... 


... 




... 


Cotton 


.•• 




«•. 


Sugar-cane ... 


••• . 




• •• 


Indigo ... ,«. 


... 






Total 


... 




«•• 


Wheat 


• a. 




• •• 


Barley 


... 




• •* 


Gram ... ... 


i 
• • t 




... 


^sam and wheat... 




•»« 


Barley and wheat. 




..a 


Barley and Gram. . . 




..'. 


Tobacco 


... 




... 


Rape Seed ... 


... 




• •• 


Vegetables. ... 


... . 






Total 


• a. 






Grand Total 


•-.. 





3,71,826 

2,60,793 

10,278 

1,421 

691 

12,099 

4,327 

44,126 

14,908 

1,387 

721,856 

35,845 

19,949 

107,418 

17,318 

661 

1,410 

170 

1,478 

645 

184,^89 



906,745 



Besides the above crops, an area of 2,243 acres, or *24 per oent. of that occupied 
by them was found under some .20 kinds of miscellaneous produce, which need 
ndt be detailed here, one-fourih being under fodder. The above area includes 
revenue*paying lands only, and the total is made up to the present figure 
by the lands under double crops, which, however^ liave been returned at far 
below their real mark. The cultivation of «pium, it may be noticed, is not 
permitted in the Hissar division. The large area sown with wheat and gram 
mixed is peculiar perhaps, as is the small amount of land under rape seed and 

?ulses, — the latter, however, are grown largely at the foot of hajra and joar. 
he gram area is much below the true one ; this is chiefly due to incorrect 
record at Settlement measurements, owing to a misunderstanding of the orders 
issued on the subject ; but little gram is grown in Jhajjar. On the other 
hand, nearly all the barley is cultivated round the wells of that tahsil, and the 
greater portion of the moth and bdjra (Jdkhar.ka des^Jdhan moth bdjra 
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^tzmesh) : liitle cotton, however, is fonnd there. The pake ffwar is jrrown^ 
principally for fodder, and is bat little eaten. Indigo caUivation is also below 
'blie real mark ; it is grown for seed only. The sagar-cane area is considera* 
l^le — ^half of it is in the Gohdna tahsil, where also nearly all the rice is fonnd 
in the bed of the Nai Naddi. The cotton area is eqaally divided among the 
tihree northern tahsils. It is the only crop that ever gives a doable yield ;* 
- i:hat of the second year is said to be better than that of the first, but all the 
same it is not nsual to leave the plants in the gronnd for a second season.^ 
Tobacco and vegetables occapy in oar retarns a less area than they do in 
reality ; the latter are grpwn almost entirely at the Jhajjar wells, and chiefly by 
Ahirs and menials ; the Jats seem to consider the cultivation of vegetables 
derogatory to them. In paragraph 43 of the Gohana Assessment Report, a 
comparison was made between the areas under crops at this Settlement and 
last ; a similar comparison as regards Sampla gives the same general resnlts- 
Indigo did act exist in the district in 1838 ; the sagar-cane area was under 
2,000 acres, and there was little wheat, compared with what there now is. 
The proportion of the chief crops to the whole cultivated area is much as fol- 
lows — millets, 69 per cent, (high); gram 12 per cent, (low); wheat and better 
spring grain crops, 8 per cent.; cotton 5 per. cent ; pulses 3 per cent ; and 
. sugar-cane 2 per cent. 

80. As regards the soils of the district, with the exception of Idfra, 
^ , . . " which is generally grown in the lijrhtest soils, and 

Cumvahonofcrop.. ^ce. which is always grown on clay, the crops ar« 

sown in any and all indifferently. The sugar-cane, indigo, and rice are always 
irrigated, the wheat and barley usually so, the second, third and fourth from 
the canal only, (roughly speaking,) the first by the SahUn floods also, and 
the barley from the Jhajjar wells. In years of good rain, a large area will 
be found under cotton ; tobacco is grown at the Goh4na wells only. Sugar- 
cane, indigo, and cotton will never give even a moderate yield, unless fair rain 
falls on the crop ; water applied to the roots alone does not suflice for them. 

Seed is taken by the less thrifty cultivators from the 
'• traders on the terms of paying back half as much 

again at harvest time ; the seed is often very bad and old : one-fi^fth^ more- 
than elsewhere is usually needed in the lighter soils. There are not many 
varieties (of seed) in the Bohtak district, — as a rule, only one kind is well 
known, and generally used. The wheat is of two kinds, red and white, the 
latter the more costly ; the rice is of three species, — Sumpati, which is white 
and fine : hansrajy which is white and coarse ; and sdnthi, whiclris red, small 
and coarse, but far the most commonly sown. Joavy which hangs its head, is 
called Idmpa : it is the best and sweetest kind ;fopii/d is the red drooping ^oar;: 
and dholi white joar which grows with head erect. The bdjra- commonly 
sown on bhur soil is the bdg7i — other kinds are the chihdausi and deswdl, the^ 
last of which is marked by the smallness of the ears. Ofmdsh three varieties 
are commonly used : the black, green and lirdi, which is a small black specieir 
that ripens very rapidly ; ffiodr is called arak and deswdl — the farmer is poor 
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and grows here and there in a wild state, when it is called rdndl A ^reat 

deal of the joar and bdjra is grown for fodder only ; 

Fodder crops. ^^ measui-ements sufficient attention was not paid 

to the distinction between fodder and grain crops. Nearly the whole of the 

giodr, ^ tojof the joar and bdjra crops, according to the season, — and 



16 



1 



of the gram crop, is either cut before it is ripe, or else is actually sown and 
grown as fodder. Green food in the shape of young wheat or barley is rarely 
given to the cattle, and turnips are nowhere grown for their use. 

81. All the crops of the district are of good quality, but I do not 

know that any one except the Kasendi tobacco has 
Wen known crops. ^ gp^^j^^j reputation outside. Locally famous is the 

red wheat of Silanah (Sampla), Kulksi and Lkth, and the white wheat of 
Mahrah and the villages ro^md Jauli in Gohsna.. Barley is best in Kosli ; 
rice in Mahmudpur and Gohana ; bdjra in Nauganwah and Bir Birkatabad ; 
mash in Daryapur, and mung in Dighal. The cotton of the Sampla villages, 
which are naturally flooded, and of the estates round Barodah in Gohana, is 
the best of its kind ; and sugar-cane of the first class is grown in Busanah, 
Sarsadh, Mahmudpur, Rohnah, Gopalpurand Sissanah,and among the naturally 
flooded villages at Bahadurgarh, Surah and Jehangirpur. The yield of the crops 

on each kind of soil is pretty much the same through- 
out the district. Differences of yield have been fully 
noticed in the Assessment reports ; and the general results accepted, which 
agree closely with those of the neighbouring districts, are as follows : — 

Yield Yield 



Yield. 



PER ACRE. 



PER ACRE. 



Joar 

Bajra 

Gram 

Moth 

Mung 



Mds. Seers. 



Irrigated. Unirrigated. 



• •• 



• • • 



7 
5 
12 
6 
5 




20 






Wheat 

Barley 

Gochni 

Rice 

Cotton 

Suorar-cane. 



Mds. Seers. 



14 
14 
16 
16 
6 
40 



20 








Mds. 
9 
8 
12 



There is but little wheat ever grown without irrigation, and the unirri- 
gated barley is only of any extent in j-ears of unusual rain. The evils 
and diseases which attack the crops and spoil their yield are many, but 
this again is unfortunately a subject on which there is little exact information 
at my disposal, though much that is general. A large number of ills caused 
by worms and caterpillars, and which it would need much study to identify, 
are put forward by the people. The rust (kungi) on wheat and barley is well 
known, and a similar disease attacks other crops. Frost is the enemy of 
sugar-cane, cotton, and gram ; hail often damages the wheat and barley just as 
it is ripening ; strong winds hurt the spring produce, and hot winds the 
autumn. Deer, hedge-hogs, and, above all, monkeys, as regards the sugar- 
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^SLTief are a perpetual source of trouble and mischief to tbe people, and the 
'wliole air seems to have become alive with birds at the time when the crop 
ripens. Swarms of locasts are not uncommon, but they either kindly pass 
oo south, or, if they stay, settle on the sand-hills and deposit their eggs there, 
^v^liere it is comparatively easy to destroy them. 

82. The round of the common task of agricultural operations does not 

call for more than a brief record. The cotton and 
w^ks""^ '' agiicultural gu^ar-cane are planted in April and May, and the 

indigo and early fodder crops are sown while yet 
tlie fields are being cleared of the wheat and barley : rain with hail in these 
two months may do great harm. In June the bajra and early joar^ the later 
cotton and santhi rice are sown, and the cotton and sugar-cane fields are 
cleared ; for all these crops early rain in June is most beneficial. In July and 
August all the Joctr goes into the ground and the pulses, and the fields have to be 
constantly cleaned ; moderate rain at intervals throughout the two months is 
what the agriculturalist prays for ; too heavy rain is apt to injure the crops^ 
and cattle both. In September the early bdjra is cut, and the gram begins 
to be sown ; on the final rains of this month depend the yield of grain of the 
autumn crops, and the extent of the spring crops. In October rain is not 
needed ; the later hdjraj and the joar are cut, and the spring sowings of wheat 
and barley commence ; in November and December the autumn crop is 
threshed out and stored, the picking of the cotton begins, and the last fields 
possible are put down with tne spring crops : rain in December is good for 
the gram. In January the sugar-cane ripens, and is cut and pressed, and 
the cotton is cut down ; some rain is desirable in this month and in February 
for the wheat and barley. In March the gram is cut, and after this 
month rain is no longer needed ; if it comes, it only does harm. Such in brief, 
is the Calendar of the year's agricultural work. I had a considerable collec- 
tion of weather-wise sayings of the people bearing on this subject, but unfor- 
tunately it has been lost, and it is now beyond my power to make the loss 
good again. 

83. In paragraph 49 some statistics as to the distribution of cultivation 
Ovrners and tenants. between owners and tenants have already been given. 

The area which each cultivator holds in canal-circles is 
5 acres, in well circles 9 acres, and in purely rain-land tracts 7 J acres. The 
distribution of the crops of each cultivator over these holdings may be put with 
approximate correctness as follows : — 



Rain-land. 

Joar 

Bajra 

Gram 



«•• 



Acres. 
4 
2 



Well. 

Acres, 

Joar, Bajra ... 3^ 
Cotton ... 1 
Barley ... 4^ 



Ctznal. 



Acres, 
.. li 
.. 1 



Joar 

Cotton :. 
Sugar-cane 0^ 
Wheat ... 2 



Total 



... 



7* 



Total 



Total 



... 
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No one except a fairly well-to-do man can afford tocnltivate sngar-cane j 
in tbe majority of cases, therefore, another half acre would be found undeir 
cotton instead. The gram area of Settlement being very low, the proportion of 
gram to bd^ra shown here does not tally with that of the respective areas 
shown under these crops in paragraph 79. The number of full-grown male 
cultivators whogo to plough is little less than three (2*82) ; the area per plough 
throughout the district is 20 acres, and comprises one holding and a third ; 
the area per plough is lowest in Sampla — 17 acres, and highest in Rohtak — 23 
acres. Farm servants are unknown in the district, and day laborers from out- 
side are rare ; they are employed occasionally when there is a very heavy crop, 
and generally come from the Bagar country. The menials have also been al- 
ready noticed in paragraph 48 ; they work as day laborers during harvest time, 
as soon as the crop of their master is got in, and receive wages by payment in 
kind! With regard to the payment of rents, the are^ held by tenants is dis- 
tributed as follows :— 

I.— OCCUPANCY TENANTS. 



Tabiil. 



OolU&A 

Sohtak 
Samp]* 
JlMjJar 
Total 



Tknaxtts patzno 

tab bvysnuk 

ONLY. 



9i 



896 
1,760 
8,836 
8,105 



e 



9,087 



I 



2,288 

7,176 

10,017 

14,141 



88,660 



Bs. 
8,488 

5,174 

12,526 

14,886 

86,667 



TSVAKTB PATINa 

Bati Bxsm. 



Tbhahtb fating 
Lump Bvnib. 



I 



894 

266 

18 

688 



i 

a 

I 



I 



, 2,276 

1,701 

86 

6^811 



1,806 



10,878 



Ba. 

6,622 

1,402 

108 

5,016 



12,048 



I 



188 

81 

781 



960 



646 

264 

8,970 



4,870 



& 



Ba. 



TbHANTS PA7INO 

Kind Bbmts. 



«4 

I 



1,200 

669 

5,8^4 

7,198 



186 



186 



i 



s 

^ 



648 
648 



I 



Ba. 



1,926 
1,926 



Total. 



\& 



1,790 
2,144 
8,485 



t 
a 

i 



4,600 

9,622 

10,856 



4,60925,070 



11.978 49,467 



i. 

Bs. 
9,00» 

7,77« 

13,802 

26,66» 



56,78» 



IL— NON-OCCUPANCY TENANTS. 



Tahbil. 



Gohana 
Bohtak 
£kmpla 
JhsJJar 
Total 



Patiho Bkybnub 

ONLY. 



Pating at Bxnt 
Batxs. 









a> 



I 



a 

I 



m 

a 

a 



Paying at.Lump 
Batxs. 



Paying in 
Kind. 



Total. 



I 



a 

& 



I 





a 

I 



I 



.p 



8,166 
6,056 
4,229 
1.978 



15,422 



8,429 
26,686 
14,862 

6,774 



66,251 



J 



Bs. 
12,243 

21,044 

14,855 

7,652 



66,294 



Bs. 
8,369!l4.849 83,465 



2,694 

28 

7 



6,098 



20,880 
126l 
67 



83,872 



24,214 

172 

42 



57,893 



501 

719 

1,846 

2,709 



2,444 

4,579 

6,162 

15,641 



6,27528,716 



Bs. 
5,776 


180 


631 


4,886 


107 


884 


18,846 


154 


' 500 


25,896 


451 


2,471 


54,358 


892 


8,936 



Bs. 
1,177 

1,401 

718 

4,324 



7,215 
9,675 
6,767 
6,140 



7,616 27,687 






26,868 
51,429 
21,140 
24,863 



Bs. 
6S;661 

50,995 

88,686 

37,914 



1,23,775 1,7616S 
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These figures cannot be said to be absolntelj correct ; tiie people will enter 
false rents and the Superintendents will not prepare correct returns even of 
these ; such as thej are, they may be analysed as follows. The figures shown 
here are less than those in paragraph 49 by 99 Agris, or makers of salt^ who 
hold 40 acres of land as tenants-at-will, and pay for it a rent of Bs. 717. More 
than half the area in the hands of occupancy tenants is in the Jhajjar tahsil, 

Examination of figures. *"^ ^^^ two-thirds no rent is paid, only the government 

roT^nue ; tenants-ai-will pay the government revenue 
only on something less than half of their whole area. The following are the 
average payments at rent rates and lump rates per acre ; the latter, through- 
out, are the higher, and most nearly approach real rents. 

Rate Rent Lump Rent 

per acre. per acre. 

Bs. A. p. Bs. A. p. 

Occupancy tenants 12 6 17 6 

Ilon-occupancy tenants ••• 1 9 10 1 14 3 

The net rent over and above the Qovernment revenue in each case is as 

foUows : — 

Net Bate Rent Net lump 

per acre. . rent per acre. 

B8. A. P. Bs. A. P. 

Occupancy tenants 4 1 7 8 

Non-occupancy tenants .•• 13 4 14 7 

« 

From this it is evident that real rents are not met with, as a rule, in the Bohtak 
district, and will only be found here and there, where special circumstances 
exist. No rent can be considered real which is not double of the old revenue if 
it includes that. Even in these cases they are generally accidental, and due 
to the land on which they are paid having become irrigated or broken up 
since last Settlement. The only real rents are those on canal lands in 
Gohana and S?impla, and these are found over a very limited area only. 
The area held by tenants-at-will paying revenue only is, it will be observed, 
much the smallest in the Jhajjar tahsil ; the custom of taking rents grows up 
perhaps more readily under native than under English rule in a district like 
Bohtak ; it may also be noticed that the average holding of a tenant paying no 
rent is only about half of that of a tenant paying rent over and above the re- 
venue. The area on which occupancy tenants pay rent in kind is insignificant, 
_ ^ . , . , and is found only in some of the Jhajjar naturally- 

Bents in kind. g^^j^j villages i the rates in kind paid by tenante- 

at-will are as follows — 
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JRate. Area in acres. 



At i of crop 740 

Ati„ „ 2,404 

At*,, „ 279 

At i „ „ 296 

Ati„ ,> 68 
At^andi 



149 

Total ... 3,936 

There is evidently not much help to be got here in fixing the share of 
produce which should form the Government revenue. The number of tenants 
of all classes in the three northern tahsils paying at rate rents may be classified 
as follows, according to the amount of revenue and rent per acre which they 
pay ; the Settlement Superintendents will not allow me to show the areas as 
well, or any figures for tahsil Jhajjar. 

No8. paying rent. Rate. 





- 


Bs. 


A. 


p. 




Bs. 


A. 


P. 


2,344 


Up to 





8 
















2,042 


From 





8 





to 


1 








1,406 


» 





1 





j> 


1 


8 





1,075 


)} 





1 


8 


» 


2 








175 


)f 





2 





>j 


2 


8 





72 


>} 





2 


8 


>j 


3 








79 


}t 





3 





» 


3 


8 





58 


}} 





3 


8 


}} 


4 








8 


j> 





4, 


.0 


M 


4 


8 






Total 7,259 

The rents at lump suras are swollen by the figures of the Sampla tahsil ; but 
very high rents are taken in Kharkhaudah and Bahidurgarh — as much as Rs. 8 
an acre for canal land in the first village. Nothing but a very minute analysis 
can lead us to instances of real undoubted rents ; and the results of such a 
task when completed are of very little use, as the areas in such cases are so 
small that they cannot serve as general guides in fixing the assessments. 

84. It only remains now to notice the customary dues of the village men- 
ials, before proceeding to the previous fiscal history 
Menials and their dues. ^f ^^^ district. The status of a menial does not in any 

way spring from the payment of hearth fees {kudi kamini), and it is quite a 
mistake to include persons like the village trader, goldsmith, oilman or mdli in 
the list, (as was done by Mr. Gubbins in 1838,) because they pay such fees ; 
these men never are and never can be menials. A menial is one who for 
certain clearly defined regular services receives certain well known regular 
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dues ; he may of eonrse receive snch payment as may be agreed npon, m 
return for other services, but this in no way alters his position. The zemin- 
dars divide them into two classes — those wliose labor is intimately connected 
with agriculture, viz., the blacksmith, carpenter and chamdr, and those whose 
services are rendered in other ways and less reorularly, as the weaver, barber, 
Jkahdr, potter, waterman, washerman and sweeper, whom they call " house 
menials " — " kJidngi kaminJ*^ A European looking at the greater gulf of 
separation in the ordinary relations of life which exists between the villagers 
and the chanidra, sweepers, weavers and kakdrs, is apt to place these four 
classes together as a body outside the pale of coninmnication aud distinct 
from the other menials, as has been done in ^)aragniph 48 ; but the classification 
of the people themselves is that given above. In the following table the dues 
paid to the first 3 classes, as compared with the rest, show clearly the reason of 
the distinction made by the villagers ir^ 



Name or Menial. 




I. — Carpenter— JTA^i . , . 



II — Blacksmith — Zokdr,.. 



III. — Chamdr — Tanner 



IV.— JTttinAdr— Potter 



To supply and make the wood- 
work of all ordinary agricul- 
taraliraplementR, beds, stools, 
etc. Other work is paid for. 



To supply all Iron work neces- 
sary for agriculture. Any- 
thing required beyond this 
is paid for. 

(1) To assist, as required, at 
every kind of house and field 
labor ; to supply shoes to 
the wbole family twice a 
year, whips, goads, etc. 

(2) To assist as required in 
household work, and supply 
2 pair of shoes to the family 
yearly, with whips, etc. 

(3) To assist in household 
work, and mend shoes only. 



To supply vessels for travellers 
at the rest-house, and present 
a set of dishes at a marriage. 



Dues. 



(1) 50 seers per 130 maunds of 
yield, and a day^s food at sow- 
ing time. 

(2) One bundle of barley or 
wheat with straw per plough 
in the spring, and 2 bundles 
of joar or b^ra in the 
autumn. 

(3) On a daughter's marriage^ 
Re. 1, and on a son's 4 as. 

The same as the above ; but the 
dues at a marriage are only 
half of the above, usually. 



(1) One tenth of the whole 
yield of the crop. 

(2) At a boy's marriage Be. I, at 
a girl's Be. 1 to 5. 



(1) One twentieth of the yield 
of the crop. 

(2) As above. 



(1) One fortieth of the yield 
of the crop. 

(2) As above. 

(1) A basket of grain and a 
bundle of the crop each har- 
vest. 

(2) At marriages 8 annas to Bs. 3. 
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Name of Menial. 



T.— JTtfAar— Cooly 




VI.— AiAA4— Waterman ... 



VII. — Chuhra — Sweeper ... 



VII.— Barber— JVai 



To sapplj water to Hindu 
houses, and at marriages. 
The baskets which these men 
make are paid for. 

To supply water to the house. 



To sweep the village lanes ; to 
do mi^ellftAeous work re- 
quired <^f him ; to graze cat- 
tle, and collect persons when 
needed for any assemblage. 



To do such household duties as 
are required of him ; to feed 
guests ; to shave the polls of 
males ; and to go on errands. 



Dues. 



At marriages 4 annas to Rs. 1-8. If 
the kaMr helps in the field, 
at harvest he receives a ban- 
die of the crop. 

A basketful of grain yearly, and 
4 annas to Be. 1 on a marriage. 



There is no special rate of 
muneration fixed ; grain ia 
given at the harvest time, and 
the clothes of the deai| are 
also made over to this class, 
and broken food. 

No actual dues are appointed ; 
grain is given at each harvest 
to the barber and hie wife, 
and fees on a marriage. 



No dues are appointed as a rule for the dhdnak or weaver, who either 
receives remuneration for the cloth which he weaves, or else renders much 
the same services as the kahdr for the same dues. The fees in the above list 
are not, of course, an absolute standard ; they are those prevailing in the large 
estate of Sanghi, and many petty variations from them will be found in 
other villages. The chamdrSj it may be noted, are generally attached to one 
owner or to a few families, and are not at the disposal of every one ; this 
connection cannot be broken till the crops of the current year have been 
housed, but it can then be terminated from either side. 
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PART V. 



FORMER FISCAL HISTORY. 

85. Of the fiscal history of the Rohtak district before the advent of ihe 
History up to 1803. British rule, it is not necessary to write. The old 

fiscal divisions have been detailed in parat^rafih 28, and 
no doubt the Mogul administration of the revenue t\ as tlie same here as in 
the rest of North India ; the system is well known, and has been well 
described by Sir Q. Campbell, at pp. 96-98 of his " Modern India." As the 
central Government grew weaker^ and as the people become bolder, they 
naturally began to refuse to pay any revonue ; George Thomas had to 
collect his by the persuasion of guns and bayonets, while the Nawabs of 
Dujana gave up the attempt in disgust and despair after a trial of six years. 
It was after such experiences that the north of the district passed under Eng- 
lish collectors, thanks to whom there is at the present time no tract in India 
in which the Government demand is paid more promptly and regularly. 

86. With regard to its previous fiscal history, the district naturally 
History Bince dual divides itself into two separate portions — (I) the 

older tracts formiiior nearlv the whole of the three 
northern tahsils^ and which have been under our administration for over 60 
years ; and (2) the estates which belonged once to the Nawabs of Jhajjar and 
Bahadurgarh, and came under English management only in 1858. The for- 
mer comprise 295 villages, with an area of 805,315 acres, and the latter 
amount to 2 ID in number, with an area of 348,232 acres. Two fifths of the 
villages, therefoie, and nearly oue-third of the area, have been added to the 
Kohtak district since the Regular Settlement of the principal portion was 
made in 1838-40. 



1.— THE ESTATES OF THE OLD ROHTAK DISTRICT. 

It will conduce to clearness to show here the constitution of the present 
northern revenue* sub-divisions, with reference to former arrangements, before 
proceeding to notice separately and briefly the revenue fortunes of the old 
estates. The necessarv facts may be clearly arranged thus: — 
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VILLAGES. 







Now IN Tahsil 




Formerly in 


Gohsna. 


Robtak. 


Sampla. 


TotaL 


Bohtak-Beri tahsil 

Mehim do. 
Oohana do. 
Sampla do. 

Haweli-Palam, Dehli do 

Kings Taial Tillages ... 

Jagir... ••• ••• ••• , 

Bahadurgarh State 

Jhajjar State 




2 

80 

• • • 

1 

• • • 
. ■ • 
. . • 


82 
28 

• • t 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

1 
2 
1 


21 

• •• 

• •• 

62 

12 

6 

• • • 

21 
. 5 


105 

28 

80 

62 

12 

7 

1 

23 

6 


• 

Total 


> . . 


83 


114 


127 


324 



Constitation of the old 
district. 



Deducting the 29 estates of the two Nawabs from the ahove total, we have 
a remainder of 294 old villages in these three tahsils, of which the last added to 
the district were the twelve Dehl: estates in 1862 a. d. The actual number of 
villages which have remained incorporated in the Robtak district since its crea- 
tion in 1824 A. D. is thus 283, and the actual number 
which have been directly under our revenue adminis- 
tration since then is 275 ; the Rohtak jagir village was 
resumed in 1844 ; the Sampla tdiul estates were taken back on account 
of gross mismanagement in 1848, and the Gohana estate confiscated 
in 1857 ; its revenue, however, had been fixed in 1845. To complete 
the tale of changes since 1840, it must be added that four Sampla 
estates were transferred to the Sunipat tahsil in 1862, and six Mehim 
villages, together with all those of Bhiwani, in number thirteen, to 
the Hissar district at the same time. When we took over the old four 
tahsils of the district between 1810 — 1820, we found the western portions 
almost over-run with jungle, life and property generally insecure, many 
of the smaller estates deserted for the refuge of the larger ones, the canal 
destroyed, and the whole machinery of administration out of gear. How 
order was educed from confusion, and how the district gradually became 
one of the most prosperous in North India, will be traced in the following 
brief paragraphs. As has been already stated in paragraph 32, only the Rohtak- 
Beri and Mehim-Bhiwani tabsils were at first taken under our management; 
Oohana and Kbarkhaudah-Mandauthi were not added till 10 years later, 
and the district was not constituted till 1824. To get rid of the subject of 
the old tahsils, as such, once for all, it may be stated that for a time there 
^ere actually two tahsildars in each of the sub-divisions^ which bore double 
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TisLines. This may have been rendered necessary at first by the tarbnlenk 
oliaracter of the people ; after a time a Naib-Tahsildar was found sufficient 
a.t Maiidauthi, Beri and Bhiwani^ and these^ too^ in their turn passed away 
Istter. 

b7. Tlie first revenue Settlements effected in the district were made 

Barly Settlement Regu- after the method laid down in Regulation IX of 1805 

lations and Settlements. a. d. This enactment embodied a proclamation of 

tlie Governor General to the people of North India who had just passed und(»r 

tlie British rule, and announced that Government had determined to 

adopt the plan of assessing the revenue with " moderation and justice," 

and that it was important that the terms proposed ^should become known at 

once. Hitherto, it was said, •" from the earliest times to the present period, 

*' the public assessment upon lands has never been fixed, and according to 

*' established usage and custom, the rulers have exercised a discretionary and 

Kegulation IX of 1806. " despotic authority whereby the right of pro- 

" perty has become precanous and of little value, 
" whilst the lands, by being let in farm to strangers and otherwise disposed of^ 
*' have been impoverished, and tenants and cultivators of the soil have been 
" exposed to rapacity and oppn»ssion." The Government had, therefore, de- 
cided, in order to induce the cultivators to feel seci|re and extend their efforts, 
to make a three year's (!) Settlement with them, to be followed by a second for 
the same period, and then by one of four years, — an increase of revenue cal- 
culated on arithmetical principles laid down in the Begulation being taken at 
each Settlement. After these ten years, had passed, a permanent Settlement 
was to be made of all lands as were then in ^^ a sufficiently improved state of 
"cultivation to warrant this." It is not likely that the greatest admirer of Set- 
tlements in perpetuity would have been able to find a single estate in Rohtak 
so advanced in 1813 A. D. as to warrant its beinor admitted to the benefit of 
these terms ; but before any harm could be done, this clause was cancelled 
by Regulation X. of 1812. The early Regulations of Government were not in 
force indeed in the Dehli territory, which was specially exempted from their 
operation till 1832 A. D. ; but tliey were, nevertheless, followed as guides, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the enactment of 1805, two Summary 
Settlements of three years each were effected for the Rohtak-Beri tahsil by the 
Honorable Mr. Gardiner. Mehim-Bhiwani was, no doubt, treated in a similar 
manner, but there is no record of this. In 1815 A. D. a five-year Set- 
R«t«mai^ «5*.ffi*.r«««f tlement of the former tahsil and a ten-year Settlement 

Dummarj oei^uemeni;. /•.ii., r»i_ i_ ii j 

of the latter, which was much more backward, were 
made by Mr. W. Fraser ; while in 1820 Rohtak-Beri received a second Sum- 
mary Settlement and Gohana with Kharkhaudah-Mandauthi, which, had 
meanwhile lapsed to Government, a first Summary Settlement at the bands 
of Mr. T. T. Metcalf and Mr. Fraser. It may be noted here that the twelve 
Dehli estates were settled by officers other than those who assessed the rest of 
the district. At least four Summary Settlements of these villages took place 
before 1838 a. d.^ but whether there were more than these^ and who effected 
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any one of them, the Settlemont Officer of Dehli states tliat be is unable to in- 
form me. Before the next revisions were made in 1825, Reorulation YII of 
1822 was passed. This, with No. IX of 1833, is usually called famous, thon^h 

Reffulatioti VII of 1S22 ^^^^ ^® light of our present revenue knowledge, it is 

not easy to see anytbinof to excite particular admirst— 
tion in it. It was intended, as Sir G. Campbell has noted, to combine the 
advanta^s of a ryotioary system with village leases ; and, in so far as it 
provided for a record of rights, ordered the Settlement to be made villaore 
by village, and insisted on a proper enquiry into revenue-free tenures ( the 
procedure for which was minutely laid down afterwards in Regulations IX' 
and XIY of 1825), the enactment was a decided advance from the old pro- 
cedure, although the record of rights made under it was nearly valueless^ 
except so far as it may have drawn the attention of the people to the pre- 
paration of a better oner But so far as it recited that '^ a moderate assess- 
" ment being" equally conducive to the true interests of the Government and to 
** the well-being of its subjects, it is the wish and intention of Government that 
" in revising the existing Settlement, the efforts of the revenue officers 
'^ should be chiefly directed, not to any general enhancement of the revenue, 
'^ but to the object of equalising the public burdens, and of ascertaining, set- 
" tling, and recording the rights, interests, privileges, and properties of all 
" persons occupying, managing and cultivating land," the Regulation 
was, in Rohtak at least, a aead letter. An increase of Rs. 2,000 
was taken in the very Settlement which followed, although the revenue 
was already so heavy as to be nearly intolerable, and the unequal 
distribution of the demand was even greater than its burthen. Great 
allowance most, however, be made for the unfortunate Settlement officers of 
those days, who had neither maps, nor correct areas, nor any other reliable 
facts to go upon. During the currency of the next fourfold batch of Settle- 
ments, made by Mr. G. Campbell, assisted by Messrs. W. and H. Fraser, 

First Revenue Survey. *« old ^nal was re-opened, and the Revenue Survey 

01 Gohana, Kharkhaudah-Mandautni, and part of 
Rohtak-Beri, took place in 1826-27 A. D ; that of the remainder of Rohtak 
and of Mehim followed in 1832, after which the Settlement Officer had a sort 
of guide to assist him in fixing his village assessments. Before the revenue 
survey was completed, the four tahsils were summarily settled once again by 
Mr. J. P. Gubbins and Mr. J. C. Grant ; another increase, — this time nearly 
Rs. 4,000 — being taken in the year of highest demand. While these Settlements 
were still running. Regulation V of 1832 did away with the control of the 
Resident at Delhi, by making the territory west of the Jumna subject to the 

Keeulation IX of 1833 ^^8^ Court and Board of Revenue of the North West 

Provinces, and Regulation IX of 1833 supplied the 
necessary Settlement machinery which had not been provided for in Regula- 
tion VII eleven years previously, and enacted that each estate should be 
assessed according to the produce and capabilities of its land as ascertained 
at the time of revision of Settlement. This Regulation, it may be noted, was 
ibe last but eight which ever became law in ludia ; after these commences 
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the Book of Acta. Finally, the last Summary Settlements of the Bohtak dis- 
trict were made by Mr. S. Fraser and Mr. C. Gubbins in 1835, the demand 
once again being added to by a sum of Bs. 20,000. 

88. The revenue of the Summary Settlements was undoubtedly pitched 
Nature of Bnmmary Bet- much too high throughout; the demands will be found 
tlements. in detail for each Settlement in the Assessment reports. 

Witli the present state of increased population, better prices, improved com- 
munication, and general material improvement, it would still be impossible to 
'think of realizing a demand deduced from tlie rates of incidence of the revenue of 
the last Summary Settlement on the cultivated area of 1838 A. D. These rates 
were as follows : — 













hieidenee per 












acre of 


eultivation. 




R. 


A. F. 


Robtak-Beri 




82 


estates ... 






6 4 


Ditto 




21 








7 2 


Gohsna 




«0 








15 11 


Mehim 




28 








2 2 


Sainpla 




62 








9 9 


Delhi ... 




12 








3 10 



No doubt there was a large culturable area then which there is not now, and 
some miscellaneous income was probably derived from this ; but, as a fact, the 
assessment of the present Settlement in the Rohtak villages falls even 
now a little short of the demand of the Begular Settlement, the revenue of 
which was nearly Rs. 4,000 less than that of the last Summary Settlement. It is 
needless to go into further details on the point here, but it must be remembered 
that while the old revenue was supposed to represent f of the net produce, tho 
present demand is limited to j;. The demands on the villages were never 
realised in full, balances kept continuallv accruing, and large remissions had 
to be made in unfavorable seasons ; and though such a climax of misery as 
Mr. IbbetsoQ has described in Panipat, was never reached in Rohtak, there 
is no doubt that the injudiciously heavy revenue must have greatly retarded 
the progress of the district. The only other point requiring mention is the 
fact that (as will have been gathered from the above account,) the Kharkhau- 
dah-Mandauthi villages now m Sampla received four Summary Settlements 
like Gohana, and the Rohtak-Beri villages now in the eastern tahsil, five 
Sununary Settlements ; in the Sampla Assessment Report it was stated by an 
oversight that three Summary Settlements only had been made of the old 
estates* The demand of eacn Settlement for the tahsil was as follows — 
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KJiarUiavdah-Mandauihi 


Rohtak^Ben 




Villages. 




Villages. 




Rs. 




Rs. 


Ist Summary Settlement 


1,83,707 




Not known. 


2nd „ „ 


1,72,234 




49,843 


3rd „ „ 


1,71,006 




53,406 


4th „ 


1,76,104 




59,083 


5th „ „ 


None 




57,905 



89. The success of a series of short Summary Settlements had not been 
such in North India as to induce the Government to adhere rigidly to the 
system ; and as in 1805 Goyernment became alive to the fact that leases for 
three years and even five years were better than for one year, so the truth also 
gradually dawned that a lease for about the period of a man'-s full strength 
was the best to induce him to use his utmost efforts to extend his cultivation. 
Accordingly in 1837-38, a Regular thirty-year Settlement of the Eharkhau- 
dah-Mandauthi and Rohtak-Beri tahsils was made by Mr. C. Gubbins, and 
of Gohana in the next year by Mr. M. R. Gubbins : Mehim-Bhiwani came 

The Regular Settlement. °°<J«'- *¥ l^an^js^of Mr. J B. Mill in 1839-40. The 

manner m which the work was done m the three 
eastern tahsils is fully described in the Assessment reports of the Dehli territory, 
re-published by the Punjab Government in 1874, and I have no intention qf 
quoting from them here ; Mr. Mill's report has not been printed, but the 
most interesting points in it have been noticed in the Assessment report of 
the present Settlement on the Rohtak tahsil. The result of the new Settlements 
as compared with the last Summary Settlements^ gave an increase of Rs. 
14,642 as follows in the 295 estates : — 

Revenue of the last Revenue of the 

T'ahsU, Summary Settlement. Regular Settlement. 



Goh&na: Rs. 


• 


Bs. 


83 estates 2^39,542 


... 


2,42,613 


Rohtak : 






83 Rohtak-Beri estates .•. 1,91,570 


... 


1,95,771 


28 Mehim estates ... 67,705 


... 


69,639 



Total ... 2,59,275 ... 2,55,410 
Sampla: 

68 Kharkhaudah-Man- 

dauthi estates . ... 1,76,104 ... 1,93,962 

21 Rohtak-Beri estates ... 57,905 ... 56,095 

12 Dehli estates 13,764 ... 13,152 



Total ... 2,47,773 ... 2,63,209 

Grand 

Total ...295 7,46,590 ... 7,61^232 
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Th« new demand was never oollected in full. It remained in force appa- 
xnenfly some two or three years^ while the Revised Assessment, which was im» 
vnediately ordered, as will be seen, was bein^ completed, and at the end of 
^his time the ontstanding balances were remitted ; but information is not very 
<3lear on this point. At any rate the Board of Revenue became convinced that 
tiie land revenne was pitched too high thronghoat the Dehli territory ; and 
tiiat it was idle to expect villages which had always been hitherto in arrears, 
and were hardly recovering from the effects of two famines and a great sick- 
ness, to g^y a revenne higher than any as yet demanded of them. When a 
Jat community does not pay its rent, it may be taken as an incontrovertible 
fact that it cannot do so, and that the rent is abnormally hic[h. Daring the 
latter years of the cnrrency of the Summary Settlements, cultivation had fallen 
off in Mehim and had been stationary in Rohtak, but had incfeased in 
G-ohana, thanks to the opening of the canal, b}' one-fourth ; there had also 
been an increase in Sampla, no doubt, but on this point there are no statistics. 
Fourteen estates only refused to engage for payment of the new demand, but 
this proved nothing, as the people had been long accustomed to accept the 
announcement of a revenue which they could not and did not pay. Of these 
eight were in GK>hana and three each in Rohtak and Sampla; in Mehim, which 

The BeTised Aaaessment. ^** ^^ ™®^* highlj over-assessed tahsil of all, there 

were no refusals. Six of the Oohana villages were farm- 
ed for 30 years each ; the other two, with the six estates of the central tahsils, 
were made over to strangers for twelve years only. The high revenue authorities 
wisely and rifffatly considered that the Settlement proposed could not be ex- 
pected to woi% at all, let alone work satisfactorily ; and under their orders a 
complete revision of the assessment was carried out with the following resultS| 
as compared with that first proposed : — 

Regular Settlement Revised 

Tahsil. Demand, Demand. 



Gohina : Rs. Rs. 

83 estates 2,42,613 ... 2,27,016 

Rohtak : 

83 estates 1,95,771 ... 1,40,127 

. 28 estates 59,639 ... 38,703 

Total •.. 2,55,410 ... 1,78,830 
Sampla : 

68 estates 1,93,962 ... 1,76,676 

21 estates 56,095 ... 40,549 

12 estates 13,152 ... 16,692 



•.. 



Total ... 2,63,209 ... 2,33,917 

Grand ... ■ 

Total ... 295 7,61,232 ... 6,39,763 
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This was a reduction of Rs. 1,21,469, or 16 per cent., from the demand origin- 
ally fixed, and of Rs. 1,06,827, or 14 per cent., from that of the last Sdiniui 
Settlement, and whereas the revenue of the Regular Settlement had been 
4;500 higher than that of the combined result of the highest Summary Settle- 
ment of each group of estates, the amended Settlement gave a demand nearly 
Rs. 30,000 less than that of the lowest Summary Settlement of each set. Two- 
thirds of the liorlitenincr of the burthen was made in the estates then or now in 
the Rohtak tahsil ; comparatively little reduction was needed in Gohana, where 
canal irrigation was rapidly extending. The apparent increase of tbe revenae 
in the Dcbli villages is not a real one, as may be seen from the incidence of the 
new revenue per acre of cultivation given below : it was caused by the addition 
to Che rent roll at this time of the revenue of a jagir village, ifiie reduction 
given in the Rohtak tahsil might perhaps have been partially recovered by a 
system of progressive demands, commencing after ten years, but it was not 
perhaps easy. to foresee in 1840 that an unbroken series of good seasons for 20. 
rears was about to set in. The incidence on cultivation of the demands of 
the Regular and amended Settlements was as follows : — 

Incidskcb per acre of cultivation. 

Regular Settlement. Amended SettUmentm 



Grohana : 




Rs. 


A. 


P. 


82 estates ••• 


• t« 


1 


15 


4 


Rohtak : 










82 estates ••• 


••• 


1 


6 


6 


28 Mehim estates 


• •• 


1 


4 


5 


Sampla : 








- 


68 estates ••• 


•• • 


1 


12 


4 


21 Rohtak estates 


••• 


1 


6 


5 - 


12 Dehli estates 


•• • 


1 


3 






Rs. A. P. 
1 14 5 



••• ••• 

••• ••• 



••• ••• 



• •• 



10 2 

13 3 

1 9 10 
10 3 
12 8 



90. The righteousness of the policy pursued in lessening the burden of 

Results of the revision. the revenue is seen in the steady and great progress 

which the district has made since that step was taken. 
From that date the cultivation of the present tahsils has increased in Gohana 
38^ per cent., in Rohtak 57 per cent., and in Sampla nearly 9 per cent., and, 
except in Rohtak, cultivation has now almost reached its utmost limit. Of 
the advance made, the whole of that iu Sampla took place between 1840 and 
1847 A. D.y three-fifths in Rohtak, and half in Gohana, thus showing what 
efforts the people were willing to make when they had once received 
terms profitable to themselves as well as Government. Irrigation 
during the same time has increased by 75 per cent, in Sampla, 53 per 
cent, nearly in Gohana, and 46 per cent, in Rohtak ; the first eight 
years of the Settlement saw all of the advance in Sampla, one-third in Gohana^ 
and one-half iu Rohtak. From 1840-1857, if the returns of the Revenue 
Reports are to be trusted^ Rohtak was the only district in the Norl^- Western 
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Provinces which showed a clean .balance sheet in every year ; and the 

? resent prosperity of the district more than bears out the words of Mr. 
'omason in 1846, when he wrote — " There can be no doubt of the justice 
** and policy of the extensive reductions made at the last Seftloments. Tlie 
'^ Board deserve much praise for havinc: insisted on them as th<^y did, and 
** will no doubt now review with satisfaction the happy results of tho 
^* principles which they then advocated." The revenue demand for the above 

villages, accordinor to the rent-roll of the last year 
Present revenne. j^^^^^.^ ^^^ present Settlement commenced, and 

for the present year, was as follows : — 

TahsU. 1873-74. 1878-79. 



• 


lis. 


Kh. 


Goh&na 


... 2,23,837 


2,23,933 


Rohtak 


... 1,70,822 


1,76,827 


Sainpla 


... 2,30,369 


2,30,655 



Total ... 6,31,028 6,31,415 

Tliis IS less than the revenue fixed in 1840 by Rs. 8,300. The causes of the 
decrease are principally reductions of assessment on account of the develop- 
mout of saline efflorescence, aiuouutinof tosom)Rs. 5,500, and grants of revenue 
free lands to the value of Rs. 3,500 ; about Rs. 2,000 have been added to 
the roll by the lapse of revenuj^-free grints, and the sum is balanced by 

[)etty reductions made from unknown c lusos before 1857, or on account of 
and taken up for Government purposes and the like. 

91. By Act VIII of 1846 it was provided that the currency of 
the Rohtak Settletnent should last till July 1st, 1870. Before this Act 
was passed, the Rohiak district had been temporarily abolished in May 1841, 
and re-esttiblished in March 1842, as has been already said : this was done 
with the object of lessening expenditure on estal>lishment, but the experiment 
was found not to work well, and had to be abandoned. Between 1843 and 

1847 a Revised Record of Rights (which must 
Record. ^^^ ement ^ distill crui shed from the Revised Assessment of 

1838-40) was made. The papers prepared at th« 
Regular vSettlement were very incomplete ; they showed the cultivated 
lands only according -to scale, and the uncultivated lands were merely 
sketched in. This was due to the latter not bearing any share of tlio 
revenue, and to no one, therefore, caring to have them properly recorded. 
But when large waste areas were broken up, it became important and 
necessary to define rights in them, and with this object the new papers were 
prepared. Though rough according to present ideas, they were a great 
improvement on the former ones, especially as regards the record of own«-r- 
ship and rights of hereditary cultivation. The laired copies were probably 
more complete than those which we now possess ; but they all perished in 
the jfiames of the Record Office in May 1857, and the papers now existiuor 
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are either the Patwaries' copies made in 1847, or else transcripts from them ; 
in some cases, where no snch duplicates were procurable; a rough new record 
was made up hj the Tahsildarsafter the Mutinj. 

II.— THE JHAJJAR AND BAHADURGARH ESTATES. 

92. We come now to the 219 estates added to Rohtak within the last 25 
jears. Their disposition in the present district may be shown thus — 

In tafuil Imtahnl In taJml 

Sampla. Rohtak. Jhajjar. Total, 

Bahadnrgarh estates ... 21 ... 2 23 

Jhajjar estates ••• 5 ... 1 ••• 190 ... 196 

26 ... 3 ... 190 ... 219 

Five detached villages^ belonging to the Bahadurgarh Nawabs, were, as baa 
been already stated, made over to the Delhi district. The five Jhajjar villages^ 
now in the Sampla tahsil, and the two Dadri (Bahadurgarh) villages, — Kahrari 
and Sempal in Rohtak, which were called, by a slip in the Assessment Report, 
Jhajjar estates, — had been placed under the police control of the Collector of 
Bohtak in 1848, though their revenue administration rested with the Nawabs; 
the former include the two notoriously criminal villages of Gochhi and 
Chhara. The estates which now form the southern revenue sub-division^ 
were included under the Nawabs in the two tahsils of Badli and Jhajjar — 
140 to the latter and 50 to the former, according to the present number of 

villages ; of the nine Jhajjar estates which were 
Tiul^E""'^^*^'''^*'^ included in Sampla from 1858-61, and which are 

called the Mandauthi villages in Mr. Purser's Assess- 
ment Report, eight belonged originally to the Jhajjar tahsil, and one to Badli. 
It has been shown in the Sampla and Jhajjar Assessment Reports that three 
Summary Settlements of each country were made by its respective rulers, of 
which the first two were sufGciently moderate, and the last so high as to be a 
merely nominal demand. The revenue of the the third Summary Settlements 
was as follows, with an incidence pretty near that given below, and which is 
calculated on the cultivated area of our Summary Settlement in 1858-59 : — 

Number of Incidence per acre 

Description, Villages, Revenue. of cultivation. 



Bahadurgarh villages ••• 21 
Jhajjar villages •••190 

Jhajjar villages in Sampla. •• 5 
Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh 
villages in Rohtak ••• 3 



... 
• • . 


Ra. 

34,875 

2,67,017 

12,875 


• ■« 


Bs. 
1 
1 
1 


A. P. 

10 3 

3 10 

9 


... 


1,845 


... 





7 


6 



Total ...219 8,16,612 



«•• 
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The incidence in BahadnrgArh was extraordinarily high, when It 10 

considered that no villages were receiving qanal 
N^wabi^.'"^'**''^^ irrigation in the time of the Nawab, and that only 

four enjoyed a scanty share of the floods which 
might overflow from the Najafgarh jhiL The incidence in Jhajyar was 
also very high, when it is remembered that a large number of the wells now 
existing have been sunk since 1862. Besides the revenue demand there 
were imder the Nawabs a number of other exactions, petty in themselves, 
but considerable in the aggregate, as is common in Native States, and the 
consequence was that whole villages in the Jhajjar territory were desert- 
ed, and may cultivators fled even from the strongest estates. The Commis- 
sioner of Delhi, for years before 1857, was besieged by fugitives demanding 
justice agninst the last Nawab. In Bahadurgarh, owing to die utter incapacity 
and weakness of the ruler, things never came to so bad a pass as in Jhajjar, 
becaiise the villagers simply defied the Nawab, and he was unable to collect the 
revenue. As the question has been raised in the adjoining tract of Pataudi, 
it may be mentioned here that the Nawabs were not lords of the soil. The grants 
of their territories will be found in the Punjab Volume of Mr. Aitchison's 
Treaties, and the terms of these grants show that they were in reality mere 
service jagirs of an unusually large extent. No doubt the rulers were absolute 
owners in estates which they had reclaimed from the waste and founded them- 
selves ; but the grant in no way afiected the status of the villagers of the estates 
then existing, w*no remained owners of the soil, as they had been for centuries 
before. Their right was never contested by the Nawabs ; and the people sold 
and mortgaged lands as freely under their rule as undor our Government, and 
tliey were entered as proprietors of the soil in their Settlement records as in 
ours. 

93. After the territories of the two Nawabs had been resumed, Mr. 

J. S. Campbell made a Summary Settlement of their villages in Jhajjar and 

Sampla, and those in Rohtak were settled by the Deputy Commissioner for 

the time being. Mr. Campbell's Report for the Nawab's Jhajjar tahsil was 

British Sammary and Beg- submitted in June 1858, and that for the other par- 

ular Settlements. ganiiahs, including Badlj and Bahadurgarh, in August. 

The Financial Commissioner considered the general assessments fair, and in 

this opinion the Chief Commissioner concurred, adding that if after a year's 

experience they were found to be too high, they should be at once reduced in 

Bsdli and Bahadurgarh; the revenue fixed was thought to be quite as high as 

was safe. These Summary Settlements worked pretty well until the Regular 

Settlement was completed, and a reduction was made in one case only, though 

in pargannah Eanaundh it was found necessary to grant an immediate 

revision, which resulted in a demand less by 16 per cent, than that at first 

proposed. In recommending this reduction, the Commissioner wrote thus of 

the tract — " Owing to the grievous oppression under the late Nawab and his pre- 

^^ decessor, the population lias been thinned and the remnant left with a hope- 

'' less, haggard look. This pargannah, in short;| has been ground down to the 
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*''vefy limit of endaranoo." Kananndh was, no doubt, in a worse plight than 
the Bidli and Jhajjar tahsils, bat tiiej, too, had been terribly straitened by the 
revenue exactions of their late ruler. When the Summary Settlements were 
sanctioned it was ordered that a Regnlar Settlement should at once be set about 
and completed. In 1860, Rai Pei-tab Sinorh was placed in charge of the work, 
which, however, was not completed till 1863. During its progress a Revenue 
Survey was effected of the whole confiscated territory of the Nawabs : there 
seems also to have been an earlier survey, probably made about 1830-35. 
The report of the Regular Settlement was submitted in January of that year by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Rohtak, of which district the remaining Jhajjar 
territory had meanwhile become the southern tahsil. The Financial Commis- 
sioner considered the assessments proposed to be moderate and fairly distri- 
buted, and anticipated that they would be collected without difficulty, and 
they were sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor : the period of the Regular 
Settlement was fixed so as to end conterininously with that of the rest of the 
district in 1870.* This Settlement has been treated as a Suminarv one in the 
villages transferred to Delhi and Gurgaon (Government Notification No. 815 
of 14th June 1872) ; how this came to pass is not clear, as the Settlement papers 
were complete with field-maps, registers of fields and proprietors' pedigree 
tables, and all returns that go to make up the full record of a Regular Settle- 
ment, and as such it was treated in Rohtak. The figures of the two Settlements 
of tbs villages still iu Rohtak, were as follows : — 

Assessment of Assessment of 

Summary Regular 

Settlement. Settlement. 



Rs. Rs. 

Bahadurgarh villages ... 25,815 ... 27,755 

Jhajjar estates— 190 2,17,885 ... 2,14,775 

Ditto (5) in Sampla ... 10,305 ... 10,205 
Jhajjar & Bahadurgarh 

villages (3) in Rohtak ... 1,825 ... 1,861 

Total ...2,55,830 ... 2,54,596 

This was a reduction of 19 per cent, from the demand of the last 
Summary Settlements of the Nawabs. The current revenue demand of 
1878-79 is Rs. 2,58,238 ; a reduction of Rs. 10 each has taken place in 
the eastern Bahadurgarh and Rohtak villages, and an increase of Rs. 3,()62 
(due to the creation of new estates, and to the lapse of revenue free 

- ♦ NOTB.— The correspondence on the (1) Summary and (2) Regular Settlements will be 
found under (l) Deputy Clommissioner Jhajjar's Mo. J02 of 2^th June 1S58 ; Commissioner'* 
Nos. 68 of 17th July and 91 of 25th August ; Financial Commissioner's Nos. 3S7— 3022 of 24th 
July and 661 of 1st September; Chief Commissioner's Mo. 671 of 3rd August ; (2) Deputy 
Commiisioner Rohtak's No. 18 of 17th January 1863 ; Commissioner's No. 22 of 2ud March; 
Financial Commisbloner's Nos. 187-9€d of 23rd March ; aud Croyernment i'aniab'B ^o. 266 of 
SOth Mafch. 
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^ants) has occnrred in the Jhajjar tahsil. The Bahadargarh and Jhajjar 
villages are still, as a rule, distinctly less strong than the adjoining estates 
of the old Rohtak district ; but they are far stronger now than when we 
received them in 1858, and it may be hoped that daring the next 30 years, 
most of them will advance to a pitch of prosperity, as general as that 
prevailing elsewhere in the district. 

III.— THE WHOLE DISTRICT. 

94. The revenue demand for the whole district may now be put together 
thus : — 

Regular Current Demand 

Settlement ' o/ 1878-79. 

Rs. Rs. 

295 old villages ... 6,39,763 6,31,415 

219 new villages ... 2,54,596 2,58,238 



Total 514 estates ... 8,94,359 8,89,653 

This demand is distributed as follows in the present four tahsils : — 

Regular Current Demand 

Settlement. of 1878 79. 









Rs. 


fy. 


Oohana 


••• 


••• 


2,27,016 


2,23,933 


Rohtak 


••• 


• a . 


1,80,691 


1,78,678 


Sampla 


•• • 


• •• 


2,71,877 


2,68,605 


Jhajjar 


• •• 


• •• 


2,14,775 


2,18,437 



Total ... 8,94,359 8,89,653 

Since 1858 A. d. a sum of Rs. 4,60,434, or rather more than half a 

year's revenue, has been remitted ; the remissions 

1868-69, except for a sum of Rs. 3,300. A further 
sum of Rs. 4,71,031 was for a time suspended, but ultimately collected ; of this 
Rs. 1,60,396 belonged to the drought of 1877-78, although suspended eighteen 

months later, Rs. 62,623 to the earlier year of famine, 
RemiBwons. Suspenmons. ^^ j gg 1,55,540 to the later. Nearly half the remissions 

made were given in the Rohtak tahsil, and about three-fifths of the further 
snm suspended will be found there also ; the suspensions given in G^hana^ 
over and above the remissions, were very small. Except in the three years 
mentioned, the revenue has always be^ni paid with the greatest ease and 
promptitude. On an average 732 coercive processes a year since 1860 have 
oeen issued for the collection of revenue ; this is something less thaii 1^ 
. per estate yearly. The numbers are pretty much 
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ally made without any system, and proves almost nothing as to the facility 
or otherwise with which the revenue is collected. It remains only to notice 
briefly the area sold and mortgaged under the old revenue demani, in order 
to close the account of the previous fiscal history of the district. The subject 
has been dealt with at some length in the Assessment Reports ; and may be 
dismissed more briefly here. Tue area affected has unfortunately been 
largely increased during Settlement operations by the drought of 1877-78, 
ana the policy of collecting the revenue without any suspensions in that year, 
•though some of the increase is no doubt due to the greater correctness of 
the figures of faired Sottlemnnt Record over those of the rough copy. The 

area sold during past Settlement has been 12,093 
rea BO a. acres only, or 1 Jper cent, of the lands of the district, 

of which separate possession is held ; the smallest area sold is in Sampla, the 
largest in Jhajjar, 8,669 acres passed to the hands of fellow-agriculturists 
and 3,424 acres to non-agriculturists. The small area acquired by the last 
class in Jhajjar is noticeable. The average selling price per acre in 
the former case was Rs. 13-11-11, and in the latter Rs. 19-3-8; the average 
of the whole area sold being Rs. 15-4-9 per acre, and nearly eighteen times 
the Government revenue assessed.. Perfectly accurate details of the selling 
price of various kinds of land are not forthcoming : such as there are put 
the price of canal land at about Rs. 45 per acre and of rain-land at Rs. 
12 — 20, but these are below the present mark. The figures may be shown 
as follows :— 



Tahsil. 


Class ov Butbb. 


Abea sold. 


Revbkue 

assessed. 


PmiCB 

REALISED. 


Goh«na 


AgricalturiBt 
Non-Agricnltarist ••• 

Total 

Agricultarist 
Non-Agricultariit 

Total 

AgricuUnrist 

14 on- Agriculturist 

Total 

. Agriculturist 
Non-Agiiculturist 

Total 

Agriculturist 
Non-Agriculturist 

Grand Total 


Acre». 

1,804 

662 


Be. 

1,415 

1,130 


Rs. 
29,570 
15,445 




1,966 


2,545 


45,016 


Bobtak 


2,688 
1,886 


1,769 
1,158 


29.171 
27,940 




4,473 


2,927 

770 
488 


57,111 


Sampla 


724 
861 


20,438 
16,605 




1,085 


1,258 


37,043 


Jbajjar 


4,063 
616 


3,226 
853 


39,957 
5,858 




4,669 


8,679 


45,815 


Total 


8,669 
3,424 


7,180 
8,129 


1,19,136 
65,848 




12,093 


10,309 


1,84,964 
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^e arte mortgaged amounts to 49,184 acres or 5 per oent. of the 

parately-held lands of the district. Here, again, a larger area is held by 

Tother-cultivators, than by strangers, bat in nearly all cases the average 

ortgage money dae to the latter is b^ss than to the former, whereas with 

sales it was the very reverse. The mortgage debt 
rea mortgaged. amounts to about | of the revenue of a single year, 

ore than half the area affected is in the Rohtak tahsil, where it has become 
double what it was at the time of the Assessment Report ; in this tahsil only 
^o outsiders hold in mortgage a larger area than agricalturists : the lands 
in question belong principally to the Ranghars. Possession is usually given 
to tiie mortgagee ; if the mortgagor retains the land in his own hands, he 
pays the revenue, and such a mortgage is called " dr rahanJ*^ In the 
Gohana tahsil the mortgage money per acre is higher than the selling price ; 
this is due to five-elevenths of the mortgaged area being canal irrigated, 
while only one-fifth of the lands sold was so. In Jhayar the two prices 
are much the same ; in the other two tahsils the latter far exceeds the 
former. For the whole district the average selling price per acre is Rs. 1-13-4 
more than the mortgage price. The mortgage figures are as follows : — 



Tahsil. 


Class or Mobtoaobb. 


Abba 
mobtoaobd. 


Bbvbvub of 

THB ABB A. 


PBICB 
BBALISBD. 


Goliina 


Agricalturist 
Non-AgricaltoriBl 

Total 

Agricnltarist 
Noa- Agricalturist 

Total 

Agricultarist ... 
Non-AgricultariBt 

Total 

Agricnltarist 
Non-Agricaltarist 

Total 

Agriculturist 
Non- Agriculturist 

Grand Total 


Acres. 

3,946 

1,707 

6,652 


Rs. 
6,308 
2,947 


R9 
1,35, 08 
68,454 




9,266 


1,94,362 


Bohtak 


12,00S 
13,498 


8,134 
9,091 


87,055 
96,556 




25,606 


17,226 


1,83,611 


Sampla 


5,214 
2,248 


6,160 
2,493 


1,16,484 
43,833 




7,462 


8,653 


1,60,316 


Jbajjar 


6,661 
3,903 


6.996 
4,275 


80,208 
43,704 




10,564 


11,271 


1,23,912 


Total .. 


27,828 
21,356 


27,598 
18,806 


4,19,655 
2,42,546 




49,184 


46,404 


6,62,201 



The rise in the prices realized by sales and mortgages will be noticed in tho 
next Chapter (paragraph 98). 
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95. There is little more to say under this head of previous fiscal his- 
tory. It will have been gathered from the foregoing account that the recent 
revenue administration of the district has been sound and successful, and that 
in consequence the tract itself has made immense advances. Besides the 
material progress testified to by the increase of cultivation and irrigation, we 
have the facts of increase of population and cattle, improved communications, 

better markets^ extension of the more valuable crops, 

tlemSto! ""' '''™^' ^^g^^®^ P"^®»' »"^ (*« * consequence of all) a vastly 

increased value of lands. These points will be dealt 
with briefly further on : it must suffice here to say, in summing up the gen- 
eral results of the recently past fiscal history of the district, that although 
a brighter close to it coald have been wished for than the mortality of 
cattle in 1877-78, and the great sickness of 1879, they can be looked biick 
on with satisfaction. Let us hope that the present Settlement will not prove 
unworthy of the same commendation thirty years hence, when the time 
for its retrospective review has come round. 
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PART VI. 



THE PRESENT SETTLEMENT AND ASSESSMENT. 

96. The four tahsils of the Rohtak district are now constituted aa 
follows, as compared with what they were at their last Settlements : — 



Tabsil« 



Oohana 
Bohtftk 
Bampla 
Jhajjar 



••• 
•■• 
••• 
••• 



s 



I 
S 



Gain bt 



d 

1. 

CO 

c Z 
o a 



71 

66 
182 



Total 



••• 



9 
1 
1 
6 



423 16 



• 




••J 









o 




a 




o 




N 


• 


•M 


a 


«> 


o 


a 


■^ 


o 


o. 


'43 


S 


addi 
ide. 


1 


i? 


>% 


p 


n 

••• 


2 


28 


1 


S3 


6 


- 1 


••• 


64 


7 



a 
o 
'■S 

O 

o 



1 

3 

25 



s 

il4 



o 



29 



9 

bo 

o 
H 



Loss bt 



8 



8 



12 

33 

65 

9 



119 



i 

I 
i 



23 

4 



« 



§ 



bo 0) 



I 



• •• 
••• 



s 

o 

'3 

Q 






27 



23 
4 



28 



12 
10 
61 

8 



91 



-•"»- 



.a 

I 

o d 



83 
114 
12r 
190 



614 



The changes have been referred to in detail in the Assessments reports* 
The new estate ia Sampln is that of Bir Bai-katabad, formerly Bir Bahadur^ 

garh ; the three* grass preserves in Jhajjar are the pro- 

■ent^dLstrkjt?'^ ^ ^'^' P^^'^V ^f Government, and are leased out yearly for 

grazing. More than half the Sampla estates^ it may 
be noted^ have been added to that tahsil since 1838, and rather more than one- 
third of those in Rohtak. There are 27 detached portions of estates belong- 
ing to other villages Jijian t^iose by whose lands they are surrounded {ddkhili 
khdriji chaks) : of these 16 are found in Gohana, 10 in Jhajjar, and one in 
Rphtak. With refert'^nob W4beir form of tenures the villages of the district 
Ar« clasjiififd as belong :— 
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Lahdlobdal. 


Held on 

BHAbKS. 


COMMUKAL. 


Mixed COM- 
MUNAL AND 

BHARED. 




Tahku 


Held by 

a single 

landlord. 


Held by 

several 

landlords 

undivided. 


Complete- 
ly. 


« 

si 

a 

12 

4 

7 

67 


Complete. 


Incom- 
plete. 


1 


Incom- 
plete. 


• 

-a 

o 


Gobanft 
Bobtak 
Bampla 
Jhajjar 


1 

•• • 
1 
6 


4 
1 

••* 
2 


1 

••■ 
1 


4 

1 

... 

7 


60 
107 
116 
103 


1 

• •• 

• • • 

1 


• •• 

1 

2 

14 


83 
114 

127 
190 


Total ... 


8 


7 


2 


80 


12 


386 


2 


17 

1 


614 



Forms of tenure. 



With regard to area, over 86 per cent, of tbe whole district is held under 
the eommnnal tenure ; 9 per cent, on shares ; somewhat over 3 per cent, on 
mixed tenures ; and only aboat 1^ per cent, under the landlordal system. 
The three Oovemment estates in Jbajjar are included under this type of 

villages held by a single owner. Of the estates held 
on shares, three-fourths are to be found in the Jhajjar 
tahsil, and most are of recent origin ; the number now shown there is less 
than in the Assessment report, by reason of some villages having elected to 
hold their lands according to possession at the present Settlement. Villager 
held completely on shares are those in which there is no common land at 
all, neither as jungle nor under the site of the village ; similarly, villages of 
the pure communal type are those in which there is no common laud at 
all, but every acre within the village boundary is held according to possession. 
Mixed estates (pattidari hhyachdrah) are those in which the separated lands 
under cultivation are held in two different tenures, t. e. in one division of the 
estate on shares and in another according to possession ; the classification of 
villages under this tenure has nothing to do with their eommon lands ; the 
absence or presence of which merely aifects their being ranked as complete 
or incomplete, as in the other classes of estates. 

97. At the present Settlement the district has been divided off into 18 
Assessment Circles as follows : — 



Tahbil, 



Oohinm 



n 
n 

9f 



• • 
..I 



p3 

A' 

g 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Name ov Cibcle. 



Western rain-land 
Central canal 
Eastern rain-land 
Eastern canal ,^ 



Position Jce* 



... 
••• 
»•• 

••• 



•^miffm* 



Sitnatod JMf^ ^ fr«$i i>order. 
On the flcuiSa Bo&taik canal. 
Between the two canal circles. 
On the eastern border of the tahnl. 
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Tahnl. 


P 


^ • ■ 

Name of Cibclb. 


POUTION SlO, 


Bohtak 


» 
6 


Canal 


On the tail of the Bohtak canal. 


91 ... 


6 


Eastern rain-land 


On the eastern border of the tahsQ. 


n ••• 


7 


Central „ 


In the centre of the tahsil. 


yy ••• 


8 Bajpats „ 


Below the central circle. 


9/ ... 


9 


Northern „ 


Above the central circle. 


»» •♦• 


10 


West „ 


West of the central circle. 


Bampla 


11 


Canal 


On north east border. 


w ... 


12 


Baiu-lftnd 


Comprises | of the tahsil. 


99 ••• 


13 


Oahri or Flood-land 


In south-east corner. 


Jbajjar 


14 


Ditto 


Along the east border. 


ft ••• 


16 


Ransli chahi or well-irrigated 


West of the flood circle and in the 






loam ... 


centre. 


ft ••• 


16 


Bansll Barani or nnirrigated 








loam 


Along the north border. 


ft ••• 


17 


Bhar cbahat Pukta— of sandy 


Above and below the Baasli chahi 






soil aud lined wells 


and next circle. 


vt ••• 


18 


Bhnrchshat kham of sandy 








soil aud nnlinefl wells 


West of the Raosli dhahi circle. 



These circles, with the exception of those in tahsil Bohtak (where 

the character of the owners in one part, and the 
ssessmen irc et. former excessively light revenue in other parts, 

made it necessary to sub-divide the rain-land portion of the tahsil) are 
formed entirely with regard to the presence or otherwise of irrigation 
and its nature. Four Circles include all the canal land ; two embrace 
the area naturally flooded ; and thi-ee contain the well lands, leaving 
half the number to comprise all the rain-lands, of which five are in the Rohtak 
tahsil. The villages are distributed among the circles as follows : — 



Name of oibclb. 


NUMBEB OT 
CIUCLES. 


NUMBBB OF 

VILLAGES 
IN C1BCLX8. 


Abba acbeb. 


Per- 
cent AG b 

OF ABEA TO 
WHOLE. 


Canal ... ..• 

frCll ••• ••• ••• 

Tlooded ... .«• «,. 
BaiO'land ... .•• ... 


. 4 

3 
2 
9 


107 

111 

63 

240 


2,63,666 

1,66,939 

90,328 

6,42,616 


22 

14 

8 

66 


• 

Total 


18 


611 


11,63,647 


100 
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Of the three Gk>Teniment presenres in JhajJAr, one is ranked among the 
flooded villages, and two fall in the rain-land circles. The central canal circle 
of Gohana and the canal circle of Rohtak are oontinuatious of one and the 
same tract ; so are the eastern canal circle of Gohana and the canal circle of 
Bainpla, while the two naturally flooded portions of the district also adjoin one 
another. The rain-land circles occupy the whole of the centre and west of th^ 
district, and throw up two long arms to the north, where th# wedge-shaped cen- 
tral canal circles run down into the plain. In previous Settlements the rain-land 
tracts of each of the northern tahsils were treated as a whole ; this, as regards 
Goh&na and Bohtak, was a mistake, but the present we$tera villages of the 
latter belonged then to Mehim : any difficulty was got over by assessing the 
eastern villaores much above rates and the western oties below. There is no 
need to enter on any further detail as regards the Assessment circles here ; not 
only has each been carefully described in the printed A^^essment Reports, but 
in the Village Note-books, as a preface to each circle, a full memorandum 
has been written in which every point and peculiarity of the tract is noticed. 
The Bevenue officer must turn to these for special infpnpation ; in the final 
Beport it will suffice under the circumstances to notice briefly the general 
bearings of the whole district. 

98. The Assessment Reports of Sampla and Jhajjar were submitted by 
ABiMBment TUnortA. ^^* PoTser iu August 1877 ^ those of Gohana and 

^^ * ^ Rohtak by myself in April and May 1878. All four 
Reports have been printed, and several complete collections of them, together 
with all other papers connected with them, have been bound up and filed in 
the District office. It would, therefore, be waste of tiine and space to enter 
here at any length on the method by which the assessments were framed, or to 
swell this Report with extracts which already exist in print. The results, ex- 
cept as, regards the question of owners' rates, were accepted without modifica- 
tion by the Financial Commissioner and generally approved of by the Punjab 
Government, and it will be sufficient now to recapitulate very briefly the chief 
considerations which led to the enhancement of the revenue demand.* Thei$e 
have been generally alluded to in the preceding portions of the Report, and 
the figures given here will therefore call for but little comment, especially as 
it is necessary here to treat each t^hsil as a whole, whatever may be its compo- 

CompaiiBon of ^tafcistica. ^,^"^ P^'l^^ ^^^ *!,^^!"P^^®^ ^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^7 were at 

the last liogular Settlement, xhe area of cultLvation 
Cultivation, k^ ^nd irrigaUon was formerly as follows :— 
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Tabsil. 



Ooh&na 
Bohtak 
Sampla 
Jhajjar 



Abba nr Acbbs. 







& 



Total 



6,348 

820 

Id 



s 
g 

p 



7,588 
12,635 
12,931 
3,6251 34,405 
10,206 



67,559 



9 

3 



74,289 

153,821 

61,622 

49,711 

329,893 



o 



6,936 
19,382 

4,022 
23,299 
63,638 



Cultivated. 



«8 

I 



41,356 

7,279 

12,781 



J 



61,416 



mm 


Naturally 
flooded. 


••• 


•• • 


361 


••• 


1,891 


«•• 


14,605 


8,017 
8,017 


16,367 






77,250 
181,491 



I 



11 ),608 
189,131 
176,760 190,932 



156,264 



691,766 



178,886 
677,666 



Total 
abba. 



213,716 
376,289 
269,620 
289,826 
1,138,851 



The figures in this return are those of 1838 A. D. for the old estates of 
the district and of 1862 for the Jhajjar and Bahadur^arh villages. They 
<^annot be accented as absolutely correct, for in Sampla the rojal jagir (taiui) 
villages had to be included in the khdUa estates, and there is no detail forth- 
eoming of the area naturally flooded in that tahsil at the Settlement of 
1862. The area of the Gtevernment grasspreserves, which was then nearly 
12,000 acres, is not induded in Jhajjar. Tne old nnculturable area is shown 
do low as it is in the northern tahsils because the tanks, roads &c. in the cultnra-* 
ble jungle lands werd also classed as cnltarable ; in Jhajjar there most hare 
been some mistake in the classification of unculturable soil. The areas of the 
present Settlement are giten beloW| and show the faicrease which is noted be« 
n6ath each column :-^ 







--,- -^ ■ ' 


Abba in Acbbs. 






1 
i 


1 

a 

t3 


1 

6 


1 

1 


Cvttivated, 




Tahsil. 




t 

1 


Flooded 
lands. 


i 


• 

1 


TOTAZi 
ABBA. 


Qohana 
Bohtak 
Sampla 
Jhajjar 


436 

2,797 

1,286 

10,991 


13,901 
19,^31 
16,085 
17,387 


30,191 
56,268 
29,536 
48,341 


1,006 

4,124 

841 

8,262 


68,342 
11,581 
22,002 

••• 
96,875 


506 

470 

2,371 

18,988 


25 
•■• 
911 
8,604 


105,64 
285,04 
189,297 
185,676 


169.525 
297,044 
214,681 
218,268 
894,415 


216,066 
878,464 
261,778 
298,249 


Totel ... 


16,609 


66,564 


163,336 


13,733 


22,835 
37 


9,540 


765,666 
29 


1,153,547 


Increase per cent, 


1. 1 ■ 1. ... 


« 


•a* (■■ 

• 


57 


19 


32 


1 
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Popnlation. 



Cattle. 



MiBcellaneous income. 



In paragraph 89 it has already been stated how much of the advanc© 
in the three northern tahsils made since 1838 took place in the first 
ten years of the Settlement, and this, of course, is a point not to be lost sicrlit of 
in considering how far the amended revenue was just and equable. Besides 
the fact of the great increase of the area irrigated from the canals, it must be 
borne in mind that irrigation has become much more certain than it was for- 
merly, owing to the better management of the canals. The increase in popu- 
lation has been noticed in paragraph 44 ; judging 
from the figures in tahsil Gbhana, the general increase 
in the northern tahsils cannot have been one of less than 25 per cent, since 
1840 ; the increase in Jhajjar, during eight years since 1868, has been 8 per 

cent. Cattle also have increased very largely in num- 
bers, though here again we have no perfectly reliable 
figures ; the increase in Gohana from 1853 to 1875, was one of two-fifths, and 
it has probably not been much less in the other tahsils. The miscellaneous 
income gained by the sale of cattle, fodder and ghi, and by the hiring out of 

carts for carrying, etc., was found on enquiry to 
be very considerable, and in good times it is prooable 
that it may amount to nearly one-half of the Government revenue. The sale 
and mortgage prices of the last 15 years in the three northern tahsils average 

Bs. 22-9-10 and Bs. 14-14-8 per acre as against Bs. 
10-3-7 and Rs. 9-12-4 in the preceding three lustres, 
and in the former case have, therefore, more than doubled. From the Bevenue 
Beports of the North- Western Provinces before 1855 A.D.,it would appear that a 
good deal of land was sold at about Bs. 3-4-0 per acre ; but these figures are 
probably not trustworthy. It may be mentioned here that an average price of Rs. 
13-13-6 only per acre has been paid for 409 acres of land taken up for public 
purposes since 1877. Detailed returns of the prices of all important crops for 
the last 30 years were furnished with the Assessment Beports, and it is unneces- 
sary to do more than refer to the results derived from them here. Between 
the first period of ten years since the past Settlement was made in 1838 and 
^ . , the last, there has been a rise in prices as follows ; the 

fiise in pnces. actual increase shown by the rates adopted for valuing 

the gross produce are lower, as shewn opposite the first column in each case. 

JRise in price from Rise according to rates 

between 1837-47 adopted for valuing 

Crop, and 1867-77. the gross produce. 



Talae of land. 



Wheat 

Wheat and gram 

Gram 

Barley 

Cotton 

Sugar-cane 

Joar 

Bajra 

Moth 



••• 



••• 



• • • 



• •• 



••• 



••• 



38 per cent. 


37i 


J> 


36 


J> 


35 


J> 


49 


» 


35 


}9 


42 


)9 


35 


99 


26 


V 





31 pe 
26 , 


sr cent. 




26 


» 




24^ 
48 


M 

IS 




31 


}} 




37 


«• 




20 


}% 




19 


» 
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Tt -was not possible to obtain figures for the period of ten years from 
1827-37, which would be more appropriately compared with those of the 
last ten years of the expired Settlement. The rise as a whole, with re- 
gard to the crops which are principally sold by the people, may be said 
to have been one of a third, or 33 per cent. The rise in cotton would 
be expected to be the greatest, owing to the recent demand for that staple 
in distant markets, and the increase is naturally the smallest in the case 
of the coarser grains, which are chiefly consumed by the people themselves 
and but seldom sold. In paragraph 79 it has been seen how largely the 

better and more valuable crops have been intro- 

mJe^crS^'' ""^ "'"''^ '''^''" duced since 1838, which is more or less another 

way of putting the increase of irrigation, though 
not entirely so ; communications have been greatly improved, and the effect 
is partly seen in the rise of prioes. There is no reason to believe that 
the soil has deteriorated generally io any material degree, though no 
doubt some of tte older lands need more ploughings now, and'perhaps even 
then return a less yield than they used to do thirty years ago. 



99. Such are the facts which the assessing officers had to consider 
with regard to the advance made by the district. On the other hand, it 
had to be borne in mind that the tract was one where the seasons are notori- 
ously uncertain in their character. In the last 33 years before 1878-79, there 
, , have been twelve average seasons, eleven above the 

Charskcter of the seasons. / . . i i £ u li. i.u \ 

average (vtz,, six good and five better than average), 
and ten below the average (including three inferior, four distinctly bad, and 
three of actual famine). The number of years in which the crops failed badly, 
or almost entirely, is nearly one-fourth of the whole, a circumstance which 
shows how productive the soil must be in ordinary years, if its produce has to 
suffice, and does suffice, to supply the food necessary to enable the people to 
live in bad seasons as well. Since so great an area of jungle land has been 
brought under cultivation, it has become necessary to sow a larger area than 
formerly with fodder crops for the cattle ; and while the advance of population 
has been beneficial to the district in general, the pressure in some parts, and 
especially in the canal estates, has become serious, while in other villages 
the evil efiects of swamping have caused an actual diminution in the 
numbers of the people. The villages generally have advanced and grown 

stronger no doubt, but the room left for further 
left. ^^ ^^* ^ *^^* expansion of cultivation is very limited, except in 

parts of llohtak and in Jhajjar : it was impossible, 
therefore, in framing present proposals to discount any increase of the 
cultivated area during the ensuing Settlement. Moreover, it is not at all 
probable that the canal irrigated area will increase largely, although 
irrigation may be withdrawn from some estates and transferred to others ; 
the sinking of new wells, on the other hand, involves an outlay of capital 
which requires the profits of a good many years to recoup it. It had 
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further to be remembered, that although the revenue demand itself had fallen 

off rather than increased, yet the burthen on account 
wito^?^^ ^'"^ *°^ of ^sses had risen from Rs. 8 to Bs! 16^-0 per cent., 

and that it would be necessary to add to it a further 
charge of at least 3 per cent. more. Besides, as regards the canal villages, 
the cost of water had increased three-fold since 1838, and had become 
more than double since 1865 ; and though the charge for occupiers' rates is not 
to be set against the value of one-sixth of the gross produce, it has still to be 
taken into account, just as the increased depth to the water in a well and 
the consequent heavier expenses of working it, are taken into account by an 
assessing officer. 

100. Bearing prominently in mind the facts detailed in the above 

paracrraphs, and weiehinor them in connection with 
rateis ir»™inK . ^jj^ hundred other petty matters which are common 

to every district, the Settlement Officers proceeded to 
consider the increase of revenue which it would be desirable and proper for 
Government to take. Tlie orders of Government for the assessment of the 
district were to the following effect. The general principle to be followed 
was that the Government demand should not exceed the estimated value 
of half the net produce of an estate, or, in other words, half the net produce 
received by a landlord in money or kind. Special attention was to be paid 
to produce rents where existing, but, as has been seen above, such rents are 

hardly to be found in Rohtak. The habits and 

Officl'r*''''''^ ^^**^^"'*''^ character of the people, the proximity of markets, 

the facilities of communication, the incidence of past 
assessments, and the existence of profits from grazing and the like, were 
to be taken into account in estimating the land revenue demand. When 
the gross assessment of each circle had been framed on these principles, soil 
rates were to be deduced from them, and the results were to be reported for 
sanction, so as to form the basis of the assessment of the estates. How far 
these principles were acted up to, will be gathered from the Assessment 
Reports themselves, and from the sketch in the present Report. The actual 
method of framing the assessment has been described in paragraph 41 of 
the Jhajjar, and paragraph 71 of the Gohana Report, and does not need to 
be enlarged on here. The tests which existed, with which to compare the 
results deduced from the rates fixed, were but scanty — one-sixth of the 

gross produce, such rent figures as could be found. 

Tests a es. ^j^^ present and former demands on estates whose 

material resources were much the same now as they had been at the former 

Settlement, and the increase of cultivation, irrigation, population, etc. 

It was impossible to fix plough rates which would 

loug ra s. ^^ otherwise than misleading, because no less than 

8,474 ploughs, out of a total of 45,129, were found to be used to cultivate 

lands in other villages as well as in that to which they belong. Well rates 
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were not devised in Jhajjar, as they had not been customary on the country side 
before. The rates adopted, and the considerations on which they were based, 
were fully examined by the Financial Commissioner in his review of the 
Assessment Reports ; and, as has been already said, the results arrived at were 
accepted without modification by Mr. G. Ouseley for Sampla and Jhajjar, and 

by Colonel W. Davies, Additional Financial Com- 
a accepted. missioner, for the remainin/2^ two tahsils. The Jhajjar 

assessment was considered an easy one, which I venture to think it is not. It 
is impossible to describe the difference between the Jhajjar villages and those of 
the rest of the district ; this can only be realised on the spot, but no one realis- 
ing this would consider the Jhajjar revenue demand easy in comparison with 
the rest of the district. The large area entered as culturable in the flooded 
circle of that tahsil, and which attracted attention, is not all really so ; to a 
great extent it consists of unculturable sand-hills or soil over-run with ddU) 
grass, and full of salt efflorescence, and even the area lying all the year 
round under the water of the lakes, was classed for some reason as culturable, 
probably because it may be so once in 40 years. The rain-land assessments 
in the Gohana and Rohtak tahsils were accepted by the Additional Financial 
Commissioner on the understanding that suspensions of the revenue would 
be freely given in years of famine and drought, and the same policy must be 
pursued in Sampla and Jhajjar, — if wide-spread indebtedness is not to follow 
these seasons ; in the latter the necessity is greater than in any of the other 
tahsils. A brief sketch will suffice here for the treatment of the general aspect 
of the revenue rates sanctioned for the district. 

101. Separate rates were framed for each class of irrigated soil and 
M ^ p ®^cb J^^^d of unirrigated. Those on canal lands 

® ^ ^ varied from Rs. 2-12 per acre in the centre of Gohana 

and in Sampla, to Rs. 2-8 on the Gohana eastern border and Rs. 2-6 in Rohtak ; 
1 1 ^ ^^^ variations were made according to the certainty 

*°* ^ "• and facilities of irrigation or otherwise. The ques- 

tion of the dry assessment of canal irrigated lands and of owners' rates will be 
dealt with more conveniently in paragraph 104, and may be passed over here. 
The highest well-rate per acre was proposed in the flood circles, where 
nearly all the wells are sweet, and the depth to the water is least ; in 

Jhajjar where the floods are more certain, it was fixed 
Well lands. ^^ g^ g p^^ ^^^.^^ ^^^ j^ Sampla at Rs. 2-12 : the last 

rate was also adopted in the Jhajjar central well circle, and the canal circle 
in Sampla ; the two bhur circles of Jhajjar had rates of Rs. 2-4 and Rs. 2, and in 
the other tahsils (where the well area is very limited) the rate varied from Rs. 
2-8 to Rs. 2. Taking the incidence per acre of the result of the well-rates 
throughout the Jhajjar tahsil, and applying it to the average well area of 12 
acres, we have an average assessment of Rs. 31-8 per well, which cannot be 
considered low. The rate for flooded lands in Jhajjar was fixed at Rs. 2-4, and 
Flooded land*. ^^ Sampla at 4 annas less. As has been already said, 

no nystem of fluctuating assessment based on crop 
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rates was thon<jht necessary for any of the flooded villages. The manured 
lands were assessed at from Es. 1-8 — 1-3 per acre, but there is little manured 
land not also irrigated, as will be seen below. The stifier soils were rated 

highest in the SahUn depressions, viz,, at Rs. 1-6 per 
* *^ acre ; Rs. 1-4 was the rate in Sampla and Gohsna, 

and about Rs. 1-1 elsewhere. The best rausli in the nortuern and eastern 
tahsils was assessed at Re. 1-2 — 1-3 per acre, and in the rest of the district at 
Rs. 1-0 — 12-6, omitting the three westernmost circles of the Rohtak tahsil. 
The bhur in Jhajjar includes much fair soil, while in the northern tahsils only 
the very poorest has been so classified : it therefore bears a higher rate of 
12 — 11 annas per acre in Jhajjar, and a lower one of 10 annas to 8 annas 6 pie 
in the north ; where the culturable area exceeded one-fifth of that cultivated, the 
excess was assessed at from 4 annas to 2 annas per acre. The three western circles 

. in Rohtak were too lightly assessed at last Settlement 

ig ly assessed circles. ^ ^^ ^j^j^ ^^ j^^^^, assessment at nearly the same rates 

as the rest of the tahsil now ; accordingly in them the rate for the better soils 
varied from 12 annas 6 pie to 9 annas 6 pie ; for nmsli from 11 annas 6 pie to 
8 annas 6 pie, and for hlmr from 6 annas to 5 annas. In these tracts, as well 
as in the western circle of Qohina, it will be possible to enhance the revenue 
rates at next Settlement ; the soils as such are quite as /rood as those in Jhajjar, 
and they should not be assessed at lower rates ; at the present Settlement, 
however, the increase taken was as high as it was considered safe to demand, 
amounting as it did in some cases to one of from 50 to 70 per cent. The rates 
adopted in the adjoining tracts of neighbouring districts are given below : these 
tracts, be it remembered, enjoy a much heavier rain-fall than Rohtak does. 
There is little value in the comparison of the incidence of the new revenue in 

. . these various circles per acre, with that of those in 

^Rates m adjoining dis- Rohtak, as this depends entirely on the proportions 

which the different soils, and, consequently, their rates, 
bear to one another in the tracts compared. 

Revenue rates adopted at the Revised Settlement in adjoining trax^t^. 
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2-8—2-12 


1 12 





1-4-1-6 


1 1 


9 


Bewari 
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2-10—3-0 

1 


1 12 





1-6-1-8 


1-0—1-1 


13 
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It was to be expected that the rates would be bigher in the neighbonr- 
Siood of so grand a market as Dehli than in Rohtak : the well rates in Jhajjar 
^re fully as high as those in the surrounding tracts, and the rate on flood-lands 
is- higher than anywhere else. The rate per acre of cultivation at last Settle- 
ment on the Hissar villages adjoining the Rohtak district, was a good deal 
less than that now resulting in this district. The revenue realised in th« 
Jbind and Dajana territories is too complicated in its combined items of areas 
and ploughs and cesses to enable any comparison to be made between it and 
that taken in British territory, and, moreover, it is largely taken in kind. 

102. The result of the rates proposed and sanctioned may be showm 

thus according to the different soils of each tahsil, 
together with the percentage of the revenue whick 
each kind bears to the whole demand — 
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13,129 
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(2) Matiyir... 


2,721 


12 


11,688 


14 


19,996 


14 
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1,06,109 


12 
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2,85,663 


6 


2,84,725 


10 


2,39,202 





10,62,016 


8 


100 


Former Revenue of 
Tahsil 


2,27,016 





1,80,091 





2,71,877 





2,14,775 





8,94,369 





... 



With reference to the proportion of the various soils in paragraph 73, it 
may be briefly noted that the unirrigated lands, which amount to 86 per cent, 
of the whole area, bear 69 per cent, only of the revenue ; that the canal lands, 
which form but a little more than a tenth of the whole, are assessed with 
nearly one-fourth of the demand ; and that in the case of the well and flood 
lauds the proportions are 5 and 2 per cent, as against 2 and 1 per cent. The 
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percentage of the increase of the revenne in each tahsil over that fixed at last 
Settlemeuty may be compared as follows with the increase of its material 
resources since last Settlement : — 





PSBCSNTAQB OF INCREASE OF 


Tahsil. 


BeTenne. 


CuUi- 
Yatiou. 


Irriga- 
tion. 


Wells. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Cattle. 


Prices. 


GoUina 

Kohtak 

•ampla 

Jhajjar 


26-83 

39-69 

4-72 

11-77 


38 

67 

9 

22 


62 
46 
78 
24 


••• 

••• 
28 
26 


35? 

60? 
16-20? 
16-20? 


60? 
80? 
35? 
30? 


30-40 p. c 

• •• 

•• • 

20-25 p. c. 


Total 


18-73 


32 


61 


26 


• • • 


• • * 


.•• 



The increase on the current revenue demand of each tahsil is as follows : 
GohAna 27-22 per cent., Ilohtak 41-21, Sain[)la 6, Jhnjjar 885, and for the 
whole district 19*19. Before the Settlement coininenced, Mr. Wood, Officiat- 
ing Deputy Commissioner, had calculated that the increase of revenue would 

Anticipated increase. ^® ^i ^^^^'^^ ^^ rupees, or 59 per cent. He fixed a limit 

of Rs, 1-10 per acre for the all-round incidence of 
his demand, and I do not feel called upon to offer any remarks on his estimates, 
which gave an increase of 80 per cent, in Jhajjar and 74 per cent, in Gohana. 
The Financial Commissioner, in recommending the Settlement to Government, 
anticipated an increase of Rs. 2,75,000 ; but, as a fact, very little was known 
accurately of the district at that time, and the orrounds which have been adduced 
for not taking a larger increase than Rs. 1,7*3,717 ultimately, ( see paragraph 
106), have been approved of by the highest authorities. The increase of cultiva- ' 
tion in Jhajjar was consiJered by Mr. Purser to be nominal rather than real. 
The increase of irrigation in Gohana and Sampla was no doubt largely foreseen 
and discounted at the last Settlement ; this is proved, especially in the latter 
for present ^^^e, by the high revenue rates left untouched in the 

villages in which canal irrigation has chiefly deve- 
loped, as compared with those in the adjoining vil- 
moreover, as has been seen, the whole increase nearl}'' 
took place before 1847. In Jhajjar the irrigated area recorded at this Settle- 
ment was somewhat over the real average, both as regards flood lands and 
well lands. The measurements throughout the district were made in seasons 
fully average, and in Rohtak and Gohana in seasons above the average — viz.^ 
the year of 1675, and the early months of 1876. The wells of Sampla * 



Beasona 
estimates. 



laofes still nnirriorated 
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talisil are common in the flood circle only ; the whole increase of wells has taken 

place there, and in that circle an increase in revenue of 27 per cent, is given by 

tlie rates proposed. The increase of wells in Jhajjar is more apparent than real, 

as although a great many new ones have been sunk, a great many also were 

delil>erately put out of work at Rai Partab Singh^s Settlement, and not a few 

liave fallen out of use since 1862. Compared with the value of one-sixth of the 

gross produce (after deducting half the estimated sum from sugar-cane as 

virtually occupying the ground for two years [3 seasons], and making certain 

allowances in the case of Rohtak which have been detailed in the Assessment 

Xteport), the revenue now proposed is Rs. 10,61,871 as against Rs. 12,84,220. 

Tills test is not a good one where a large sugar-cane area is concerned, as has 

l3een pointed out by Colonel Davies. The result of the rates approaches 

very nearly to yth of the value of the gross produce ; and looking at the 

uncertainty of seasons in the district, it will probably be considered that the 

share taken is quite sufficient ; the new revenue and cesses together amount 

to almost exactly the same value as ^ of the gross produce. 

103. The village assessments were fixed by myself throughout the 

district with a few exceptions. But whereas I 
Village assessments. j^^j arranged for progressive demands in all cases 

to which I had referred in the Gohdnaand Hohtak Assessment Reports, and 
for a few cases in Sampla, these were re-considered by Mr. Purser, and were 
entirely done away with (except in one case) on grounds with which I 
thoroughly agree. In fact, when the recommendations were made, the exact 
extent to which the increase of the revenue would affect each individual 
revenue payer^ had not been sufficiently thought out ; the increase on the estate, 
or on some main sub-divisions of it, only was considered. When the addi- 
tional demand was distributed over each holding, it turned out to be very 
small — a mere nothing in comparison with the loss which a single famine season 
might cause, or a sudden fall of prices entail. In a memorandum recorded 

by the Financial Commissioner, Mr. Lyall, on a 
abolis^dl^^^^ demands proposal for progressive demands in some Gurgaon 

villages, (in pursuance of the lines of which Mr. 
Purser was requested to re-examine the question in Rohtak), the following 
passage occurs, and applies to the Rohtak villages with perhaps greater force 
than anywhere else : " Where the proprietors are poor, and their individual 
" holdings small, and the. culturable waste not large, progressive jamas 
*^ should be very rarely adopted, and where adopted the term of postponement 
" should be short, and to avoid progressive jamas we should be prepared to 
" sacrifice on such individual villages a considerable portion of the enhance-i 
" ment fairly deraandable. The fact is that in villages of this class, there is 
" not much reason to hoj>e that tlie proprietors will be any better able to pay 
" full increase some years hence after paying an, in itself, large increase mean- 
" while, than they are at present. They are just as likely to be less able to pay 
" it." The progressive demands which I had proposed extended in some cases 
over 15 years, and in abolishing them it was necessary to sacrifice a little reve- 
nue^ though not much^ as will be seen below. The new revenues were sanctioned 
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by the Govpmraent for a period of thirty years, commencinof with the autumn 
harvest of 1879 A. d., except as reorards afewcanal villaores, which will be noticed 
further on. Tlie assessments of tlie Sampla and Jhajjar tahsils were announced 
in June and July 1879 ; those of the other rain-land villages in August, 
and those of the canal villaores in November. They were generally received with 
satisfaction, only three appeals were preferred against the new demands, and 
in none of these cases were the orders of the Settlement Officer modified. Six 
Announcement of new villages in Jhajjar refused at first to engage, and some 
revenue. others hung off for a while at first, just to see what 

the Settlement Officer would do. Of the six villages three belonged to Rajputs, 
two to Jats, and one to Ahirs ; in three cases the objections raised were 
groundless ; in the other instances reasons did exist which might make 
the owners doubtful as to the profit to be made out of the' lease oflTered to 
them. Ultimate^ly all the villages came round and accepted, a small reduc- 
tion being granted in one case. The owners of the thr^e jagir estates formed 
out of the Chuchakwas preserve maintained that their villages could not be 
assessed above the sum for which the grants were originally made, but this 
was of course over-ruled. Only the dry assessment of the canal villages was 
announced to the people, it being stated at the same time that over and above 
the dry assessment fixed for the whole period of Settlement, they would be 
liable to pay a varying sum on account of owners' rates in the proportion of 
half occu[>iers' rates on all land irrigated so long as these rates should remain 
unchanged. The people were also were distinctly told that Government might 
make changes in either the owners' or occupiers' fate during the period of Set- 
tlement. I had often discussed the new system with them, and explained it to 
them individually and collectively ; and I always found that they thoroughly 
understood the nature of the three items .of which their payments on account 
of canal irrigated lands would consist in the future, and that they were one 
and all in favour of the plan as fairest to themselves. It will be convenient 
now to treat the detailed assessments of the canal villages and the other 
villages separately, taking the latter first. 

104. The revenue actually assessed on the villages of the 14 assessment 
Assessment of non-canal circles which remain after excluding those with canal 
circles. irrigation, was as follows : — 





Number 

of 
Circles. 


Revenue 
by Rates. 


Revenue Announced 
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froTTi re- 
sult of 
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of tahsil 
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of Reyenne 
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Gohana 
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Sampla 
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2 
6 
2 
5 


£s. 

52,467 
2,06,629 
1,97,702 
2,39,202 


Bs. 

52,459 
2,03,635 
1,97,011 
2.32,599 


Bs. 

52,465 
2,03,640 
1,97,387 
2,38.490 
6,91.982 


2 

2,989 
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22 
25 

28 
25 


Bs. A. P. 
1 1 10 

12 3 
12 7 

1 1 4 


Total ... 


14 


6,96,000 


6,85,704 


4,018 


100 


15 8 
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The progressive demands are due entirely to wells protected by leases 

f ran ted on favorable terms, except as re^rards Rs. 400 in Rattanthal, Jhajjar. 
he abolition of all proo^ressive demands in Robtak caused the result of th© 
detailed assessments to fall below that of the rates, but, considering all things, 
the loss is very small and was inevitable ; it is hardly necessary to point out 
the gain to Government over the whole period of the Settlement. In Sampla 
the floods circle was assessed a good deal below rates, but this was nearly 
made up in the rain-land circle. In Jhajjar the loss caused by having to 
assess the Rajput villages far below the result of rates was not entirely re- 
covered elsewhere ; the larger sura on account of deferred revenue shown here, 
as compared with the Assessment Report, is due to the grant of protective 
leases to wells after the latter was written. A register showing the year ot 
expiry of each lease and the additional revenue which will in consequence be 
added to the rent-roll, has beeu filed in the District Office. A sum of Rs. 459 
is included in the revenue of Zahidpur, Jhajjar, on account of the profit which 
the owners receive from the salt manufacturers. The hakimi tax of 6 pie 
per maund is still taken by Government as well, and should the manufacture 
of salt ever fail, a reduction of assessment will have to be made to the village 
as far as the Rs. 459 are concerned (see Financial Commissioner's No. 758 of 
30th June, 1879, and Government Punjab's No. 955 of 22nd August). The 
revenue fixed is throughout moderate and equable, and will be paid with prompt- 
ness in ordinary years. Some of the Rajput villages in the south of Jhajjar will 
no doubt find their burdens very heavy, although exceedingly lightly assessed 
as compared with the adjoining estates ; but these are held by men who must 
be driven out in the end. To quote Mr. Lyall's words in the Memo, above re- 
ferred to : — "They are fit only for the position of tenants living from hand to 
"mouth, with no credit to pledge, and compelled to work by the necessity of 
"living and by compulsion from above.'* There is little else to add on the 
assessment of these villages ; in the Memorandum prefaced to each circle in 
Pacta for future consi- ^^® Village Note-books, as well as in the separate re- 
deration, marks on each village, any weakness which needs 
watching has been recorded, and the details must be sought there. The possi- 
ble entire failure of the Sahabi^Zndori floods, the spread of dab grass, 
or salt efllorescence in the flood and some well villages, the falling out 
of use of wells in any well estates, and the drifting of sand over cultivation, 
are the main points to which the revenue officers must turn their attention, in 
addition to the unfortunate flooding of villages by the canal escapes in 
Sampla. It is just possible, though I do not think it very likely, that some 
villages may have been permanently injured by the season of 1877-78* 
Sufiicient period did not elapse between that time and my leaving the district 
to enable me to say absolutely that in no case this was so ; and should any 
such case arise, a report of the facts should bo made without hesitation. A 
Settlement Officer can hardly hope to be right in his assessment of every 
village ; and though his work should not be lightly attacked, it ought cer- 
tfiinly to be constantly scrutinised, and especially with regard to individual 
easti of apparent hardship. 
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Theso incidences of the dry revenue can not be called high compared yritii 
those in Karnal and Dehli, detailed in paragraph 101, but it was admitted thai 
under the new system the dry assessment of some estates would be much above 
a true one, and even above what could be fairly realised from the village if canal 
irrigation was entirely or perhaps very largely withdrawn, and it was ordered 
that such cases should be noticed in the Village Note-books, and this was 
accordingly done. Mr. Purser was of opinion that the dry revenue of a 
number of villages assessed according to the new rates was much too high in 
any case, and a special report was submitted on them by him to the Financial 
Commissioner, and I was asked to give my opinion. After considering the 

views advanced, the Financial Commissioner agreed 

VuiagU.'*^^^^''* ^^ ^*"*^ *^ reduce the dry assessments of the revenue by a sum 

of Bs. 1,055 in six villages, concerning which both 
officers were agreed, and the final demands for the canal circles were fixed 
as follows : — 
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Incidence per acre 
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Per- 
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• 

Rs. 
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Qobana, Central 


1,27,953 


60,399 


1,88,352 


1 5 1 


1 16 1 


51 


If Bast •*. .. 


30,960 


14,151 


45,101 


15 5 


1 16 2 


12* 


Bobtak 


32,964 


13,406 


46,370 


115 


18 9 


12* 


Saaipla ..• .*. •.• 


62,342 


29,223 


91,565 


16 2 


2 6 


24 


Total 


2,54,209 


1,17,179 


3,71,388 


1 4 9 


1 14 5 


100 



The initial revenue is Rs. 125 less than this, mz., Re. 1 in Gohana, Rs. 41 in 

Bohtak, and Rs. 83 in Sampla. The result of the detailed assessments is 

higher than that of the rates by Rs. 5,366, but the estimated income from 

owners' rates is taken as Rs. 7,000 above the average deduced from the 

occupiers' rates of the last 10 years. There is every reason, however, I 

think, to believe that the full sum put down as the estimate of owners' rates 

will be realised. Irrigation no doubt has increased of late, especially in 

Sampla, and the average of the last five years is perhaps higher than that 

for the whole ten. The assessment of the canal lands is, of course, more 

or less experimental, and the working of the new 
Owners Rates system.^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^jjj j^^^^ ^^ j^^ carefully watched. Probably 

a certain amount of irrigation will be given up in some villages, but there are 
many others eager for a new or larger share^ and there is no doubt that 
after a few years the full estimated income from owners' rates onght to bt 
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i*OStlised. The extent to which irrigation is abandoned will depend very largely 
oxi the nature of the rain- fall of the next few years. I do not myself take an 
favorable view of the ultimate success of the plan, but it will require to be 
telligently worked, and it will be necessary for the Irrigation and Civil Depart- 
ments to act together in the matter. Nothing is'^to be more deprecated than a 
sudden withdrawal of water to any great extent from the villages, and I 
"^pvould suggest that in all cases before this is done a reference should be 
first made to the Revenue authorities by the canal officers.* Orders have 
not yet been passed on the question of the measurements of canal lands, 
"but it is understood that they will be effected by the canal patwaries, assisted 
\yy the district officials. It is all important that there should be perfect 
liarmony between the district and canal officers in this matter at first. If 
liearty co-operation once prevails, no difficulties are likely to arise hereafter ; 
if not, a good deal of trouble will certainly be found in working the 
system. There is one point more to note with reference to canal irrigated 
-villages, viz,, the treatment of those suffering from swamp or the development 
of saline efflorescence or both. After a full discussion of the question with 
regard to such estates in Karnal, it was determined that where they could 

Cay only a very low and inadequate dry assessment 
ec'^use of the high amount of their owners' rates, 
due to the excessive irrigation which they are 
obliged to have recourse to in order to grow any crop at all, they should 
be settled for five years only ; and the same rule was extended to Rohtak. In 
accordance with it the villages of Bhadauthi, Bhadauthi-Busanah, and 
Siwankah in Gohana, and of Zia-ud-dinpur in Sampla, have received settle- 
ments for five years, and will come under re-assessment in the autumn of 
1884. There should be no difficulty in effecting this then on the basis of 
the facts now recorded and which will be recorded from now till then. 
The closest attention should be paid to the spread of swamp and saline 
efflorescence, not merely in these villages but in all, and the results of each 
year's survey should be most carefully entered in the Village Note-books, 
and, where necessary, proposals for remissions or reductions of the revenue 
should be made. I hope that none such will be necessary, especially as 
drainage obstructions are about to be removed in some places ; but the 
revenue officer who neglects to pay close attention to this subject will incur 
a most serious responsibility. 

106. The full and complete assessment of the whole district may be 

thus shown by tahsils, as compared with the exist- 

wlK)le district™^^ ^ ^ ing revenue and the results of the rates sanctioned. 

The Government of India has ruled that collections 

on account of owners' rates are not to be classified as land-revenue, and they 

are therefore shown separately here : — 



♦ This has since been ordered by Government — vide Letter No. 1028 of 23rd October 
1880, to Financial Commigsioner, which clearly lays down the principles to be followed in 
all cases. 
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Present 

Revenue, 

1878-79. 


Reyenub 

BY 

RAT£& 


Revenue assessed. 


I tabsil 
istriot. 

• 


Tahsil. 


Total, 


Land 
Revenue. 


Owners' 
Rates. 






Re. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 




Gob ana 


2|23,933 


2,85,663 


2,85,918 


2,11,368 


74,550 


27 


Bobtak 


1,78,678 


2,52,425 


2,50,010 


2,36,604 


13,406 


24 


Baxnpla .,. 


2,68,605 


2,84,726 


2,88,952 


2,59,729 


29,223 


27 


Jbajjar 


2,18,437 


2,39,202 


2,38,490 


2,38,490 


• a. 


22 


Total 


8,89,663 


10,62.016 


10,63.370 


9,46,191 


1,17,179 


100 



Increase. 



Hie initial land revenue is Rs. 6,403 less than the above, viz,, Bs. 7 in Goh&na, 
Rs. 46 in Rohtak^ Rs. 459 in Sampla, and Rs. 5,891 in Jhajjar. A snm of 
Rs. 889 on account of the dry assessment of gardens,* and of Rs. 423, due as 
owners' rates from the same, is included in the above full revenue, so that 
the result of the detailed assessments is Rs. 51 below that given by the 
rates approved of. The loss on account of the abolition of progressive de- 
mands in the rain-land circles has been made up in the canal circles, but the 
fact of the estimate on account of owners' rates, being over the actual average 

of the past, must also be borne in mind. The ulti- 
mate increase over the amended revenue demand 
of the last Settlement is Rs. 1,69,011 or 18*88 per cent., and over the 
revenue of the present year Rs. 1,73,717 or 19-51 per cent. Of the new 
revenue Rs. 7,280 (Rs. 650 in Sampla and Rs. 7,244 in Jhaijar) are enjoyed 
by grantees, and Rs. 300, (viz., Rs. 100 in Bahadurgarh and Rs. 200 in 
Kalanaur) by inamdars ; the rest is paid into the Government treasury. Over 
and above the full revenue, Rs. 6,919 have been assessed on revenue-free plots 
for the purpose of cesses and with a view to future lapses, which will add 
some Rs. 7,000 to the rent roll during the period of Settlement* The question 
of enjoyment of the owners' rate by grantees whose rights are of old date, 
has yet to receive final orders. About 402 acres, of which the revenue is 
assigned permanently, were irrigated at the first Regular Settlement, half in 
Rohtak and half in Gohana : if it is decided to allow the grantees to receive 
the owners' rates on these lands, the full revenue will be reduced by about 
Rs. 500. Bir Barkatabad in Sampla is, it may be remarked, settled in per- 
petuity at a revenue of Rs. 2,344. Finally, it should be stated that, in addition 

♦ Note.— Tbe gardens and groves of the district were separately reported on in Settlement 
Officer's No. 102 of 6th March 1879L and sanctioned by Financial Commiflsioner'B No. 1976 of 
27th March. 
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to tte above revenue, a sum of Rs. 15,627 was assessed on the villages of 
the district on account of the fees of chief headmon and Zaildars, and was 

afterwards allowed off the assessment. The detail 
«ail^?andcWefTe\dmen! ^^^ as follows : it is the more necessary to record 

this, as should the paj of some or all of the zaildars 
l>e veduced as is proposed, the reduction will go to Government aa having 
l>een allowed on the revenue. 



Talml. 


... 

... 
... 
... 


For ZaUdart. 


neaamen. 


Gohana 
Eohtak 
Sampla 
Jhajjar 


Ba. A. 

2,101 ... 
2,302 8 ... 
2,542 ... 
2,308 8 ... 


Bs. A. Bs. 

1,462 ... 3,563 
1,684 8 ... 3,987 
1,965 ... 4,507 
1,261 8 ... 3,570 



Total ... 9,254 ... 6,373 ... 15,627 

The incidence of the new revenue for each tahsil and for the whole 
Incidence of new Ber- district, exclusive and inclusive of owners' rates. 



•nne. 



is as follows : — 



Tahsil. 



Exclusive of Ownebs' Bate. 



On cnlti- 
yation. 



GohanA 
Bohtak 
Sampla 
Jhajjar 



••• 



••• 



Total 



Rs. A, P. 
14 
12 9 



1 
1 
1 



3 3 
1 4 
10 



On 

assessed 

area. 



Rs. A. P. 
1 10 

10 7 

1 1 
14 



On total 
area. 



14 1 



Rs. A. P, 

15 9 

10 

15 11 

12 10 



13 2 



Inclusive of Ownebs' Batb. 



On cnlti- 
yation. 



Rs. A. P. 
1 11 
13 6 
15 6 
114 



2 11 



On 

assessed 
area. 



Rs. A. P. 

1 6 10 

11 3 

1 2 11 
14 



16 10 



On total 
area. 



Rs. A. P. 
15 3 

10 7 

1 1 8 
12 10 



14 9 



In the various classes of estates the incidence varies thus : — 

Per acre ctdtivated. 



• • a 



(1) Landlordal 

(2) Shared 

(3) Gommnnal 

(4) Mixed (2) and (3) 



... 



• • a 



• • . 



... 
• • . 
... 
. • a 



... 
... 

• •. 

• • . 



Es. A. P. 

10 

1 1 3 
1 II 

10 8 
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The general incidence per head of agricultural population is Rd. 2-10, 
of adult male population Rs. 7, per cultivator Rs. 8, per owner Rs. 10, per 
plough Rs. 21. Among the chief classes of cultivators the incidence is as 
follows per acre of cultivation — Jits, the 12 clans, Rs. 1-2-5, Miscellaneons 
0-15-1, Brahmins 0-15-5, Ahirs Re. 1-1-6, Rajputs-Hindu 0-12-8,— Mussal- 
man 0-10-8, Afghans 0-14-0. All these figures include the owners' ra^es. 
Among the Jat clans the Dahiya and Malik, nearly all of whose villages are 
irrigated by the canal, pay highest — Re. 1-7-3 and Re. 1-6-5 per acre, 
and after tiiem the Golia (Re. 1-4-4), with their naturally flooded lands 
and wells. 

The cesses imposed in the present Settlement are (1) Local Rates at 
Rs 8-5-4 per cent., (2) Road, 1 per cent., (3) Post, 8 annas (4) School, Re. 1 
in Jhajiar and Sampla, and 8 annas in Gohana and Rohtak, the difference 
being due to a slip, (5) Headman's, 5 per cent., (6) Patwaries, 3 per cent, in 

Gohana, Rs. 3-4 in Rohtak, and Rs. 3-8 in Sampla and 

"**' Jhajjar, with 4 annas on account of stationery in all 

cases ; on the local rate this cess will be Rs. 3-2 per cent in all 4 tahsils. 
The total sum on account of cesses therefore varies from Rs. 18-9-4 to 
Rs. 19-9-4 per cent. The amount of these cesses, added to the full revenue 
and to the allowances for chief headmen and zaildars, gives a sum total 
of Rs. 12,82,094. The cesses at last Settlement amounted to 8 per cent. 

, only in the northern tahsils, and to 10 per cent, in 

Revenue*!* J^^aJJ*!' *°^ Bahacurgarh, and during its currency 

were increased to 16 per cent. The increase of 
cesses and revenue since 1838 A. d. and 1862 has been Rs. 3,11,196, or 32 
per cent., the exact figure of the increase of cultivation during the same 
period. As a fact, only the cesses for Roads, Schools, and Posts have as yet 
oeen levied on the owners' rates, as legal difficulties stand in the way of the 
imposition of the local rate and the cesses for headmen and patwaries. These, 
however, will presently be remedied by the Supreme Government, aud the 
full cesses will no doubt be then levied on the owners' rate as well as on the 
actual dry revenue. This point will, no doubt, be noticed, when the final 
orders are passed on the Settlement. 

107. The revenue announced was distributed over the villages by the 
Internal rating of the people themselves, under official direction where it 
new Revenue. \vas considered that special circumstances required 

this. As a rule the people showed great willingness to consider impartially 
the advantages or disadvantages of the lands of each cultivator. There were 
few serious disputes on the subject, and in no case did the owners try to put 
an unfair share of the revenue on occupancy tenants entitled to pay at the 
same rates as themselves. The introduction of owners' rates did. away with 
the anomaly of canal lands and unirrigated lands being assessed at the same 
all-round rate. The result of the internal ratjng was as follows : — 
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NUKBEB OF SSTATES PAYING BKYKNUB. 

• 


' \\ 




B 

a 




1 


§ 


1 u 




Tahhil. 


i 
8 


^ 




glerate 
ion. 


Bingle rate 
areaasBesse 


1 


Total. 




<8 


i 


1. 


sin 
ivat 


2 

«b4 








1 


y mi; 
rate 


-1 


*l 


-§ 






i^'^ 


d 


►»« 


►»*» 


►» 






m 


O 


m 


flQ 


» 


n 




Gohana ••• ••• ••• 


6 


• 
13 


1 


4 


49 


11 


83 


fiohtak ••• ••• ••• 

Sampla ••• ••• •.. 


1 
1 


4 
8 


8 
2 


1 
3 


102 
99 


3 
14 


114 

< 

127 


Jhajjar 


6 


67 


15 


1 


82 


77 


187 


Total 


12 1 82 


21 


» 


282 


106 

1 


611 



The three Government reserves in Jhajjar, which do not of coarse pay 
revenue, are omitted here. There was no desire to distribute the revenue 
according to the old and long disused shares in communal estates, as seems 
to have been the case in some parts of the old Delhi territory ; and the sums 
due on account of cesses were in all cases distributed in exactly the same 
manner as the revenue itself. Three-fourths of the villages in which posses- 
sion is the measure of right pay their revenue by a single all-round rate on 
the assessable area, showing now little the people consider soils when unirri- 
gated to differ in productiveness one from another over a long period. With 
regard to the villages which pay by kind-rates, the division in Goh&na does 
not generally extend beyond one rate for cultivation and one for jungle ; in 
Bohtak all these villages have a proportion of hlmr soil in their area, and they 
pay by regular soil rates ; in Sampla most of the villages distinguish only 
the well and the unirrigated lands, while in Jhajjar the general detail is as 
follows : — 



No. of villages. 



29 
9 
8 
3 

5 
4 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•• • 



••■ 



••• 



With separate nUes, 

On flooded lands and rain-lands. 
On flooded lands and rain-lands and wol lands. 
On flooded lands and jungle and well lands. 
On flooded well lands^ rausli and bhur and 

jungle. 
On well lands, matiyarj rausli^bhur and jungle. 
Ou rausli and bhur. 



li 
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The oiher cases are nearly all single instances of special modifications. The 
people were informed what the Government rates were, and were encouraged 
to adopt varying rates themselves where it seemed desirable ; in certain ca^ses, 
where a single all-round rate threatened to work inequalities, they were made 
to accept the system of varying rates, which they fixed for themselves. It is 
not very likely that any redistribution of the internal rating of any estate 
will be called for daring Settlement, but the practicability and desirability^ of 
this should always be borne in mind along with the considerations detailed in 
InsUlments. E?'* ^^' '^ entitling a village to reduction of revcnoe. 

The revenue instalments are four in number : on IStli 
May and June for spring harvest, and on the 15th November and December 
for the autumn. The times of these were fully discussed i&nd considered, and 
various alterations were suggested by various officers, but, finally, it was deter-* 
mined to leave the old dates alone, although the reason of two late instalments 
for the spring harvest is not very apparent,: it is a question if a special instal- 
ment should not be fixed for the sugar-cane crop. The detail of the proportions 
in which the people elected to pay the revenue at each harvest are as follows^ 
the two instalments of each harvest are always equal^ half and half : — 



Amount of J 


iHaTALHXMT. 


Class ov villagk. 


Spriqs* 


Antnnn. 


Canal. 


Flooded. 


Well. 


Bain-land. 


Total. 


8 annM ... 


8 annas ... 


74 


23 


48 


14 


169 


10 


« 


1 


14 


3 


••• 


IS 


6 „ 


10 ,. 


31 


9 


69 


226 


325 


* 


13 ,, 


1 


••• . 


... 


••• 


1 


12 „ 


* 


• •• 


6 


1 


••• 


6 


11 


« 


..• 


1 


>•• 


... 


1 


9 » ... 


t 


••• 


1 


... 


•.• 


1 






107 


63 


Ill 


240 


611 



* 

"Nearly all rain-land villages, and a lar^e number of other villages 
with only a moderate irrigated area, naturally pay the larger portion 
of their revenue at the autumn harvest, when they gather the two crops of 
Idjra and joar. Three-fourths of the canal villages and half the flooded 
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TMIages yay hy equal ihstalments, or hj instalments higher in the sprin|^ 
than in toe antnmn ; the few special cases are due to special circnmstanoes. 
A description of the former systems of internal rating will be found in para* 
f^raphs 41 and 45 of the old Rohtak-Beri and Gohina Reports. The methods 
of ehaubaeha and of diritribntion of the revenae by yearly moasurementa 
irere done away with at the time of the revised Record of Rights : they had 
their origin in an earlier period of revenue collections, and favored the lazy 
at the expense of the industrious. The chofibacha was a system of rating on 
four things — ^the hearth or house (kUdi)j the members of families (pag), the 
eattle {pug), and lastly, the soil {dharti). As Mr. Tomason r^naraed in hia 
review of the Settlements of the Dehli territory, it belonged to ^^a disordered 
*- state of society, when men collected in a few spots and lived largely by 
^^ plunder, and the chief point of importance was the number of fighting men,, 
^ and after this the number of persons dependent on their protection." 

108. There is Utile else to say on the subject of the new assessments* 

The new land revenue has been collected now for two 
^^^ftjOBpecti of new Settle- harvests, with as much ease as formerly ; the 

harvests have been fair only, but prices have been 
high. No collection of the owners' rate has been made yet (August 2nd),, 
but the sums due for the last autumn and spring harvests will be got 
in now. It is to be regretted that this double demand should come on the 
people at once, but the want of orders on certain points made the separate 

realisation impossible. Cultivation in Goh&na and 
Se^S ""' ""^^ Sampla has almost reached ita full limit, except in 

a few cases, such as the villages on the western border 
of the former ; in the west of Rohtak and Jhajjar there will, no doubt, be a 
considerable increase of cultivation during the next thirty years. Canal 
irrigation is not likely to extend largely, but its distribution will perhaps be 
improved ; and if the insurance against famine of a larger number of estatea 
is thereby brought about without injuring those whose irrigated area is now 
unduly great, the trouble spent over the question of owners*^ rates will not 
have been spent in vain. In the two flooded circles it is probable that not a 
few new wells will be sunk, especially if money advances are judiciously made- 
by Qovernment for this purpose. There seems to be no reason to fear any 
great and general fall of prices ; at present they are half as high again as the 
average taken for valuing the gross produce. Communications will improve 
no doubt. Exceptinor some of the Ringhar and Rajput villages, in which the 
owners must inevitably fall lower and lower in the struggle for existence, I 
see no cause to anticipate that any considerable area of land is likely 
to change hands, or that the people will become more generally 
indebted during the next 30 years. In short, the future of the Rohtak 
district may bo looked on with Quiet confidence, I believe. The check 
which has been caused to the prosperity of the district by the great losa 
of cattle in 1877-7&, and by the general sickness of last year, is, we 
may hoi)e, only temporary ; and I can forsee no reason why the material 
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prosperity of the district Bhould not advance steadily year by year nntil ilie 
whole tale of thirty years is fall, if only the revenue system is not made to 
work too rigidly in years of drought and famine. I have nothing to add on 
this point to wnat I have written in paragraphs 84 and 68 of the Gohana and 
Bohtak Assessment Reports. It may not always be a wise policy to ^ant 

Saipennpns of Revcnne. ^^^S® suspensions of the revenue where the idle or 

unthrifty habits of the people render it unlikely that 
ihey can ever pay the sum left temporarily unrealised. But in a district like 
Bohtak, held principally by cultivators of the first rank, the case is very differ- 
ent, and there need never be any fear that the amounts suspended will not 
be paid off in the course of the next few harvests, together with interest if 
Government were to determine to impose this. It is not necessary to intro- 
duce a cycle assessment for the district, I think ; the present revenue system, 
if worked carefully and intelligently, is quite sufficiently. elastic ; but if it is not 
to be so worked, then by all means let us have a cycle system. An intelli- 
gent revenue administration of the district was' not possible as long as the 
vernacular records were incomplete and incorrect, and no English records 
existed ; but the case is very different now. The important points to which 
the Revenue Collector must pay chief attention have been prominently noticed 
in this Report, and in the entries of the Village Note-books ; and if only 
these books are properly maintained and kept up to date, in the course of a 
few years there will be an invaluable record of past experience to serve to 
make the revenue administration homogeneous and certain. And if only 
this guide is intelligently followed, it seems impossible that the Rohtak district 
should be in 1910 A. D. other than it is to-day — one of tho most prosperous, 
contented^ and well-disposed in North India. 
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PART VII. 



THE- RECORD OF THE PRESENT SETTLEMENT- 
CONCLUSION. 

109. The Record of Rights prepared at the present Settlement is com- 

PaperB in tht Record of P^^^ ^^ ^^ foUowing papers ;- 
Rights. 

1. The Boundary Map and Record — MisI aur Nuksha TIidkbasL 

2. The Field Map— 5/ia;raA Kiahtwdr. 

3. The Field-Register — Khasrah Kishtwdr. 

4. The Pedigree-table — Shajrah Naaab. 

5. The Record of Rights and Liabilities — Khewat Khataunu 

6. The Retnrn of Revenue-free lands — Nuksha Ur-hharaj. 

7. The Statement of Wells — Nuksha chahat. 

8. The Engagement for the Revenne — Darkkwdst Mdlgvusdri. 

9. The Village Administration Paper — WajHtMil-arz. 
10. The Final Proceeding — Rubakdr^irdkhir. 

The fly-leaf of the Record contains a statement of all the papers comprised 
in it, and of varioas other useful information as well ; the list of the names 
of owners and occupancy tenants^ which follows the Record of Rights, serves 
as aii index to that and to the Pedigree-table as well ; these are the only 
miscellaneous papers in the volume. A Memorandum by the Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Pandit Mahar&j Eishen, deals fully with the nature of the 
entries in each paper prepared at Settlement ; a translation of the Note 
accompanies this Report, and it is unnecessary to enter at length on the 
subject here. 

110. The method by which the Boundary and Field maps were 
prepared has been fully explained by Mr. Purser in his No. 117 of 

22nd April 1877. The results of the system can be 

casnrcment. beet judged from the figures of the comparison of 

the areas of the Settlement and Revenue Surveys given in paragraph 73, and 

from the fact that it has not been necessary to note on a single Boundary 
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map ihe fact of any discrepancies existing i/vith the Bevenne Survey map. 
In the latter case the result was largely brouorht about by the harmonious 
way in which the two Surveys worked side by side. The scale of square 
measure used for the Settlement measurements was as follows : 

3 yards (g<iz) of 33 niches each = 1 gatha. 

1 square gatha = 1 bisuoantu 

20 biswdnn ^ 1 biswdh* 

20 hinoahB = 1 bigah. 

32 biswaha = 1 acre. 

A higali is therefore exactly f of an acre, and the process of cmkYerting 
the areas from the Indian to the European standard was a very simple one. 
The Field mapR were drawn on the scale of 16 inches to the mile ; this was 
too small for the numerous and minute fields of the canal villages, but their 
measurements were, unfortunately, too far advanced before the drawback was 
noticed to allow a scale of 24 inches per mile being ad<^ted in their case. 
Great pains were taken to render the Record of Rights and the pedigree table 
Th ii^^wii *® correct as possible, and I trust they were not spent 

The Beoord poperii j^ ^^^ . ^^ papers are clear and intelligible at least 

now, and any errors should be easily aetected. Special care was bestowed 
on the preparation of the Village Administration papers, wfaidi formed perhaps 
the most complete portion of the old records ; as far as possible, they were 
attested and re-attested on the spot by the Extra Assistant Settlement- Officer 
and myself. The finish of the taired records may fairly compare, I believe, 
with those of recent Settlements ; their general correctness I may feel con* 
fident of, but it would not become me to say much on this point, which time 
must show. The chief drawback of them is their bulky size, which is due to 
the Commissioner, Mr. Macnabb, having insisted on their preparation on 
Sialkote paper, in accordance with some old orders of (Government. In all 
cases the Government copy was faired first, and the Patwari's copy was 
made from it ; the former is, therefore, the original record. Too great 
stress should never be laid on the entries in the Record ; intelligent 
enquiry should always test the value of any entry, but at the same 
time statements recorded * must net be put lightly aside. Everything 
possible was done to give publicity to the entries made at the present Settle* 
ment, and, as a rule, the people showed great intelligence both in compre- 
hending what was recorded and in expressing their wishes as to wJiat should 
be recorded. The copies of the holdings of each proprietor {parcka) which 

were made over to the people were in the form of a 

to thr^<5e ^'^'''' ^^^y w»*^ a stout olpth-backed cover, and with leaves 

for the entry of the receipt of payment of the revenue 
for the next thirty years. It is most ip;iportant that the Patwaries should 
be made to keep these up to date, and 1 trust that the Revenue officers of the 
district will see that this is done. The number of copies given was 72,409,. 
viz.j 55,446 to owners and on account of village common-lands, 6,681 to 
mortgagees, 8,275 to occupancy tenants, 1,645 to dofilidars, and 362 te 
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gTiEiiitees of OoTemment reyetme. That the new record is at any rate an immen 8d 

itx^provement on the old one, I believe all officers who ever have to compare the 

two will acknowledo^e. In Jhajjar the former papers 
The old Record. ^^^ ^^^ £^j^^ ^^ g^jj ^^^^p^ ^^^ ^^^^ sufficiently 

ciecnrate, and a rongh pedigree table was to be generally found ; the 

olianges in cultivation since 1860-62 had, however, very much lessened the value 

of the maps. But in the three northern tahsils many maps were in tatters, and 

tindecypherable by any one except the Patwari ; most had been inaccurate 

from the first, and it had become impossible to identify fields on them now ; 

^while the Record of Rights, always mcomplete, had been allowed by the Pat- 

^waries to fall into hopeless arrears as regards changes of ownership, Ac. 

The old papers were especially faulty in the record of names, one sharer or 

brother usually standing to represent a number, and the names of women, 

children, absentees, and defaulters being almost invariably either wrongly 

entered or altogether omitted. It may Sq interesting to note here that the 

area held by these classes in the district is as follows : — 

Acres* Per cent 



Women ... ••• 39,213 ... 4 

Children ... ••• 49,807 ••• 5 

Absentees and defaulters ••• 26,826 ••• 3 

Total ... 115,846 ... 12 



The women hold almost invariably as widows in the right of their de« 
ceased husbands ; but an area of 35,450 acres is held by daughter's descendants 
independent of the above, showing that the oustom of a sonless owner to give 
lands to his daughter's children is common and well acknowledged. 

111. A record of tribal customs was carefully prepared for the princi-^ 

Beoord of Tribal ciiitomt. P^^ ^^^^^^ f ^^^ 4'8*"«<^ 5 »? ^'j^^^^^^^f '*>^ ^«?« 

translated by Mr. Purser, and will be found in the 

volume of Memos accompanying this Report. The series of questions put was 
prepared by me after a careful consideration of the draft proposed by Mr. 
Tupper, and the existing records of the kind. No question was put to the 
people for which a precedent was not forthcoming from the pedigree tables 
or elsewhere ; the list of precedents on each question has been filed with the 
answers of the people. The papers were publicly attested by Mr, Purser, and 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner ; I had left the district before the task of 
enquiring from the people began. It would be expected that in an agricul- 
tural district like Rohtak the customs would be similar throughout : I do not 
think that any of them call for special mention here ; several have been 
already noticed in various parts of this Report. It must not be supposed that 
the paper of tribal customs is a code of infallible authority. On the contrary, 
it will be found in many cases, no doubt, that there are special instances of 
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•xoepiions under the ^neral cosioms recorded : but, as a rale, it ina;y' be 
followed as a safe guide of the usual practise of the tribes. Little need be 
said as to the general character of customs in this place. The family tie is tbe 
agnatic tie, and inheritance is purely according to agnatic descent, th^ in- 
terest of a widow being for life only, and her status as a virtual member of ber 
husband's clan not affecting the general principle. Complete representation in 
inheritance is admitted : property, therefore, cannot leave the clan or got^ and 
the woman becomes lost to ner father's family and a member of that of ber 
husband, and in the enormous majority of cases descent is per capita not /^^t" 
stirpes. Gifts of property can take place, as has been seen from the area 
held •by daughter's descendants in me preceding paragraph, but possession 
must in all cases follow the gift, and the consent of the nearest male agnates 
is generally obtained. I have nothing else to add to Mr. Purser's translation. 
I had intended myself to propose that such papers as this and the Tillage 
Administration papers and tne accounts of the origin of the various tribes, &c., 
as prepared in tne each of the four districts of the old Dehli territory whicb 
were under Settlement together, should be circulated by the Settlement Officers 
one to another, in the hope of eliciting new facts and eliminating errors ; but 
I was unable to carry out the plan before I left the district. Separata 
Irriffatioii Beoordfl. records of the irrigation of each village, and general 

records of the irrigation from each canal or main 
watercourse, have been prepared and filed in the District office. These form a 
new feature in Bohtak Settlements ; formerly it was impossible to discover the 
share which any proprietor or cultivator had in a water-course, except by refer- 
ence to the Irrigation Department, and the records of that office were very 
incomplete. In the present papers the exact share of each person irrigating 
from tne water-course, the method of distributing the water, and all other points, 
have been fully detailed. The whole question has been put in. a perfectly clear 
light, and it is desirable that as canal irrigation extends, or is Mrithdrawn, the 
necessary alterations should be made at intervals, and the papers kept up 
to date. If necessary, new records for entirely new water-courses should be 
prepared on the model of those now filed. 

112. The Village Note-books have been written up very fully, I hope 

carefully also, and with many facts that will be 
Tbe Village Note-books. useful for the future administration of the district. 

I do trnst that they will not be filed in the office and fororotten, as was the case 
with the sheets which corresponded to them in the Jhajjar Settlement. Every 
officer who goes into camp should have them with him, and special flat boxes 
should be made for them, in order to enable them to travel about uninjured. 
Every useful fact should be recorded in them — suspensions or remissions or 
reductions of revenue, extension or withdrawal of canal irrigation, sinking 
of wells, breaking up of waste lands, any specially good or bad harvest in the 
village, any severe sickness, any important law-suit, any criminal case due to 
factions or bearing on the general well-being of the community or a portion of 
it, in short; all the hundred little things which must pass before the eyes of 
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^ Reventie ofScers darinor a period of thiriy- years, and which, if recorde l, 

'woald prove most ralaable alike to officers administering and assessing 
^ the revenue. Why should it be held in practise that snch records ar^ 

^ complete as soon as they leave the Settlement Officer's hands ? It is 

^ obvious that they must always require adding to, and may require correc- 

tion ; why then should the Settlement Officer alone record his experi- 
ence ? why should not the Revenue officers carry out the orders of 
Government, and do so also ? I would venture to suggest that Commissioners 
on tour should always see that the Village Note-books are duly written up : 
the necessary information is easily gained on the spot when the people and 
Patwaries are present, and it is hard to see by what better method a complete 
knowledge of the revenue working of the district is to be gained by officers, 
experienced or unexperienced. Similarly, the Tahsildars should be obliged to 
keep up to date the Vernacular copies of the Village Note-books. A map 
of each village reduced by the Pentagraph from the actual village map made 
at Settlement, is bound up in the English volumes ; and copies of all useful 
II maps of each tahsil or the district have been supplied 

to every office and department, and will, it is hoped, 
prove of valu0. Formerly a decent map of the district was not to be found 
even at head-quarters, and the idea that a Kanungo needed maps for his work 
seems never to have occurred to any one. The volume which accompanies this 
Report includes copies of all the chief maps made, and illustrates the references 
made in the Report. The Revenue Survey map of the district is a very fine one, 
but has not been very carefully finished in some details ; nor has the large Re- 
venue Atlas, which, nevertheless, contains a most useful set of maps of the vil- 
lages, on the scale of 4 inches to a mile. I trust that these will not oe left to feed 
the white ants in some corner of the Record office, as was the case of the 
Revenue Survey maps of 1832, of whose existence no one in the district was, 
I believe, awaro. For the Irrigation Department 50 copies of the field 
maps of 122 villages were lithographed, under Settlement supervision, at the 
cost of Rs. 7,570, being at the rate of Re. I per 100 fields on the map. This 
work was superintended by. the Extra Assistant Commissioner, and was very 
fiuccessfully performed, although started so late as to cause no small inconve- 
nience to the Settlement officials in carrying it out. 

113. The faired records have all been made over to the district, and 
T>«„«v. ^^^r^A^ «,.«««,.^«^ everything that could be thought of has been done 

Boagh records preservea. ^ J p .. iii^.n 

to prevent any ot the valuable miscellaneous returns 
and papers of Settlement being lost sight of and disappearing. Complete 
volumes of the Assessment Reports and of all orders, intermediate or other- 
wise, passed on them and on the village assessments, have been bound up, so 
that the Revenue officer can at once trace any fact through to the place where 
it is represented on the rent roll. Generally there is some hiatus — valde dejlendus 
— between the Settlement Officer's Assessment Report and the results shown in 
the final Report, which it takes much trouble and hunting up of misciellaneous 
files to fill up. Besides the new Vernacular Settlement Record, the old papers 
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bf the district are BtiU preserved, and the yearly papers of 1873, on the basis of 
"which the present Settlement has been made, will be preserved for some years. 
A special reference on the subject of preserving rough records was made to 
4he Financial Commissioner, and orders were issuedby him in his No. 4892 
of 10th July 1S79, supplementing those contained in Appendix XXI of 
Barkley's "Directions to Revenue Officers." Summary enquiries into the statas 
of occupancy tenants, or into the rights of owners and mortgagees, etc., and 
papers showing the alterations in the village administration papers, have been 
ordered to be kept in perpetuity. The record of the distribution of the 
revenue over each estate is also to be preserved, if containing anything special ; 
and all attestation papers endorsed with orders of Deputy Superintendents or 
Superintendents will be kept in the Record office for six yeara. The other 
•miscellaneous papers from which the actual record has been faired, it was 
considered unnecessary to preserve. The value of the rough records of Settle- 
ment in deciding suits brought to contest a Settlement entry is very great ; 
at the same time there must bo a limit to the period within which a reference 
is allowed from the faired record to these. 

114 The Government rights in kankar have been carefully recorded ; 

Government rights. f '^^t of the villages of each tahsil in which kankar 

is found and worked, with the numbers of the fields 
•beneath which the beds are situated, will be found among the Settlement 
records. All land owned or held by Government was made the subject of a 
separate brief case and reported on to the department concerned in its title. 
A map has been prepared which shows the exact state of things as regards the 
Government title or possession in roads, canals, gaixlens, bungalows, tahsils, 
*etc. etc. The record of nazul plots was also examined and corrected : a 
number of patches of land which were confiscated in 1857 had never been 
made properly subject to the right of Government : the cases were now duly 
reported to the Deputy Commissioner for orders. They occurred chiefly in 
Rindhana (Gohina) and Rohtak and round Bahadurgarfa. The practise of tak- 
ing up land without paying coinpensatiou has led to the anomaly of the land 
under Government gardens, tanks, and even a tahsil not being owned by Gov- 
ernment ; there is no dispute, of course, as to Government's possession in these 

Government Title in Cases. The question of the title of Government in the 
canal lands. lands under the main canals and distributaries, rest- 

houses, gardens, etc., was one that caused much trouble and investigation. The 
case deserves full notice as an excellent example as to how a matter can drag 
on tor years wherd two departments are concerned : this matter was pending 
from 1873 to 1880 A. D., although the Financial Commissioner had laid it 
down in the first year of the Settlement that it was desirable to obtain a title for 
Government in the lands at an early stage of the work. The facts*are„ these. 
At the last Settlement of 1840, either designedly or because the Irrigation 
department was not consulted or represented in the matter, the land in 
question was, as a rule, recorded as the common property of the village or of 
«ome sub-division of the village, or of private individuals (the areas under each 
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Iread being in the proportions of about i, ^ and J ), and in tbe possessfonr 
only of Government. The alteration of this entry in the records of the present 
Settlement could only be made in one of the two legal ways, i.e., by con- 
sent of both parties concerned^ or in pursuance of a judicial order. The 
Irrigation Department wished, if posssible, to get a better title than one 
of mere possession, and the Settlement Officers were instructed to do alt 
that they could to induce the people to consent to the lands beiiTg entered asr 
Government property in the present papers. It was maintained by the Canaf 
officers that compensation bad been paid for the land in question, but that 
the papers had been burnt in the Mutiny. This, except in rare instances, is 
not likely, as in the earlier days of our administration it was usual for 
Government to take up land without payment, and to restore it to the villages 
when no longer required. Moreover, in some cases the land had been takenr 
possession of since last Settlement, and the people had been paying the revenue 
assesfed on it all along. The land under the main distributaries came inta 
Government possession only after 1866, when, in consequence of the imposition 
of higher occupier rates, the Irrigation Department decided to relieve the 
people of the trouble of maintaining and clearing these water-courses ; for 
these the Department asked only for a title of exclusive possession as long a» 
they should be maintained. For the lands under the drainage channels in 
Sampla and the new water-courses in Gobana compensation had been duly 
paid, and they were entered up as Governmpnt property ; while for the lands 
under the main canal. Government, in its No. 362 of 3rd September 1879 
ordered thai, if possible, they should be recorded as the property of Govern- 
ment, and, if not, as the common property of the 
First or ere. villages, subject to the exclusive right of possession by 

Government as long as. the canal was maintained ; the lands under the gardens 
and bungalows were to be taken up, and paid for, if they could not be othev- 
wise acquired. The Settlement Officers accordingly set to work, and did 
their best to persuade the people to consent to what was wanted, and in most 
cases with some success. The results were reported at various times in 1875 
and 1876, and a resumd of the whole subject was forwarded to the Financial 
Commissioner under the Settlement Officer's No. 154 of 12th July 1878. Consi- 
dering that the question was raised in the interests of the 
on en. Canal Department, such assistance and co-operation a» 

was to be expected from the Canal officers was not received by the Settlement 
Department. It was only after repeated requests, and indeed after the matter 
had been reported to Government, that they consented to point out the limits 
of their possession, and deputed officials to see to the correctness of the Settltj- 
ment records ; they declined to bring a trial suit to establish the proprietary 
right of Government where the Settlement Officer failed to secure it by 
consent of the people, and they seemed to think Government was wronged 
because the records were not altered accordincr to their mere assertions^ 
Ten cases oi disputed possession, which were examined into on the spot by 
myself and the Executive Engineer in the spring of 187B, were allowed bo 
remain without orders or even acknowledgment till the end of Settlement^ 
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and were then summarily decided by Mr. Purser. At last final orders on the 
whole question were issued on a letter of the Financial Commissioner, Mr. 
J. B. Lyall, No. 261 of 2nd March 1879, by the Government (Irrigation 
Department) letter No. 294 of 20th January 1880, — just five years after the 
Financial Commissioner, then Mr. Egerton, gave his first instructions on the 
subject. In his letter the Financial Commissioner accepted generally the 
views maintained by the Bohtak Settlement Officers. He believed that pro- 
bably no compensation had been paid for the land, but that, as was usual 
formerly, the people had consented to its appropriation by Government toith 
regard to the purpose for which it was required, and that they were, therefore, 
morally entitled to receive the land back when it was no longer needed for 
that purpose. He was also of opinion that the question of Government 
title arising from long possession should not be raised ; considering the 
nature of the entries at the last Settlement, it is very doubtful if the Gov- 
ernment possession could be considered other than permissive since that 
time. Accordingly he proposed, and Government sanctioned his proposals, 

(1) that where there was reason to believe that compensation had been paid, 
and the people admitted the Government title, the entry of the Government 
proprietary right should be made, but that if they did not admit it, the 

Final orders. possession of Government merely should be entered 

and the claim of Government to be owner noted ; and 

(2) that where there was reason to believe that no compensation had been 
paid, if the people had consented to give Government the full proprietary title, 
this entry should be modified by the addition of the reversionary right of the 
people, and if they did not consent, the Government should be entered in 
exclusive possession, as in the former records, and admitting only a rever- 
sionary right of the villagers. Disputes as to possession were to be summarily 
decided on their merits in the usual way. The results of the entries made as 
to these lands in Bohtak under the above instructions were reported in the 
Settlement Officer's Nos. 68 of 13th April, 1880, and 103 of June 23rd, 1880. 
The real point at the bottom of the dispute was the question of the ownership of 
trees, should the land be given up to the people when it ceased to be required 
for the use of the canal. This, however, is not an insuperable one. In many 
places trees belong to a different person from the owner of the land in which 
they stand. When land now under the canal is restored to the people, the 
trees will remain Government property as before, and will be looked after 
by Government officers ; any attempt to cut them would be punishable as 
stealing. The efforts made by Settlement Officers in the matter of securing 
Government a proprietary title were unceasing; not a stone was left unturned 
to secure this end, and where there was failure, no blame can be fairly attached 
to the Settlement Department. The records and maps prepared are them- 
selves evidence of the care bestowed on the subject ; and I cannot help saying 
that our success would have been greater but for the peculiar feelings which 
many of the villages, justly or unjustly, entertained towards the Irrigation 
Department. 
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115. The Bumroary investigations into the rights of occnpancj tenants 
OccammoT Tenants were very carefully made, and the papers have been 

filed in the district Record ofKc e. Care in the investiga- 
tion was all the more necessary because when the old records were made, and 
even when Jhajjar was settled, the great discussion as to the status and rights 
of this class in the Punjab had not taken place, ami the Punjab Tenancy Act 
had not been passed. The tenants were classed as follows, under the various 
Sections and Clauses of the Tenancy Act — ^XXV III of 1868 : — 







NUMBEB OF OCCUPAMCT TKMAMTB CLASB£D 




Tabsil. 


Under Section F. 


Under 

Sertien 

VI. 


Under 
Sertion 

vni. 




Claase 
1. 


Claase 
2. 


Claase 
3. 


Claase 
4. 


Total. 


Total. 


Gohina ... ... 


1,025 


74 


15 


... 


1,114 


612 


64 


1,790 


Bohtak 


1,1U 


... 


14 


... 


1,158 


899 


87 


2,144 


Sampla 


2,248 


... 


a 


31 


2,282 


1,121 


32 


3,435 


Jhajjar 


1,270 


18 


127 


3 


1,418 


3,117 


74 


4,609 


Total 


S,6d7 


92 


159 


84 


5.972 


5,749 


257 


11,978 



The numbers entered under Sections 5 and 6 are nearly pqual, but the 
area in the latter case is more than a third larger than in the former ; the 
great majority of tenants in Jhajjar fall under the latter head, as, according 
to the old practise, a rent over and above the revenue was fixed as payable by 
them at the Regular Settlement. In the northern tahsils no rent was fixed 
in 1838, and the occupancy tenants were recorded, as a rule, as paying 
at the same rates as the proprietors. This clause was held ultimately by 
the Financial Commissioner to bar any suits being brought for rent until 
the new assessments had been announced. The local officers, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Purser, had throughout, unfortunately, held the opposite view, and 
many cases had been decided in conformity with that in which the rents 
fixed will, of course, stand. The entry now made in the Administration Papers 
is that the people will follow the provisions of the Tenancy Act hereafter : the 
old clause, if repeated, would prevent rents ever being sued for by the owners. 
In some cases, no doubt, as, for instance, where a claim for the proprietary has 
been compromised by the plaintiff accepting the status of occupancy tenant, 
rent cannot be fairly imposed ; but the origin of the tenures would show that in 
most cases it can be. Of the occupancy tenants 1;589 are ^'religious" men. 
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1,167 menials, 157 traders, 122 relations of owners, 233 cultivators by per-' 
mission, and 4,101 cultivators without permission, who acquired their rigtits, 
according to their own statements, by breaking up jungle lands (jhundz tar^- 
It can hardly be maintained, I think, that the former Settlement Officers, wlio* 
wero guided by no Regulation and no rules on the subject, would have msLfte 
these men owners of tiie lands they cultivate, if they had ever thought that 
rents would be levied from them. If the people had intended thisy the reli- 
gious men would have received the land in sankalah ; as a fact, they are 
generally dohlidars (see paragraph 57), and have no right, except that of error 
of writ, to be occupancy tenants at all. So, too, as regards the menials and 
traders — it could not have been generally wished to make them owners ; and 
the breaking up of jungle land has been nowhere held, I believe, to entitle an 
. occupancy tenant to hold the land on payment of the Government revenme 
only. Suits for rent and enhancement of rent will, no doubt, be commonly filed 
aorain, now that the new assessments have been announced, and hence it is 
desirable to put these facts clearly before the Revenue officers of the district. 
All suits brought for occupancy rights in the Settlement Courts were decided 
strictly according to the principles of the Punjab Tenancy Act. In the Delhi 
division it appears to have been held by the Commissioner that unbroken 
possession for 12 years before 1857 did, or perhaps would, entitle the tenant 
to occupancy rights under the old law of the North- Western Provinces. 
Whether this view is tenable or not, it is not for me to say, but it was not 
taken in any case in Rohtak. It may also be remarked that the general 
Settlement method of calculating the enhanced rent due from occupancy ■ 
tenants was to take the difference between the rent paid by the occupier and in 
his neighbourhood, and apply to that the scales under Section XI of the Act. 
This has been held to be clearly wrong, and the rents fixed at Settlement 
must not, therefore, be taken as absolute guides in the case of suits brought 
hereafter. There is one other point to notice. In a number of villages along 
Non-resident Occupancy the north border of the Jhajjar tahsil, -a great many 
tenants. cultivators from the adjoining strong Jat estates ia 

Hohtak and Sampla were recorded as occupancy tenants at last Settlement. 
These men are very slow to pay their revenue and rents, and as they hold 
a very large area in these estates, the headmen and people are often hard put 
to it to pay up the revenue themselves, and then recover it by suit from the 
occupancy tenants. It was suggested that warrants of distress might bo- 
issued against the occupier direct, and the Financial Commissioner accepted, 
this view, but it was over-ruled by the Government. The villages in questiott 
have been distinctly impoverished by the present sj^stem, and at least all possi- 
ble executive assistance should be given to the owners to enable them to 
collect the revenue betimes from their too-powerful tenants. It may also* be 
. , . mentioned that many of the A'gris, or salt manufao 

turers, have been recorded as occupancy tenants of the 
lands and wells held by them in possession for the manufacture of salt ; separate 
and complete records of their status and its origin have been filed in the 
District Office* 
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116. A detailed Note on the revenue-free grants of the district, 
Uevenue free erants *^® nature of whose sanction, as regards the three 

northern tahsils, differs of course entirely from that 
^f those in tht) Punjab proper, will be found in the supplementary Volumo 
of Memoranda, and they therefore need but little notice here. By the people 
they are called milJc and the grantees AiUki ; the grants are usually petty 
ones affecting small areas, but Hiose of the Shekhs in Rohtak and those held 
for three generations in Mehim deserve special notice, and there are besides 
ten villages held in whole or in part in jagir— all but one in the Jhajjar tahsil. 
The Shekhs' grant was resumed in 1832, but restored ten or twelve years later ; 
the distribution of the area concerned was never exactly carried out in jmr- 
«uance of the terms of the orders passed. But there is no quarrel among the 
grantees as to shares. The exact area held by each has now been carefully 
recorded, and no troubles are likely to arise in this matter. As regards the 
jagir estates, the entire villages of Shidipur in Sanipla and of Fordpur in 
Jhajjar are re-leased to individuals in perpetuity ; Fattehpuri and Kanwah 
are re-leased for the maintenance of buildings, but it has been recom- 
mended that a large share of the latter should be resumed.* Babra is held 
revenue free for two lives, and Pal rah for the life of Raja Sabal Singh, subject 
to consideration on his dea^h, when it will, I hope, be conferred on the 
family in perpetuity, Islamgarh and Thomaspur are held entirely in jagir 
for life, and Campbellpur and Sheojipurah are partly so held. Except in the 
cases of Fattehpuri, Kanwah and Bibrah,the grantees in Jha^'ar are also owners 
of lands whose revenue has been assigned to them ; asumof Rs. 864 was recovered 
from all grantees as their share of the expense of settling their estates. None 
ofthese jagir grants in perpetuity are transferable or alienable, as none of them 
belong to the old Delhi territory : but the old revenue free grants in perpetuity in 
Gohana and Rohtak are transferable. More than half the revenue at present 
assigned has been granted away for -one lifetime only, and lapses will add 
some Rs. 7,000 to the rent roll during the coarse of the present Settlement. 
The registers and records of revenue-free grants were found to be very incom- 
plete ; they have been thoroughly corrected and brought up to date, and it is to 
be hoped tnat no such trouble or mistakes as formerly will occur again. There 
are now no taiul grants left in the Rohtak district, the last — Rindhana in 
Gohana — was resumed after 1857. A taiul grant was a royal one for the 
maintenance of some member of the royal family. 

117. Zaildars have been appointed in all four tahsils, and in no district 
Zaildars. could their appointment be more appropriate, o win or 

to the grouping of the tribes and to the want of men 
above the level of ordinary cultivators. Nevertheless the appointments were 
long op|)osed by the District officers on the grounds that ill-feeling and possi- 
bly bloodshed would be created thereby, and, in consequence, the Zaildars 
were selected in 1879 instead of 1875. In all, 38 men were appointed, seven in 
Gohana, ten each in Rohtak and Sampla, and eleven in Jhajjar ; their circles 
were made, as far as possible, according to the distribution of the tribes, as will 
be seen from the Zail map. Rohtak, with three adjoining villages, and Khar- 

* This has now been ordered by Governmeut ;--the redaction will take place on the 
demise of the present grantees. 
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khandab with MnazBamnagar were not included in any circle, jnst as Formerly 
tbey were not includtdd in anjr tappdh. In the old days there had been 
Cbaudhris of the country side, but, except in Jhajjar, these appointments had 
l(»ng been obsolete. Each Zaildar in the northern tahsils has an avera^ of 
twelve villages under him, and in Jhajjar seventeen ; the area in either case is 
31,000 and 27,000 acres. Their einoluments vary from Rs. 394 to Rs. 129-8 
)>er annum ; the average pay is Rs. 243-8, which they will collect themselves 
as at present proposed. These rates are perhaps somewhat high ; if so^ it 
rests with the Deputy Commissioner to make proposals to lower them^ 
and credit the surplus to Government. If the men are made a proper use 
of, tbey canliot fail to strengthen the hands of the local officers in all 
revenue and adminisb'ative matters to a degree which it is difficult to 
express. They are not men of any special mark, but take them as a 
whole, tbey form as fine a body for manliness and influence as will be 
found in any district of the Punjao, I believe. Probably the one or two who 
are not mere agriculturalists, will be found to be the leasl efficient of all in their 
duties. There was a discussion atone time on the proposal to grant some 
zemindary indms to certain leading men ; but ultimately it was thought that no 
such rewards were needed or called for, and the suggestion was allowed to drop. 

118. Chief headmen were appointed in 220 villages under the special 
Chief headmen. orders of Government, conveyed in letter No. 1947 of 

12th Deceftiber, 1874. These were to the ejBFect that 
a chief headman should be selected by the Revenue officers, and be appointed 
by election of the proprietors in each estate or well defined sub-divisions of an 
estate containing three or more headmen of the same clan. The appointments 
were made in the cold weather of 1878-79. In 18 villages two chief head- 
men were appointed, and in the town of Jhajjar three. If these men are 
made to perform their duties efficiently, they should prove to be a most useful 
agency, and might do away with much of the inconvenience attending the 
multiplicity of headmen in the district. If for a few years the revenue offi- 
cers of all classes will insist on their doing their work themselves, the new 
machinery will go on of itself after that. Permission has been given to ex- 
tend the system to all villages with three or more headmen, independent of 
the number of clans, if they desire it (Government Punjab letter No. 64 of 
8th May, 1879). This leave came too late for the extension to be carried out 
by the Settlement Officer ; but when the system is tound to be working well, 
the Deputy Commissioner might avail himself of the permission to complete 
the syirtem. The average emolument of each chief headman appointed is Rs. 
26 per annum. As has been already said, the cesses for the remuneration .of 
Zaildars and chief headmen were first added to the revenue and then allowed 
on it again ; both classes of officials will collect their additional dues them- 
selves, ]ust as the headmen collect theirs now. 

119. The position of the district as regards headmen is peculiar, and 

formed the subject of special report. It has beeo 
Village headmen. explained in the Settlement Reports of 1838 that at 
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the Regnlar Settlement, in order to compose fends, the claims of all men, and 
perhaps of all descendants of men, who had been headmen in any Summary 
Settlement were taken into consideration, and as many as possible appointed; 
the system of son succeeding to father was also then adopted. As no pedi- 
gree-tables were prepared, it often happened that four headmen were appointed 
for four thulasy whereas one should have been appointed for the pdnah 
in which they were all contained ; and whereas it should have been provided 
that on the death of certain representatives their post should lapse, tiiis was 
not done. The consequence is that the district contains no less than 1,958 
headmen in 514 villages, giving more than* one headman to every 50 owners, 
and besides such monstrous anomalies as seventeen representatives in one 
village, sixteen in another, and fourteen in a third, we have- 13 headmen in 
eight villages, 12 and 11 in six each, 10 in seven, 9 in thirteen, and 8 in 
nineteen. In some villages the headmen received actually less than two annas 
a month for the discharge of their duties 1 In addition to this the responsibility 
of the headmen for collections was often joint, that is, the owners of the village or 
some sub-division paid to two or three headmen jointly, and when one headman 
went to demand the revenue he was met by the reply that it would be paid or 
had been paid to one of his fellows ; this has been remedied in the present 
Settlement by assigning to each headman a certain number of the revenue 
payers for the collection of whose revenue he is solely responsible. It was pro- 
posed to Government that measures should be taken to reduce the numbers 
either now or as death vacancies occurred, but the proposals, toojether with 
several others directed to the same end, were not approved of. The appoint- 
ment of the chief headmen should in many cases remove the difficulties which 
the excessive numbers of headmen cause in the way of police and revenue ad- 
ministration ; and a steady insistance by the Revenue officers on the headmen 
being fit and doing their work would effect much more. I have removed from 
their post men who were blind and idiots, and even men who owned no land 
and had long since left the village. It is a common practice to keep boy- 
headmen in the background for years after they have come of age, and to 
continue the guardian in his post. All this might be easily remedied by pur- 
suing the practise which prevailed in Settlement, viz,, of sending for and see- 
ing the new headman, if grown up, before appointing him, and of ascertaining 
by personal enquiry if he was of sufficient intelligence to discharge the duties 
attached to his post.* Another point to be strictly observed is that the son 
should succeed to the father. On almost every vacancy some person petitions 
guccession to the post. ^ succeed in place of the son of the deceased, because 

his father was headman also and was reduced or re- 
moved, and native officers at least are much too fond of listening to such 
claims. I have even known such a brilliant solution arrived at by a Deputy 
Commissioner as that a headman in a certain case should be chosen alternately 
out of two rival families I All such claims were utterly discouraged and put 
down during Settlement, and with good effect. I trust that the same course 
M'ill be still pursued in the District Courts, and that, to further this end, the 

* Thif hai liuce b««n ord«red by Qoyemment. 
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agent of an aged or otherwise incompetent headmnn will invariably be the 
person entitled nnder the rules to succeed him. The Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner of Settlement has recorded an exhaustive and able Memo, on the 
state of the headmen of the district, which has been forwarded to the Deputy 
Commissioner for information. The average emolument of headmen calculated 
on the new revenue, including owners* rates, is about Rs. 2-3 per mensem ; in 
tsanal villages they receive 8 per cent, out of the collections on account of 
occupiers' rates, if these are paid into the treasury by a certain date. The 
average amount of revenue (including owners' rates) for whose collection each 
headman is responsible, is about Rs. 530. It may be mentioned that in one or 
two villages of which the owners and headmen were non-resident, and the 
lands were largely held by occupancy tenants, these latter elected one of their 
own number as a special headman, and agreed to pay 5 per cent, on the revenue 
to him as well as to the proper headmen of the village. 

120. There are 702 village watchmen in the 481 inhabited villages: 
ViUage Watchmen. ^^^^ number gives an average of one to every 790 

heads pf population and 200 houses or shops — the 
last is the proportion fixed by Government. The m^n, however, are not 
evenly distributed, and in some large villages of over 2,000 souls there is 
pnly one custodian. Thfi facts of the case for the whole district were laid 
before the Depiity Commissioner in this Office letter No. 31 of 23rd January 
1879, but I am not aware if any action was taken on the report ; it is certainly 
palled for in some instances. The pfiy of the watchmen has been provided for 
in the Village Administration papers — ^usually at the rate of Rs. 3 per mensem. 
It is not easy to see how the men live on this pittance, but they probably eke 
lit out in many ways. Not a few do tailor's work, and where they belong to 
the village whose cnstodian they are, they can cultivate a little land. As far 
as possible they should be chosen out of the people of the village, in order 
ihat their hands may be employed at odd times, and, therefore, kept out of 
niisohief. The '^ thikar chaukiddrt^ has been referred to in paragraph 62. The 
system is managed thus : The names of all able-bodied men are written on 
pieces of potsherds, and placed in a vessel in the village rest-house. Day 
py day the names of as many men as are needed to keep guard at certain 
l^xed places on the roads are drawn out, and these men watch from nightfall 
io morning. The process is repeated daily till the lots are exhausted, when 
\i begins over again with another vessel, into which in the meanwhile the lots 
drawn daily have beeii placed. The custom is a useful one, and should be 
ipaintained. 

121. The number of Patwaries found in the district when the Settle- 
Patv^riea. ment began were as follows—rGohAna 46, Rohtak 42, 

Sampla 66, and Jhajjar 66, including one assistant. 
In 1874 the number was inr-reased by 21 in Rohtak, making the total up to 
231. At the close of .Settlement the numbers fixed were as follows : — 
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Tahfil, Patwaries. AsmtanU, Total, 



Gohana .•• 44 ••• 7 ••• ^1 

Bohtak in. 52 ... 10 ... 62 

Sampla ••• 58 ... 4 ... 62 

Jhajjar ... 66 ... 2 ... 68 



Total ... 820 *.. 23 ... 243 



Formerly in most cases they were badly paid, while in some instances in canal 
estates they drew mnch too large salaries. The income resulting from the 
Fatwaries cess is now funded, and 'the men are graded and paid according 
to their grades from the tahsils : in canal villages the new system exists in a 
modified form only. The average pay per mensem of each Patwary and 
assistant is now Rs. 10|. Each has an average area of 4,747 acres or 3,681 
acres cultivated to prepare the annual papers of, and a revenue of Hs. 4,375 
(including owners' rates), to see collected. Besides the Patwaries twa 
Grirdawars were appointed in each tahsil on a pay of Rs. 20 to assist 
the district supervising staff of Kanungos and Naib Kanun^os. The 
great majority of the Patwaries are hereditary, but, except in the Jhajjar 
tahsil, there are but few who are not acquainted with the Persian charac- 
ter, and even in that tahsil only abeut 15. The Patwaries live in their 
villages, and very often trade there too ; as this business of theirs has been 
Stopped during Settlement operations, it should not be allowed to grow up 
again. As elsewhere in the Province, they also collect the revenue for the 
headmen ; this practise, too, should be put an end to. As a rule, the Patwaries 
are distinctly of a better class than usual. They were utterly ignorant, of 
course, of all that was required of them in Settlement, but they have now 
been thoroughly taught ; the less efficient men have been weeded out, and 
all new men who have been appointed during Settlement have been made 
to pass the examination. Every stage of Settlement work was performed as 
far as possible by them,, and comparatively few Amins were made use of ; they 
now form a body much superior to the general run of Patwaries that I have 
ever seen in any district. If only they are kept up to their work, made td 
prepare the yearly papers carefully and regularly, and to map all new 
cultivation as the land is broken up, they should continue to be a most effi- 
cient staff throughout the period of this Settlement. A number of mohurrirs 
and others belonging to the district who served in Settlement and passed the 
Patwaries' examination, received certificates to that effect ; these form a body 
of competent men on whom it will be possible to draw, when necessary, as 
vacancies occur. All the Kanungi^and Naib Kannngos served in the Settle- 
ment at some stage of operations ; they are all fit for their posts, but some 
have contracted the lisual lazy ways of subordinate tahsil officials. The pre- 
KanungoB, ^ ^^^^ chief Kanutigo served in Settlement throughout 

the whole work; and is a thoroughly competent man. 
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122. The Bevised Settlement of the Rohtak district was carried out 
The work done. under the Panjab Land Revenue Act, No. XXXIII 

of 1871. It may seen strange to recite this, but the 
Act will perhaps have become in 1910 A. D. as antiquated as Regulations VII 
of 1822 and IX of 1833 are now to us, — especially if the chances these days 
of legislative activity are considered. The notifications issued at various 
times are recited in Appendix No. I. The work commenced first in the 
Jhaj^jar tahsil in November 1873, and started generally in January 1874, but 
as neither funds nor establishment were fully available, in the early months 
it was calculated that the work of 3 months only had been done up to March 
Slst, 1874. The periods which the various stages of work occupied were as 
follows : — 

Year, Monihs. 



• • • 



Boundary maps ••• ... 9 

Field maps ••• ••• . 14 

Testing dimensions^ areas, etc.^ 1 

Attestation ••• ••• 1 3 

Fairing... 1 3 

Internal Rating ... ... 3 



Total 5 10 

The work of the Settlement was complete in October 1879, and it was 
only the want of orders that caused any establishment to be kept on after that 
date. The whole winding-up of the Settlement was delayed more or less from 
the same cause ; the Assessment Reports submitted in August 1877, received 
the orders of Government only in May 1879. But for this it is probable that 
the Settlement would have been completed in Juue ; as it was, establishment 
had to be reduced before it would otherwise have been necessary, so as to spin 
out the work until orders should come. The cultivated area in Rohtak was far 
larger than in most recent Settlements, and the great size of the estates added 
to the difiiculty of measurements. The Superintendent of Jhajjar had to be 
removed for incapacity, and the Officiating Superintendent of Sampla for 

Eeaftons for the slow ^^"^ ^f integrity, and the work, of course, suffered 
work. accordingly ; a third Superintendent unfortunately 

died, and in only one tahsil did the same officer hold 
charge throughout the whole Settlement. The inferior supervising staff was 
of the worst quality, and the old papers were as bad as could be, and the new 
Settlement had almost to be made without the help of former records, except 
in Jhajjar. The work was delayed by coi^cting orders as to the proposed 
cadastral survey by the Revenue Survey j5epartnient, and by the frequent 
changes of Settlement Officers, and the measurements of canal lands, by 
great sickness in the years of 1875 and 1877. No doubt the fact that fractions 
of the gatha used at measurements were carefully recorded and taken into account 
in calculating the areas, delayed the work somewhat, and probably a good 
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many returns were prepared by me for assessment purposes which a more 

experienced officer could have dispensed with. But after all is said it certainly 

occupied at least ten months longer than it should have done ; and as I was in 

cliarge while the most important stages of work were going on, the chief 

blame for the delay attaches to me. Beyond want of method, it is hard to 

say where the fault of my subordinates lay. They certainly worked hard, 

at times harder than I could have supposed was possible, and I did my best 

to help them and drive them on ; and yet there is the undoubted fact that the 

work did occupy too long a time. We may perhaps set off in part against 

this the fact that if the present papers are then in existence and if they 

have been kept up to date by the Patwaris, it will not be necessary to go 

through the whole operation of a Settlement again in order to introduce a 

new assessment 30 years hence. Perhaps a few villages which still have 

large jungle areas, would need to be re-measured ; otherwise the papers could 

be easily brought up to date on the basis of the present record, and a new 

assessment could be safely introduced by a careful Girdawari. It would be 

throwing money away to adopt a more expensive and elaborate procedure. 

123. In the Rohtak Settlement, as well as the Settlements of the Dehli 
Case wf rk division as far as regarded villages which had pre- 

viously received a Regular Settlement, no regular suits 
were heard in the Settlement Courts, except under the Tenancy Act of the 
Punjab. This relieved the Superintendents greatly of office work, and enabled 
them to give more attention to the preparation of the records. The number of 
cases tried in the Settlement Courts is detailed in Appendix II ; as a whole, 
they were decided after careful and complete enquiry, I think. Suits for en- 
hancement of rent payable by occupancy tenants form nearly half the whole 
number instituted under the Tenancy Act, and the next most numerous class 
of suits is that by tenants for occupancy rights, under Section 5 of the Act, 
The criminal file is fortunately a light one. The number of mutation cases is 
less than in most recent Settlements, although the former Rohtak records can 
have been second to none in incompleteness, because a large number of the 
necessary changes and corrections were made at attestation on the rough copy 
of the Record of Rights. No detail can be given of the miscellaneous cases 
which refer to every subject imaginable connected with a Settlement ; they 
form more than half the total number of cases disposed of. 

Co8t of the Settlement. ^24. The cost of the Settlement from the vari- 

ous sources of revenue has been as follows : — 

Imperial, Provincial, Settlement Fees, 

Rs. Rs. Rf. 

Gazetted officers and their Patwary's pay ... 2,82,609 

travelling allowances ... 1,09,233 Lithography ...2,998 Patwary's fines ... 7,431 

Establishment ...1,99,070 Office Kent ...3,106 Patwary's Ptationery 14,159 

Travelling allowance of Process serving Small parcha fees.,. 7,316 

establishment and Con- establishment. 8,006 Large parcha fees... 36,661 

tingencies ... 31,743 Mutation fees ... 4,088 

Partition fees ... 25 

8,40,046 14,110 8,62,189 
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The total sam realised from Settlement fees was Bs. 44,205. The increase of reve- 
nue, including owners' rates, over the demand of the rent roll of 1873 being Rs. 
169,011, the cost of the Settlement to Government vi'ill therefore be recover- 
ed in 2^ years' time. Of the total cost of the Settlement nearly one-half has 
been paid by th« people, though this half has not been an entirely new burden 
put on them ; the Patwaries would have had to be paid in any case, though at 
a lower rate than during the Settlement. The total cost falls at the rate 
of ten annas six pie on each rupee of Government revenue (including owners* 
rates) and of twelve annas six pie on each acre of cultivated land ; if we were 
to allow one-fourth of the Patwaries' pay as the extra charge on account of 
Settlement operations, and deduct the other three-fourths from the total 
sum as their pay in any casej the incidence per acre and per rupee will 
be nine annas six pie and eleven annas. The sum realised from process serving 
and Court fees was Rs. 18,128 : the former being Rs. 6,307. Advances 
were taken from Government on account of parcJia fees, which were, therefore, 
credited to Government in full ; on account of the other Settlement fees 
a balance of Rs. 19,155 was in hand at the end of the Settlement, of which 
nearly Rs. 14,000 had been collected in advance for Patwary's pay and were 
made over to the Patwary fund of the district. Every effort was made by the 
Settlement Officers to protect the people from illegal extortion, by mixixig 
freely with them and admitting them access at all times. The people them- 
selves say that since the Settlement has ended and the Salt-line has been 
removed, the glory of the district has departed. The conjunction is perhaps 
rather ominous for the Settlement. 

125. The Officers who held charge of the Settlement, and the periods 

Charge of the Settle- for which they held charge, were as follows : — 
ment. 

Years, Months. 



Mr. W. E. Purser ... ... ... 3 2 

Mr. 0. L. Tupper ... ... ... 7 

Mr. H. C. Fanshawe ... ... 2 3 

Total ... 6 years 

The work of the Settlement was complete in October 1879, and Mr. 
Purser left the district at the beginning of December : I, therefore, count the 
Settlement as having closed then. The nominal period of six years is two 
months longer than that detailed in paragraph 122 ; the reason will be found 
there. . When Mr. Purser went on furlough in January 1875, Mr. Tupper 
succeeded him, and I succeeded Mr. Tupper in August, and held charge till 
Mr. Purser resumed his work in February 1876. On the transfer of Mr. Purser 
to the Jhelum Settlement, in May 1877, I was again appointed to the charge 
in Rohtak, which I held till I was called to other duties in March 1879, wheu 
Mr. Parser once more returned to his old Settlement^ which he completed. 
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fr. Purser started every stage of the work except fairing, which fell to my 
isliare, and it is therefore to Mr. Purser, with the Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
^liat the merits which the Settlement may have are justly due. Bai Bakhtawar 

Lai was Extra Assistant Commissioner of Settlement 

Notice of Officers. f^^^ ^^^ commencement till September 1875, when 

lie was promoted to be Judicial E^tra Assistant ; I recoived considerable aid 
dTrom his knowledore of Settlement work for the short time that he was with 
■me. He was succeeded by Pandit Maharaj Kishen, from the Ajmir Settle- 

'ment. Of this officer I cannot write too highly. To a thorough knowledge of 
his work in its minutest details, he unites unusually wide and sound views on 
revenue questions ; in work he is indefatigable, and while fearlessly reportinor 
all shortcomings, he has succeeded in attaching to himself all the officers 
and subordinates of Settlement in a marked degree. The ungrudging assist- 
ance and support which I received from him alone enabled me to carry through 
the work as I did, and I hereby tender him my best thanks for the same. 
Munshi Alim Ulla, Superintendent of the Bohtak tahsil, had the heaviest 
charge in the district, and acquitted himself of it to the satisfaction of his 
superiors. He has been made a Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
and will, I hope, be soon confirmed in that rank from his present post of 
Superintendent at Fazilka in Sirsa. Munshi Jodh Singh, Superintendent of 
Gohdna, possesses a knowledge of the details of Settlement work which has 
been acquired by few, and has great powers of driving his subordinates. I 
consider him one of the best Superintendents that I nave ever met ; he is 
now in the Ludhiana Settlement. Munshi Eishen Pershad of Jhajjar will 
make a good Superintendent, I believe, in his next Settlement. Of the other 
officers in the higher ranks of the Settlement establishment, I can say nothing 
that would be either to their credit or to mine. 



126. In conclusion I must beg for the extension of some indulgence 

towards the style and matter of this Report, which 
Conclusion. j j^^^,^ j^^^^ obliged to write at odd moments 

of leisure hardly snatched from other labors. It would have been obviously 
unfair to leave the task of writing the Report to Mr. Purser, who had been 
two years absent from thtf district when he returned in the spring of 1879, 
and at his earnest request I consented to do my best for it, but the loss is 
Government's. Fortunately, Mr. Purser has been able to find time to 
read and examine the Report, as well as to assist me in its compilation in many 
ways. Although I have been able, it is true, to consult many books and 
authorities which would probably not have been available to me at Rohtak, 
still it can easily be imagined how much extra labor is entailed by being 
absent from the immediate sources of information while engaged on such a 
work, and what disadvantages arise therefrom. There are some points on 
which I should have liked to have dwelt at greater length, but regarding 
which I have been prevented doing so by inability to test the correctness of 
certain facts and conclusions ; and there is much which I might have revised 
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or condensed with advantage, had I possessed the necessary leisure, l^o one 
can be half so well aware of the imperfections of the Beport as I am myself ; 
bnt I hope that with all its shortcomings it will nevertheless be found of some 
use to the District Officers hereafter. 



H. C. FANSHAWE, 

Late Offg. Settlement Officer of Rohtak. 
Simla: 
AuguBt^ 1880. 



APPENDIX I. 

JRetum ofjndicialy Revenue and other work performed hy the Rohtak Settlement 

Officials. 



No. 



1 
2 

I 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1] 



12 
13 



14 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 



Deicbiptiox. 



A,^SuiU tinder the Punjab Tenancy Act and Rent Suite, 

Under Section S by tenants 

Under Section 8 ditto 

Under Section 6 by landlords 

Under Section 10 and 11 for enhanced rent 

Under Section 4 for abated rent 

Under Section 19, clauHC 2, ejectment of occupancy tenants 
Under Section 20, for ejectment of non-occupancy tenants 
Under Section 25, by tenants to contest notice of ejectment 
Under Section 26, by tenants to contest illegal ejectment 

Suits to resume lands held revenue free 

Miscellaneous rent suits 



Total 



S, — Appeal caee%. 



Judicial Appeals 
fievenue Appeals 



• • B 

• •• 



• •• 

• • • 



Total 



Criminal cases 



C,-^ Criminal cases. 



2>. — Revenue cases. 



••• 



Chief headmen^s cases 

Headmen's cases 

Patwaries' cases 

Erection of boundaries, section 22 of Act XXXIII. of 1871 

Tribal customs 

Grants of protective leases to wells 

Investigations of revenue free assigiments 

Rights of occupancy tenants adjusted , 

Irrigation records prepared 

Complete partition cases ••• 

Mutation cases 

Miscellaneous cases 

Total 
Grand Total of all Case work 



• • • 
••• 

••• 



• • • 



• • . 
•• • 
•■ • 

... 



No. OF Suits. 



699 

81 

100 

719 

3 

8 

72 

30 

60 

1 

2 



1,775 



291 
70 



361 



40 



44 

1,221 

378 

137 

6 

176 

445 

451 

107 

2 

18,698 

26,870 



47,535 



49,711 



u 



18 
19 



APPENDIX IL 
List of Notificatums with reference to the Rohtak Settlement, 



8enal 
No. 


No. 


1 


1207 


2 


1208 


8 


1804 


4 


62 


6 


676 


6 


1932 


7 


89 


8 


1198 


9 


1331 


10 


1738 


11 


4606 


12 


92 


13 


366 


U 


696 


16 


696 


16 


4 


17 


98 



Datb. 



12th August 1873 



Ditto 



18th December 187S ... 



7th January 1874 
30th March 1874 

27th NoFember 1874 ... 

20th January 1876 

19th August 1876 

16th September 1876 ... 
4th December 1876 ... 
11th December 1876 ... 
26th January 1876 
12th March 1876 



••• 



395 
1092 



I 



2rd May 1877 

Ditto 
2nd January 1878 

26th Januaiy 1878 

28th March 1879 
6th October 1879 



Subject. 



f»» 



M» 



Appointing Bai Bakhtawar Lai, Bxtra AsoBtant 
Settlement Officeri and conferring powers. 

Appointing Munshis Alim-ulla, Muhammad Isa, and 
Fida Ali, Superintendents of the Rohtak, GohAua 
and Jhajjar tahsils. and conferring powers. 

Notification putting the Bohtak district under re-set- 
tlement with a complete revision of the recorda, 
and appointing Mr. W. S. Purser to the charge of 
the Settlement. 

Munshl Devi Sahai, appointed Superintendent of the 
Sampla tahsil, and invested with powers. 

Financial Commissioner of the Punjab empoweied 
to hear appeals under the Tenancy Act from Settle- 
ment Courts. 

Mr. C. L. Tupper appointed Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

Mr. Tupper empowered fM Officiating Settlement 
Officer. 

Mr. H. C. Fanshawe appointed Officiating Settlement 
Officer. 

Powers given to Mr. Fanshawe. 

Appointment of Pandit Mabariq Kishen as Bxtra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, and his inyestitar^ 
with powers. 

Mr. Purser resumes charge. 

Munshi Jodh Singh, Superintendent of Goh4Q«| 
invested with powers. 

Mr. Purser gives up charge of the Settlement. 

Mr. Fanshawe resumes chi^ge. 

Munshi Earm Chand, Superintendent Samplfti re« 
ceives powers, 

Munshi Eishen Pershad, Superintendent of Jhajjar, 
invested with powers, 

Mr. Pnrser resumes charge of the Settlement, 



... I Cancels all previous notifications ; withdraws the 
jurisdiction of Settlement Courts ; and orders the 
records to be made over to the district. 






- ..j po. — .. 



INDEX. 



The Numhera given refer to Ae Page of tXe Report. 



A. 

Afgliane, — ^Number of Tillages of,— page 17 ; grouping of, 18 ; origin of, 24 ; 

settle at Gohana, 25 ; settle at Jhaj jar and Gnriani, 26 ; area and 
numbers of , 50; character of, 57; Afghans of Quriani horse- 
dealers, 57, 75. 

A'grie. — Page 12, 52 ; occupancy tenants, 50 ; eee Salt manufacture. 

^Atr«.— Villages of, — page 17; grouping of, 18; origin of, 23; numbers and 

lands, 50 ; character of, 55 ; small areas of — cultiration by, as 
tenants — well cultiration bj, 55. 

Aethal. — See Monastery. 



B. 

Badli Town. — Origin of, — page 26 ; plundered in 1877, p. 48. 

Badli taheil of Jhajjar Nawabs, — ^page 108, 109, 110. 

BadXi Band, — ^page 6, 35, 87. 

Bagar country, — page 30 : famines of, 46 ; laborers from, 94. 

Bahadurgarh. — Afghan Naw&bs of, — page 32 ; history of family of, 86 ; conduct 

in Mutiny and punishment of last Naw&b, 43, 44; Settlements 

by the Nawabs, 108, 109. 
Bahadurgarh, — Biluch Nawabs of, — page 81. 

Bahadurgarh State, — Villages of, added to Sampla, — page 44 ; Summary Settle- 
ment of, 44, 109 ; Begular Settlement of, 44, 110. 
Bant, — Village jungles,*^ — page 9. 
Biluch Nawahe. — See above — Bahadurgarh. 
Biluch'e. — Villages of, — ^page 17 ; settle at Bahadurgarh, 26 ; area and numbers, 

50 ; character of, 57. 
Birs in Jhajjar,— page 9, 77, 119. 
Bourquien, Lewie, — page 82. 
Brahmine, yTl\&gQB of, — page 17; not a separate immigration, 17; tribe and 

clans, 24 ; area and numbers of, 50; character of, 55 ; few menials 

in villages of, 57. 
Butehere. — Conduct in the Mutiny, — ^page 39, 40 ; numbers, 61 ; character of, 

57 ; dealers in hides, 12. 



u 

c. 

Canali. — General line of, ~ page 8, 4 ; description of, discbarges, Ac.^ 4. 

Canal cultivation. — Page 82. 

Canal drainage line$, — See Dndnage lines. 

Canal land$. — Beoord of, — pages 146 — 148. 

Canal irrigation. — Records, $ee Irrigation Becords. 

Cuttle. — Loss of, in famines, — page 48 and 74 ; detail of, 73, 76 ; diseases of, 

76 ; increase, 120. 
C«'/»fef.— Formerly, —page 122 ; Nov, 135, 186. 
CIuik$. — Dakhili Ehariji, — page 115. 
Chamars. — Village menials, — page 51, 58. 
Cholera. — Page 70. 

Chuhra.-^See Village menials, — ^page 51, 58. 
Criminal village9. — Page 56, 69. 



D. 



1 



/' '' '. .,'.--:.... 1»> Daiiadurgarb chief, — pages 33, 36 ; giren to Jhind, 44. 
Dakar. — See Sahibi ; Soil, — |)age 7 ; cultivation, 86 ; Assessment circles, 117, 118 ; 

points to be watcbed in, 129. 
Delhi villages — Added to Sampla, — page 44, 100 ; early settlement of, 101, 105. 
Dhanak, — See Village menial, — ^page 51, 6S. 

Dogan. — Villages of, — page 17 ; area and numbers of, 50 ; cbaracter of, 57. 
/>oAh'.— Page 65, 150. 
Drainage, — Lines of canal described, — page 114 ; evil effects on population, 53, 

71 ; to be watched, 71, 129. 
Dtt/ana.— Nawab of — grant of territory to, — page 33 ; origin and history of, up 

to 1857, p. 34 5 history since 1857, p. 45. 



E. 

Eetatet. — See Village communities. Forms of, — page I16« 



F. 

Fairs. — Page 66 and 67. 

J'amiwe8.— Early,— page 46; of 1860-61, p. 46; of 1868-69, p. 47 ; of 1877-78, p. 

48 ; Song on last, in Vol. of Memos ; effects of, 49 ; loss of cattle in 
1877-78, p. 74 ; wild fruits of kair, jal and jhar pdla eaten in, 46, 78, 
79 ; dead animals keep menials aliye in, 58 ; remissions on account 
of, 46, 47, 48, 111. 

Fever. — Page 70. 



Ul 

G. 

Oanda Nala — Ses Drainage cbannel. 

OardeTu. — Page 9 ; assessment of, 134. 

Oobla, — See Pala. 

Gohdna tahail. — Held hj Jhind and Kjthal chiefs, — ^page 32 ; beeomes British in 

1818-20, p. 33 i tahsil btuldings alone in district escapes in 1857, 

p. 37, 39. 
Oohdna Town. — Aspect,— page 3 ; origin, 26. 
Qots, — See Jats. 
Quqa Pir.— Page QQ. 
Chijars. — Number of villages of, — page 17 ; not separate immigration, 17 ; clans 

and settlings of, 24 ; numbers and area, 50 ; character, 57, 
(?ttriani.— Aspect, — ^page 13 i Founding of, 26. 



H. 

• 

Bdkimi ceM.— Page 129. 

Harrianah. — Page 30. 

Headmen, — Great numbers of, — ^page 69, 153. 

Hearth fees. — Paid by all non-owners, — page 29 ; income in district from, 57, 

HilU, — Page 3 ; Stones of, used, 8, 85. 

Hodeon, Captain, — Incursion from Delhi to Bohtak, August 1857, — page 89. 

Hou8es.-^F&gQ 10, 59, 60 ; furniture of, 57. 



I. 

IndeUedneM.-^Ta^e 68 ; Area sold and mortgaged, 112, 118. 

Indori itream, — Page 5. 

Instalments, — Page 138. 

Internal rating, — Page 137 ; old methods, 839. 

Irrigation records. — Page 144. 



J. 

Jant tree, — Page 78, 

/a<».— Number of villages of, — ^page 17 ; grouping of, 17 ; clans of, 18, 19 ; pro- 
bable origin, 19 ; people's account of origin of various clans, 20, 22 ; 
authorities on, 20, Note. Area of clans and numbers, 50 ; charac- 
ter, 53 ; women work in fields, 53 ; popular sayings as to, 54 ; clan, 
fights of, in Mutiny, 39. 

Jatff Mula. — Page 23 ; area, numbers, <&c., 50. 

JeUngarh, — Fort of George Thomas, — page 31 ; fair there, 77, 



Jhajjur iown, — Aspect, — page 13 ; origin, 26 ; Patbans of, 34, 57. 

Jhajjar Nawdha. — Grant of territory to, — page 32 ; History of the 4 Naw^bs and 

the bouse, 35, 36 ; conduct of last Nawab at tbe Mutiny, 41 ; trial 

and execution of, 42. 
Jhajjar District. — Constituted in 1858, — page 44 ; abolisbed in 1860, p. 44. 
Jhajjar TahsiL — Created, — page 44 ; Summary Settlement of, by Mr. Campbell, 

44 and 109 ; Regular Settlement of, by Eai Pertab Singh, -44 and 

109 ; first Bevenue Survey of, 82, 109 ; south different &om rest of 

district, 3. 
Johara. — Page 59. See Tanks. 



K. 

Kair 5tw^.— Page 46, 78. 

Kallar, — See Saline efflorescence. 

Kanlear. — Page 8 ; Government rights to, 146. 

Karewa, — Widow marriage, — page 53, 64. See Tribal customs Memo. 

Kashaoti stream. — Page 6 ; increased depth of water in wells near, 85. 

Kaiyath. — Number of villages of, — page 17 ; Numbers and area of, 51. 

Kharkhaudah-Mandauthi tahsil. — Held by Jhind and Kythal Chiefs, page 32 ; 

lapses, 33 ; Summary Settlement of, 101, 103 ; Regular Settlement 
104, 105 ; name changed to Sampla, 34. See Sampla. 

Kudi Kamini. — See Hearth fees. 



L. 

Lahor. — Daily, — page 62 ; yearly, by seasons, 93 ; by Jat and Bralimin women 

in fields, 5^, 56. 
Idokes. — On Sahibi and Indori streams, — page 2, 6, 86, 123. 
Loch^ Mr. J. A., Collector of Rohtak at Mutiny in 1857, — page 36 ; forced 

twice to leave the district, 37, 38 ; gives evidence on Nawab of 

Jhajjar's trial, 42. 



M. 

Marriage customs. — Page 64 ; rules as to non-intermarriage, 21, 22, 65 ; expenses 

of marriages, 64. 

Mahajans. — ^Villages of, — ^page 17 ; area and numbers of, 51. ^ee Trading 

classes. 

Mahrattaa. — Page 30. 

Measurements. — Scale of, — page 141 ; results of, 81, 82, 140. 

Mehim, — Old tahsil of Mehim-Bhiwani, — page 33 ; sacked in Mutiny, 37 : broken 

up in 1862, 44 ; Summary Settlements of, 101, 103 ; Regular Settle- 
ment of, 104, 105. 



J^enials. — •Numbers of, — page 51 ; classes of, 59 ; dues and duties of, 97, 98. 
J^onaaterits, — Page 65 ; Bo^r Asthal, 68. 



N. 

Nai Naddi. — Page 2, 3, 8 ; rice cultivation in, 91. 



O. 

Owners* rate. — Page 130, 133, 139 : revenue free grantees to enjoy, 134, 
Occujpien^ rates. — See Water rates. 



P. 

Pdla hush. — Page 78. 
Panah's. — Page 28. 

Panah Palai, — No custom of, — page 87. 
Paras. — Page 9, 60. 
Pathans. — See Afghans. 
Pedigree Tables, — Page 18, 141. 

Period of Settlements. — First Eegular Settlement, — page 107 ; Jhajjar and 

Bahadurgarh Settlement, 110 ; present Settlement, 128 ; for special 
canal villages, 133. 
Perron, Mans. — Page 32 ; humanitj of, in famine, 45. 
Ploughs. — Numbers of, — page 122 ; areas of, 94 ; pieces of, 79. 
Police Stations. — Page 68 ; force, 69. 

Population. — Urban and rural, — page 12 ; average of villages, 13 ; total and in 
detail, 50, 51 ; religions, sexes, divisions, <&c., 50, 51 ; increase of, 52, 
120 ; character of various portions of, 53-58 ; general character, 72 ; 
falling off of, in canal villages, 53, 71. 
Progressive demands, proposed. — Page 127 ; abolished, 127 ; remaining, 129, 
132, 134. 



R. 

12ain.— Page 14, 88, 89 ; people's ideas of, 89. 

Rajputs, Hindu, — Villages of, — page 17 ; grouping of, 18 ; origin of, 23 ; area and 

numbers of, 50 ; character of, 56 ; some villages of, highly assessed, 

-129. 
Rajputs, Mussalman, — Villages of, — page 17 ; grouping of, 18 ; origin of, 23 ; 

settle at Gohana and Kalanaur, 25 ; conduct in Mutiny, 38 — 40 ; 

area and numbers of, 50 ; bad character of, 56. 



vi 



Banghar^^^See Bajpnts, Mnssalman. 

Regulationa of Governor General, — Page 101, 102. 

Bemiasions of Revenue, — See Suspensions, 

Revenue Free grants, — Page 1 16, and Memo. No. V. 

Revenue Survey, — Former, — ^page 102 ; Present, 1, 81, 142. 

Rohtdk district. — Constituted, — ^page 33 ; abolished and re-eatablislied, 84, 107 ; 

changes in, since last Settlement, 115. 
Rohtak tahsil, — Formerly held by Dtrjana Naw4b, — page 83 ; at first Rohtak- 

Beri, 33 ; receives Jhajjar and Dadri villages, 44, 108 ; receives 

Mehim villages and constituted as now, 44 ; Summary Settlements 

of, 101, 103 ; Eegular Settlement of, 104, 106. 
Rohtak Town, — Aspect, — page 13 ; origin of, 25 ; old sites round, 10 ; behaviour 

of inhabitants in Mutiny, 37 — 40. 
Rors. — Village of, — page 17 ; origin of, 24 ; area and numbers of, . 50 ; character 

of, 56. 
Rustam Ali, — Chaudri of Gohana protects the tahsil in the . Mutiny, — ^page 37, 

32 i rewarded, 41. 



s. 

Sahihi Stream,^¥lows north, — ^page 1 ; course of, 5 ; bridges over, 11. See Dahar. 

Sal palat lands, — Page 85. 

Saline efflorescence, — Page 8, 83 ; at wells, 85 ; villages affected by, on canals 

specially settled, 129 ; to be watched, 133. 
Salt manufacture, — Page 8, 12 ; encouraged by Nawab of Jhajjar, 35 ; See Agris. 
Sampla, — See Kharkhaudah. Mandauthi ; made a tahsil,— page 34; building 

sacked in Mutiny, 37 ; villages from Bahadurgarh, Delhi and 

Rohtak-Beri added to, 44, 100, 108. 
Sandhills, — Situation of, — page 2 ; description of, 7 ; drift of, to be watched, 129. 
Saraogis, — Page 67, 65. 

Seasons, — Character of, — page 121. See Bain Fall. 
Sikhs.— F&ge 30, 32. 

Sites of old villages, — page 10 ; history of, 17. 
Shares, — Property formerly held on, — page 27. 
Shekhs. — Villages of, — page 17 ; origin of, 24; settle at Eohtak, 25 ; conduct in 

Mutiny, 39 — 41 ; area and numbers of, 60 ; character of, 57. 
Shor. — See Saline efflorescence. 
Streams,— See Sahibi, Indori, E^shaoti. 
Soils,— P Age 7, 81. 

Settlements, Summary. — Page 33, 34, 101, 102 ; nature of, 103. 
Regular. — Page 34, 104, 107 ; revised record of, 107. 
Suspensions, Remissions of Revenue. — In famine years, — page 46 — 48, 111 ; 

necessity of, 140 ; accepted by Financial Commissioner, 123. 
Swamping, — Effects on some canal villages, — page 71. See also 8, 83. 
Syads, — ^Villages of, — page 17 ; of Kharkhaudah 26 ; numbers and area of, 50 j 

character of, 67. 
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Vll 

T. 

Taitd villages. — F^ge 100, 151. 

Tauks. — Page 9, 59, 86 ; no irrigation from, 87. 

Tappa8,—V&ge 16, 30. 

Tenant8,—I>et&\\off — page 93-96 ; rights of occupancy tenants, 149, 150; non« 

resident occupancy tenants, 150. 

Thikar watchmen, — Page 69 ; system of, in detail, 154. 

Thomaif George. — Page 31, 32 ; description of canal, 3 ; description of climate, 14. 

Thula»y thuladara. — Page 28. 

Trading claeeee, — Conduct in famines, — page 49 ; character and clans, 57 ; inte- 
rest charged by, 68 ; area mortgaged and sold to» 112, 113. 

Trees. — Page 8, 9 ; foliage used for fodder, 77 \ other uses of, 78. 

Towns. — Page 12 ; origin of some of, 25, 26. 



V. 

Villages sise o/.—Tb^ 10, 59 ; antiquity of, 17. 

Villages, appearance of. — Page 10, 69 ; description of, 60. 

Village communities. — Page 26 — 29. 

Village meniaU. — See Menials. 

Village Note^Boohs.—Pfi^Q 118, 129, 132, 183, 140, 144. 



w. 

Water raie^.— Page 84 ; increase of, 122 ; proposed for Bahar lands, 87. 
TTeM*.— Tract of,— page 3, 84, «5, 118 ; depth to, 2, 84; drinking wells, 85; 

pieces of, 80 : Ahirs' wells, 55, 85. 
Wido'u^s marriage. — See Karewa. 
Women, — Jat and Brahmin, work in fields, — page 53, 56 ; late marriages of Jat 

women, 53, 64. 
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ZaUipw. — Bee Salt manufacture ; revenue of, 129. 
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Orders on tJie Final Beport of the Mohtah Setdert^ni. 



No. 1234 S.> dated Lahore^ 5th December 1881. 

From — F. C. Chavnivo, Esquire, Settlement Secretary to Finaacial OomxAi^siolieri Panjab^ 
To — The Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

I AM directed by the Officiating Financial Cotnmid* 
Submits the final Report sioner to Submit Mr. Eanshawo's final 
of the Rohtak Settlement. Repott of the Rohtak Settlement, re- 
ceived with a letter from the Commissioner of Hissar, NOw 
33, dated 3rd March 1881, a copy of which is also submitted, 

2. Part I., iDescriptire ; Part 11.^ Historical ; and Part 

Remarks en Parts I., II. IIL> Social and Administrative, give a 

and III, of the iieport. y^j-y f^\\^ interesting and usefulaccount 

of this comparatively little known, but fiscally important^ 
tract with its fine Jat population. On th« much-disputed 
question of the origin of the jats the view held by Mn 
Fanshawe is that they are probably of the same stock 
as the Rajputs, but represent a later wave of immigration. 
The account of the past famines given at pages 45 et seq^ 
of the Report draws attention to one of the strikingly weak 
points of the district-^the great dependence of its cultiva^ 
tion on the somewhat scanty rainfall. It will be necessary 
to again refer to this point in connection with the assess* 
ments. The strength of the district consists in its sturdy 
population, in th(3 strong village communities, and in the 
very large area held by self- cultivating proprietors. It may 
be hoped that under the zaildari system now introduced a 
class of leading men may be developed who will be able to 
render real assistance to the District Officers. At present* 
as Mr. JFanshawe points out in paragraph 60, there are very 
few who rise above the level of the ordinary farmer. Mr^ 
Tanshawe's remarks in paragraph 62 deserve the attention of 
the Inspector-General of Police. The question of the mea* 
sures necessary for the rectification of the evils arising from 
the defective state of the drainage lines in Sampla (paragraph 
63) has formed the subject of a correspondence ending with 
your letter No. 635, of 13th June 1881, in which orders wer6 
passed for the excavation of a channel to relieve the villages 
effected by the Juan and Bhatgaon drainage cuts^ 
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3. The account of the means of production and method 
Remarks on Part IV. of of agriculturo givou iu Part IV. of the 

the Beport Report will be very valuable for future 

reference. It is satisfactory to find from paragraph 10 of 
the Commissioner's review that the district is recovering 
from the terrible loss of cattle caused by the drought of 
1,877-78, which Mr. Eanshawe describes in paragraph 66. 
In order to guard as far as possible against the recurrence 
of such a calamity, the Officiating Financial Commissioner 
hopes that the present grazing grounds will be protected, 
as recommended in paragraph 69. It would be well if 
the officers of the Irrigation Department would take mea- 
sures to stop the practice of giving water out of turn in 
times of pressure, to which reference is made in paragraph 

74, The Officiating Financial Commissioner concurs in Mr. 
Fanshawe^s remark in the same paragraph that District Offi- 
cers might well assist the Canal Department so as to enable 
the latter to carry out an eflEective clearance of the canal bed. 
The Deputy Commissioner should, as suggested in paragraph 

75, wateh the development of salt efflorescence in the villages 
there named, and should, if necessary, propose a reduction of 
assessment on the wells affected, unless a redistribution of 
the jama seems an adequate and appropriate remedy. The 
Officiating Financial Commissioner is not certain, with 
reference to the Settlement Officer's remarks in paragraph 

76, that it would not have been wise to have proposed some 
special measures for the treatment of the villages liable 
to submersion in the Jhajjar tahsil; and if the Deputy 
Commissioner at any time finds that the villages are 
suffering from the fixed system of assessment, he can pro-i 
pose appropriate measures, which would probably follow the 
lines adopted in Delhi and Gurgaon. As these will be 
described in the settlement reports of those districts, it 
is unnecessary to give an account of them here. Colonel 
Davies hopes that the Deputy Commissioner will assist the 
people in arranging for the periodical repairs of the Badli 
band, as suggested in paragraph 76 of the Report. 

4. In Part V. of the Report Mr. Fanshawe relates the 
Remarks on Part V. of P^* fiscal history of the tract, whixA 

the Report. docs uot differ m its general ontlmea 

Past fiscal history, ^^^^ ^j^^. ^f ^^le adjoining districts— a 

succession of short and severe settlements followed by a 
moderate settlement for thirty years completed in 184^0 A, D« 
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XTnder this settlement and that made in 1860-63 in the 
"villages confiscated after the Mutiny from the Nawabs of 
Jhajjar and Bahadargarh the district has flourished exceed- 
ingly ; and Mr. Eanshawe^ after reviewing the effect of its 
operation under various aspects, comes to the general 
conclusion that the recent revenue administration of the dis« 
trict has been sound and successful, and has resulted in an 
advance in prosperity, borne witness to by the increase of 
cultivation and irrigation, of population and cattle, by the 
extension of the more valuable crops, and by the higher 
prices for produce and land. 

5. In Bohtak, as in the neighbouring districts of 
Introduction of owner's rate Kamal and Delhi, the most important 

system at tWs settlement. change iu the revcuue administration 

of the district which has been made during the recent 

settlement has been the introduction of the owner's rate 

system, under which the lands irrigated from the canal have 

not been assessed, as they would have been under the former 

system, at irrigated rates, but have been treated as unirri-* 

gated, and have been assessed at what are called *dry * rates. 

These *dry ' rates, however, represent rather the rates which 

could be fairly imposed on such of the canal lands of an 

estate as temporarily ceased to take canal water, all the 

other advantages accruing to such lands from the presence 

of the canal remaining unimpaired, than the rates which 

could be levied on the lands if the canal irrigation were 

totally discontinued ; and it is important that this fact 

should not be forgotten. The canal-irrigated lands having 

been thus treated as unirrigated, the Canal Department 

becomes entitled to collect on the area annually irrigated 

the * owner's rate ' authorized by Section 37 of the Canal 

Act (VIII. of 1873) ; and the proceeds of this rate, which 

for the present has been fixed at [one-half occupier's rate, 

have been ruled to be not land revenue, but direct canal 

income. 

6. This transfer of income from the Revenue to the 
^ ,, . ^, ... ^ Canal Department has of course so far 

iResolt of the re-settlement. j-^^i-Sxi.- jii_n 

dimmished the mcrease under the former 
head resulting from the new assessments. The general 
result of these has been to raise the land revenue from Bs, 
8,89,663, the demand of the last year of the expired settle- 
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ment 1878-79, to an initial demand of E;a 9,^,788 anci 
an eyentual demand o£ Rs. 9,46,191. This latter sum 
includes Rs. 7,280 assigned revenue, but not the amount^ 
Rs. 6,919, assessed on reyenue-free plots for the purpose 
of the calculation of cess?s ; the full khalsa reyenue undeir 
the new settlement therefore stands at Rs. 9,38,911. Thi& 
amount may be increased during the progress of the settle* 
ment in consequence of the lapse of reyenue assignments (»r 
maQs, and also by the total or partial reduction of the 
emolumeats now granted to zaildars and chief headmen. 
These amount to a total of Rs. 16,627, and were, as directed 
by the Groyernment, allowed o£E the assessment. The inci- 
dence of the land reyenue proper per cultiyated acre is shown 
at Re. 0-12-9 in the Rohtak tahsil. Re. 1-1-4 in the Jhajjar 
tahsil. Re. 1-3-3 in Sampla, and Re. 1-4-0 in Gobana^^ 
ayeragingfor the whole district Re. X-0-10.. 

In making these assessments tho estimated income from 
owner's rates, as calculated on the area returned as canaU 
irrigated by the settlement measurements, was taken at 
Rs. 1,17,179, or about Rs. 7,000 more than would hayo 
been deduced if the ayerage collections of occupier's rate^ 
for ten years had been taken as the basis, of the calculation.. 
If this sum of Rs. 1,17,179, which under the old system 
would haye been assessed as land reyenue, be added to the^ 
full demand (excluding mafis) of the new settlement, the 
result is an increase of Rs. 1,73,717, or 19^ per cent., oyer 
the reyenue of 1878-79, and of 18*9 per cent, oyer the 
amended reyenue demand of the last settlement.. The 
increase in cultivation during the period of settlement had 
been 32 per cent. The grounds on which this increase of 
assessment was held to be both justified and sufficient wera 
discussed in the Reyenue Rate Reports, and are summarised, 
in paragraphs 98, 99 and 103 of thq Report now submitted. 

7. The increase of the Goyernment reyenue is substan* 
Necessity of a cawfui t*^^ h ^nd the District OflBLcers should 

wvenue administration in DeVCr lose sight of tllC instrUCtioUS 

•easons of drought. contained in the orders of Goyernment 

on the Gohana and Rohtak reyenue rate reports, and com* 
municated to the Commissioner of Hissar in this office No. 
7198 S., dated 17th October 1881. For facility of future re^ 
^ereme, paragraph 4 of the letter containing the Goyernment 
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\>rders (No. 904 of 18th August 1881) is here extracted :— * 

^^ In paragraph 11 of his reyiew on the Grohana reports 
and in the same paragraph of his review on the Kohtak 
ireport, the Additional Financial Commissioner has drawn 
special attention to the necessity of granting suspensions 
of the revenue of the unirrigated villages in the Rohtak 
district in seasons of drought and agricultural distress, and 
has stated that in his opinion the Settlement Officer's rates 
should he accepted on the assumption that these will he 
freely granted. It is a peculiar feature of the Hissar and 
parts of the Delhi Division that a drought often causes 
absolute failure of crops on all unirrigated lands. It is 
undoubtedly necessary that such tracts should be treated 
with care and leniency in such seasons^ and the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that it was a great advantage to the 
Settlement Officer that he should have seen, during the 
preparation of the assessment reports, such a season as that of 
1877-78, when the heavens were brass and the earth iron, 
and thus has been able to realize the condition of the 
country whose revenue he was about to revise as it is under 
the most trying circumstances to the people. His Honor 
agrees with Colocel Davies that the rates sanctioned give a 
revenue which can be paid without hardship in ordinary years, 
but which cannot be realized during severe or long-continued 
droughts. In such seasons it is necessary that suspensions 
should be freely given as required, and this point must be 
clearly borne in mind by the lie venue Officers of the district. 
The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad if the Financial Com- 
missioner will issue special orders on this subject with regard 
to unirrigated portions of the tracts above mentioned, calling 
the attention of officers to the necessity of proceeding cau- 
tiously in realizing the revenue under the circumstances above* 
detailed, and their duty of reporting at an early date on the 
desirability of suspending the collections according as may be 
thought necessary in each particular case.'* 

8. The first effect of the introduction of the new system 
Effect of introductioa of has bccn a redaction of irrigation i but 

owner's rate system. ft is yct tOO early to judgO tO what 

extent this reduction will be permanent, and how far the 
crops on which the highest rates are paid may be discon^ 
tiQued. The effects of the system in these directions will 
probably he. less marked in Rohtak than in parts of Karnal 
and Delhi, where the rainfall is hearier and the eyils of over«^ 
irrigation have been more felt. 
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0. The question of reducing inigationi n villages wbem 

Remarks on propoied to- it is eXCeSSlvO fOHUed the SUhject of E 

docuon of irrigation and on correspondence wWch cndcd with letter 

nacesntj of commanioanon m a j. ± r^ j. -kt 

bctwMn District and Canal trom oecretary to lioTemment^ ^ o. 
<>««"• 1038 of 26th October 1880, to this office. 

In that letter, of which a copy was sent to the Irrigation 
Department, His Honor the lieutenant-Goyernor recorded 
his opinion that it would not he practicahle to reduce bv 
any sudden measures the irrigated areas of villages which 
for many years have received an unlimited supply of canal 
water, and that such a supply as would he sufficient, econo- 
mically used, to irrigate the area usually watered mast 
continue to he given. He noted that it was prohable that 
the introduction of the new system of assessment would 
cause a diminution of irrigation, and that if it should still 
hereafter he thought advisahle to reduce irrigation in any 
estate compulsorily this must be done after reference -to Gov- 
ernment through the Financial Commissioner. At the same 
time the Lieutenant-Governor expressed his view that in 
the case of villages on the new distributaries taking water 
for the first time the supply of water should he limited 
approximately to what is sufficient to irrigate one- fourth of 
the cultivated area, and that the plan of supply by pipes 
used on the new distributaries of the Bari Doab Canal should 
he adopted on the Western Jumna Canal also, but with such 
modifications as may be required by the local circumstances. 
It was added that '^ the conclusioji formed from, observations 
on the former regarding the duty of an opening of a given^ 
size should not, however, be applied to the Western Jumna' 
Canal without verification, as it is possible that differences 
found to exist in the nature of the soil or in the crops grown 
in the Western Jumna Canal villages may render alterations 
necessary ; '' and that the openings should io all cases be 
sufficient to give a supply to all the lands irrigated from 
the water-course during the tin^e that this remains open. 
Colonel Minchin, in paragraph 1^ of his review of the pre- 
sent Report, states that on the only rajbaha where the new 
pipes have been as yet introduced they are not found to 
work satisfactorily ; but no doubt the Canal Engineers will, 
tinder the above- quoted orders of Government, take mea- 
sures to remedy the observed defects. The instructions 
contained in paragraph 4 of Sjecretary to Government's 
letter as to the desirability of free communication and 
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friendly intercourse between the Eerenue and Canal Offioenf 

5ja all matters regarding the condition of irrigating villages 

^w^ere comnmnicated to^ the local oflScers, and the point will, 

as requested, be specially noticed in the Annual Revenue 

^Reports. 

10. In accordance with the instructions contained in 

cuims of revenue assig. Secretary to Government's letter No. 

nees to receive owner's rate. QQ^ ^f 20th January 1881, the Financial 

Commissioner has passed orders on the claims of revenue 
assignees to receive owner's rate to which the Settlement 
Officer refers in paragraph 106. The result of the investiga- 
tions made was that the assignees of 385 acres were declared 
to be entitled to receive owner's rate under the rule sane* 
tioned by the Government of India, by which assignees of 
revenue are to receive the owner's rate if the grant was 
irrigated from a Government canal either when the grant 
was first made or before the first regular settlement, and 
the grantee has hitherto enjoyed, either in the way of 
assignment or remission, the owner's rate or a land revenue 
assessed by the old procedure at canal-irrigated rates. 

11. A few other points may be noticed in connection 

Remarks on nome other ^1*^ ^'^^ assessmcuts. In paragraph 5 
points connected with the of the already- quotcd letter from Secre- 
a8ses.ments. ^^^ j^ Government, No. 904, of 18th 

August 1881, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor expressed 
his satisfaction that the progressive jamas at first proposed 
Jby the Settlement Officer and referred to in paragraph 103 
of this report had not been found necessary. It was stated 
that His Honor had grave doubts as to the advantages of 
progressive demands in any case, and that in the case of 
strong communal estates and small holdings it was difficult 
to see what advantages could be expected from them. As 
inKarnal and Delhi, and under the authority of paragraph 
& of letter from Secretary to Government, No. 1171 of 30th 
October ]879, power has been reserved to Government to 
refvise quinquennially the assessments of a few estates to 
which, on account of their swamped condition and the high 
amount of their owner's rates, it was necessary to give a 
very light fixed assessment. This provision must not be 
lost sight of by the Deputy Commissioner, and he should 
also bear in mind the Settlement Officer's remarks in para- 
graphs 104, 105 and 107 of the Report bearing on the future 
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'forking of the settlement. A list of tillages in whichifc. 
restriction of canal irrigation may lead to the necessity o? 
revising the fixed demand was furnished by the Comoiis- 
sioner of Hissar in his letter No. 185 of 21st October, and 
submitted to the Joint-Secretary to Government in this 
oflBce letter No. 7925 of 1st December 1880. 

12. The way in which the people distributed, the 

Internal distribtition of rcvenuo domaad within the estates i^ 
iassessments and instalments reported in paragraph 107, The most 
^"^* ordinary method adopted was that of 

a single rate on the area assessed. Except in the Jhajjai^ 
tahsil, very few villages adopted any system of detailed soil 
rates. 

No change was made in the dates of the instalmenta> 
which remain at 15th May and 15th June for the spring 
harvest, and 15th November and 15th December for the 
autumn harvest. The Settlement Officer expresses a doubt 
whetlier a special instalment should not be fixed for the 
sugarcane crops, and the question should be referred for 
orders if the experiei3:ce gained in the working of the 
settlement shows any such change to be advisable. The 
proportions between the spring and autumn instalments 
vary according to the character of the cultivation. 

13. The cesses now in force are detailed by the Settle-* 

ment Officer in paragraph 106 of the 
^^^ Report. He there states that the school 

cess is taken at 1 per cent, in Jhajjar and Sampla, and ^ 
per cent, in Gohana and Rohtak, the difference being due 
to a slip. As the ordinary rate at which the school cess is 
levied is 1 per cent., and this rate was sanctioned in para*^ 
graph 6 of the Government orders on the Gohana and 
Bohtak tahsils. No. 904 of 18th August 1881, the cesa 
should be collected at this rate throughout the districts 

The question of the levy of cesses on owner's rate is 
still pending the orders of the Government of India. Pend^ 
ing such orders all the ordinary cesses are levied on the 
owner's rate. The rates forpatwrri's cess to which sanction 
is asked are Rs, 3 per cent, in Gohana, Rs. 3-4j in Rhotak, 
and Rs. 3-8 in Sampla and Jhajjar, with 4 annas on account 
pf stationery in all cases. The question of levying the cesa 
at Rs. 3-8 per cent, in all tahsils was raised, but Mr. Furset 
held that this step was unnecessary^ and his view was ap-^ 
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proved in this office letter to Oommiasioner, Hissar, No. 1363 
of 20th Fehruary 1880. The question may, however, have 
to he reconsidered if the Government of India decides 
against the levy of cesses on owner's rates. 

14f. The record prepared at this settlement is of the 
rru ^^ 4,^^ usual character. The Commissioner thinks 

The settlement record. iixx -ii «■ u , ^ • Mt 

that too much has been attempted m the 
way of a minute survey of the irrigated fields, so as to show 
the sub-divisions according to water-courses. He thinks 
that these sub-divisions are not permanent in their nature, 
and that therefore little has been gained by their being 
separately shown on the maps ; while the great multiplication 
of fields has largely increased the annual girdwari work of 
the patwaris. In all other respects he considers that the 
settlement operations have been most admirably carried out. 
Mr. Fanshawe does not, however, admit that the sub-divi- 
sions which have been mapped are not of a permanent 
character. The Deputy Commissioner should be careful to 
provide for the entry of the receipt of revenue in the parcha 
books made over to the land-owners, and for the record of all 
important facts in the village note books, both English and 
Vernacular, as recommended by the Settlement Officer in 
paragraph 112 of his Report. His remarks in the same 
paragraph on the preservation of the maps and other records 
also deserve the careful attention of the local revenue 
authorities. 

15. In paragraph 114 Mr. Fanshawe reviews at length 

Ownership of lands occn- the Correspondence connected with the 

pied by the canal. qucstion of the title of Government in 

the lands occupied by the Western Jumna Canal and its main 

distributaries in this district, and refers to the letters in which 

the results of the efforts made by the Settlement Officers 

to carry out the instructions issued by the^ Government in 

the Irrigation Department with the object of obtaining for . 

the State a better title than that given by the entries in the 

records of the previous settlement were reported. Looking 

at the difficulties which surrounded the question, as much 

success as could be expected was probably attained, and the 

mode in which the entries relating to these lands were made 

in the settlement records of this district, as in those of the 

Karnal and Delhi districts, was reported to Government in 

this office letters No. 1351 of 18th December 1880 and No. 

78 of 2 Lst January 1881. 



i'^' 
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16. In paragraph 116 the Settlement Officer gires the 

results of the sammary inquiries made 
into the ngnts of occupancy tenants, 
which he says trere yery carefully conducted. In the 
northern tahsils these tenants hare for the most part been 
recorded as having rights under clanse (1) of Section Y. of 
the Ptmjab Tenancy Act, as in the preyioos records they were 
shown as paying at the same rates as proprietors. The 
severity of the assessments at the time when these records 
werex^repared sufficiently accounts for so many outsidera 
having been admitted on equal terms with the propriertoi^ 
to a share in the village responsibilities, and it is only just 
that those who bore with the owners the heat and burden of 
those days should, now that a better time has come, enjoy 
with them some of the benefits of proprietorship. In the 
villages of the Jhajjar tahsil which passed into our hands 
at a later period, and in which the assessments were never 
oppressive, property had a higher value, and the number 
of occupancy tenants of the higher status is relatively 
smaller, as might have been expected. I am to add that the 
remarks made by Mr. Fanshawe in the latter part of thn 
paragraph as to the general method adopted during the settle- 
ment for arriving at the enhanced rent due from occupancy 
tenants are somewhat misleading. The n[ustake that was 
made was in treating as rent the net profit to the landlord 
after deducting from the payments made by the two classes 
of tenants the amount of revenue and cesses assessed on the 
land in their occupation, and in making the comparison 
required by the third ground of Section 11 of the Punjab 
Tenancy Act on this basis. The question is very fully 
discussed in the Financial Commissioner's judgment re« 
ported in the Punjab Becord of April 1880 as No. 4 of the 
Ilevenue judgments of that year. It was there pointed out 
that the word " rent " as used in the Act must be construed 
to mean the gross payments made by each class of tenants, 
and in the case of tenants paying malikana at ^ percentage 
on the quota of revenue assessed on the lands in their occupa- 
tion this term would include the sum so paid together with 
the revenue and cesses payable on the holding. 

17. Zaildars and chief headmen have been appointed 
„ ., , ^ t . . t. , at this settlement. The zaildars* allow- 

anoes are m some cases rather high, and 
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tlie question of reducing them was debated ; but the Deput j 
Gommisaioner urged their being retained at 1 per cent, of 
tlie jama, and the Financial Commisaioner sanctioned this 
course in this oflSice letter No. 1091, of 15th February 1881, 
to Commissioner, Hisear. The Offieiating Financial Com- 
missioner hopes that tbe zaildors and chief headmen will be 
properly utilized in the administration. On the manner in 
which the system is worked during the first years of th^ 
settlement its eyent^al i^uccess must greatly depend. If a 
bad tradition once sprlogs up as to the services expecte4 
from the holders of the new posts, it will be difficult to 
remedy the evil. If properly worked, zaildars should be 
especially useful in a district like Rohtak, with few men above 
the level of ordinary agriculturists. TThe tendency of our 
revenue system is to reduce all alike to one level, and some 
counteracting influence of this character is therefore the 
more requisite. In paragraph 118 the Settlement Officer 
remarks that when the system of appointing chief headmen 
is found to be working well, the Deputy Commissioner might 
avail himself of the permission to extend the system to vil- 
lages in which there are three or more headmen, althoiigh 
not three of the same clan. As to this the Officiating Fi^an^ 
cial Commissioner remarks that he understands that in thi^ 
villages where the system has been introduced the amount 
of the chief headmen's allowances was under the Goverru 
ment's orders passed on the Jhajjar revenue rate report 
added to the assessment, and the amount of the fissessment 
plus the allowances of the zaildars and chief headmen 
eutered in the engagement for th? r^vei\ue. But if the sys^en^ 
is extended to other villages the remuneration to he paid to 
the chief headmen in thesQ ^states rnust necessarily be a 
real deduction from the assessment, as the amounts entered 
in the engagements for the irevenue in these villages dp npt 
inelude any sum added to meet allowances for chief headmen; 
it is not probable that the people would consent to an addition 
to the payments due from them by the settlenjient agr^ment 
in order to meet the cpst of an extension ojt the system. No 
report as to the working of the system has yet been reoeiyedr- 

18. Final orders on the pay of the patwaris were com- 
- ^ . , mnnicated to the Commissioner of Hissar 

Mmn arrangements, .^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^g^g ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ jggQ^ 

T^ie prpcped^s pf the qq^ on the fixed land yef enue aye f auded| 
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and the patwaris diyided into four classes : — 

11 at Ba. 14 per mensem. 
67 at „ 12 „ „ 

12 at 99 H «9 99 

163 at 9> 10 » 

In addition to the above fixed salaries each patwari 
receives the full allowance in his ciide out of the local rates 
income and the amount of the cess on ovmer's rate in his 
circle according to the following scale :— 

On owner's rate up to Ks. 500, full cess. 

On 99 above Bs. 500 up to Bs. 1,000, Rs. 2 

per cent. 
On 99 above Bs. 1,000, Be. 1 per cent. 

From the savings eight girdawars have been appointed ; 
these are to be chosen from among the patwaris, and will 
each retain a lien on his circle, to which a qualified relative 
may be appointed. In years when the savings are insuffici- 
ent on account of a small income from owner's rate to pay 
the gidawars in full, they will be paid at a reduced rate, and 
the loss will be made good to them in years of sufficient 
income. The patwaris of this district are reported to be of a 
better class than is usual, and it is a satisfactory fact that 
the greater part of the settlement worl^ \vas done by them, 
and comparatively few amins were employed. With the 
efficient training the patwaris have received during the 
progress of this settlement, there ought to be no difficulty 
in obtaining correct annual papers if sustained attention 
is paid to the subject and their services are properly utilised. 

19. The cost of the settlement from Imperial and 

^ ^^, ^ Provincial Funds was Bs. 3,64,156, 

cct of Mttiement. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ increased 

revenue in little over two years. 

20. The Officiating Financial Oommissioner desires to 
Recognition of the tervices placc prominently bcforc the Govern- 

of the Settlement officepi. mcnt the excellent services rendered 

by Messrs. Purser and Fanshawe in connection with this 
settlement. The assessment reports submitted by these 
officers have already received the approval of Government, 
and the final report prepared by the latter officer at a 
distance from the scene of his former laboursi and while 
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Idixrtlieiied with other official duties which left him little 
lelsuxe for such a task, is very complete, and bears evidence 
of miacli research, as well as of thoughtful consideration of 
xxuany matters calculated to affect the future welfare of the 
people of this part of the Province. I am also to invite 
stttention to Mr. Eanshawe's testimony to the very good 
Tv^ork performed by Fandit Maharaj Kishen, Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer, and to say that in Oolonel Davies' 
opinion the services of this officer also deserve the acknow- 
ledgment of Government. 

21. In conclusion, I am to ask that the assessments 
abVs for nnction to the HOW reported may be sanctioned for 
settlement. thirty ycftrs, commencing with the 

autumn harvest of 1879, subject to the reserved right of 
GovernmeAt to revise the assessment of certain canal villages 
noted in Settlement Officer's paragraph 105 quinquennially, 
and that the record of rights may be declared sanctioned. 



No. 13^ dated 8rd March 1881. 

Yrom— Colonel C. C. Mnronnr, Commisuoner and Saperin<|endent, Hissar DiTifion, 
To— The Settlement Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Panjab. 

Mr. Fanshawe's final 1 HiVB the honof to forward Mr. 

Settlement Beport, Bohtak Fanshawe's final reporfc of the revised settle- 
ditkrict. ment of the Eohtak district;. 

2. This settlement was commenced in the Jhajjar tahsil in 

Officar. who held charge fjl^^''"" ^^^^ j^^ f'\ ^^T • ^"^ '^''T? 

of the settlement and the lo75 he proceeded on tarloagh, bemg succeeded 
period occapied by aettle- by Mr. Tapper, who in the following August 
me&t operations. ^^s relieved by Mr. Panshawe, by whom the 

Bettlement was carried on until Mr. Purser resumed work in February 
1876. In May 1877 Mr. Purser was transferred to the Jhelum settle- 
ment, and Mr. Fanshawe again resumed charge, which he held till 
March 1879, when Mr. Purser once more returned to the Bohtak 
settlement, which he completed in Uetober 1879. This settlement has 
therefore taken six years to complete. The changes of Settlement 
Officers, the retirement of two of the Superintendents, the death of a 
third, the inferior quality of the supervising staff, the large area 
under cultivation, and the great size of the estates are some of the 
causes assigned by Mr. Fanshawe for the length of time occupied in 
this work, to which I would add the sub-division of the fields according 
to water-courses, which must have greatly increased the work of the 
surveyors without any adequate advantagCi as the water-courses are 
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often cbang^ecl^ and with the great di6ad\fantage of Iai;gely increasing 
the work of the patwaris in making the yearly '* girdawari'* measure- 
ments, as the fields are now sub-divided in 200 and sometimes 800 
plots instead of four or five as in the former settlements. This, how- 
ever is the only blot I have discovered in the settlement operation^ 
which have been most admirably carried out aud reflect the gceatest 
credit on all the officers engaged in the work. 

8. The greater portion of the work has been done by the village 
QaalificatioD. of the dis- patwaris, who h*ve bofen thoroughly instructed 
tnct patwaris. m their duties, And the village maps prepared 

by them would do credit to a professional engineer. The great value ' 
of these officers has been signally shown in the preparation of the 
census returns, as they have prepared maps of all the towns and villages 
in the district showing every house which will remain as a most valuable 
adjunct to the settlement papers. 

4. The total cost of settlement charged to Imperial Revenues was 
- ^ , ^ * *^i * ^^' 3,40,046, which Mr, Fanshawe shows will 

Total coit of settlement. • j • o i i.i. *.!_ • i? 

be recovered m ^$th years, as the increase of 

revenue, including owner's rates, over the rent roU of 1873 is Rs. 1,69,011. 

6. The sum of Rs. 14,110 was charged to Provincial Revenues, 

and Rs. 3,52,189, the pay of patwaris, cost of 
oft: ^i^Lr"^""* stationery, &c has been fully recovered from 

the district, leaving a balance of Rs. 91,155 
in hand. Of this Ra. 14^000 has been made over to the patwarifi' 
fund ; and as soon as the patwaris' accounts have been settled 
the balance will be cfedited to Government, and will fully adjust the 
grants made from Provincial Funds. Considering the time occupied in 
the settlement operations, it must be allowed to have been most 
economically managed and at the same time without any great charge 
on the people of the district. 

6. In making his report Mr. Fanshawe has followed the order of 

- , . X ^ « :. subjects noticed by Mr. Purser in his report on 

in&^reirt^ *^^ Montgomery district m far as the local 

circumstances allowed. 

7. His account of the tribes, particularly the Jats, is a most 
U«ef Qlneas of the account weef (d contribution to the ethnology ef the 

of tribes and of the histori- Punjab Fftoes, and his historical sketch of the 
cal sketch ot JfoB dutricfc district will be invaluable to all officers who, 
giv^n by Mr. Fanihawe. ^^^ hereafter be connected with the district, 
especially as it clears up certain points which have hitherto been only 
imperfectly known, and on that account liable to misconstruction. 

8. The population of the district is estimated at 653,S17 soab, .of 

•^w.« «# 4v.a .K«fr?cf ^^^^ 197,051, Or 36 per cent, only, are non- 
^apolation of the district, agricultural. The number of bouses .is 136,161 

and of shops 7,610j which gives one shop to 18 ikQXwm sokd 4 persoiis 
to each houset 
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9. The people are fairly well ofiE and free from debt. Since the 
-. .^ n i.v 1 previous settlement only 1*25 per cent, of the 

Prosperity of fcne people, *^ij.'i.j utujc j. 

'^ ^ cultivated area has been sold, and 5 per cent, 

mortgaged, and this was chiefly due to the drought of 1877-78. The 
amount for which the land is mortgaged is 6^ lakhs, or about two« 
thirds of a year's revenue, and is chiefly amongst the Ranghar and 
Kajput villages and in some canal estates. When the uncertainty of the 
rainfall and the number of famines which have taken place (eight having 
occurred in the present century, giving an average of one in ten years) 
is taken into consideration, and it is further remembered that the crops 
fail badly onoe in four years^ the small amount of mortgaged land is a 
very remarkable circumstance. 

10. Mr. Panshawe shows that in the drought of 1877-78, 176,81)8 

n^.4.1.. -«w..,«-* *!,- A-**i« bead of cattle died, and the enumeration made 
DeatoB amongfst foe (»ttie , __ - -lowo i a ji • • ^ii 

in 1877-78 and the returning m November 1878 showed the remaining cattle 
prosperity of the district in to be 64,050 oxen and 119,769 cows, so that 
that respect. ^ '^ ^^^ hajf ^j^g ^^ttle in the district died. 

Before that time the sales of <»tttle were estimated to realize 8 lakhs 
of rupees yearly, and 1^ lakhs, from the sale of ghi. It will be some, 
time before the country can recover the effect of that season ; but the 
cattle fair returns show that in 1878 at the apring and autumn fairs^ 
13,855 bullocks were sold for Rs. 3,55,093 ; in 1879, at these fairs, 
18,822 buUucks were sold for Rs. 5,63,544; and in 1880, 24,371 bullocks 
realized Rs. 7>07,212. All these cattle, however, did not belong to this 
district alone, as many are brought from the neighbouring districts and 
Rajputana ; but^ nevertheless, the figures show a satisfactory proof of the 
returning prosperity of the district. 

Area of the district. n. The total area of the district is as 

follows :— • 

Acres. 

Revenue-free lands ... ... ... ... 15,509 

Unculturable ... ... .,, ... 66,554 

Culturable ... ... ... ... 163,386 

Fallow 13,733 



^ Canal lands ... ... ... 96,875 

n I*- .*^ \ Well lands ... ... ... 22,335 

Luttivated. . . < f^i^od^ Xfmdi^ 9,640 

(.Rain lands ... .« ...9,65,666 

Total cultivated ... ... 8^94,416 

Total area ,.. ...11,53,547 

12. The orders of Government for the assessment of the district 

were that the Government demand should not 

t^^L^'^^^l^X ^^^^^ *^® estimated value of half the net 
^^ * produce of an estate, that is, half the n^t 

produce received by a landlord in money or^kind. 
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15. The canal lands were ordered to be assessed according to 

nnirrigated rates, and those who took canal 

irati of cuul U&dc. ^^^j ^erg to pay canal water-rate and owTxer'tf 
rate, calculated at half the occupier's rate, in addition, the owner^er rate 
being credited to the Canal Department. 

• 

14. In assessing the canal lands according to nnirrigated rates it 
Tha dry uMMmeot of was found that the average area of land irrigf^at- 
oawkl Undi, ^ \yj canals according to the canal returns ^^as 

less than that shown by the Settlement Department, and it became 
necessary therefore to raise the dry assessment of canal-irrigated lands, 
which now varies from Re. 1-1-5 to Re. 1-6-2 per acre. The dry assess- 
ment fixed on the canal lands according to above rates amounts to 
Rs. 2,54,209. 

16. The average area irrigated by the canals from 1866 to 1877, 

according to settlement measurements, was 

iriSTbt t?e ^^ 86,027 acres ; during the kharif harvest of 1879 
imguea ojx. ^^^ ^^^. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ irrigated was only 

68,161 acres, being a decrease of 24,166 acres. 

Ownof. rata credited to . 16; The owner's rate credited to the 
the irrigaUon DepartmeDt, Irrigation Department was as tollows ...^ 

and the reason for decrease* 

Rs. A. P. 

Kharif 1879 60,868 9 

RabilSSO 27,501 10 



Total ... 88,369 9 10 

The credits for kharif 1880 are as yet incomplete, but it is probable 
that the area under irrigation will be found still less ^than in the 
preceding year ; and this decrease will continue until the zemindars 
thoroughly understand the new system. It must also be remembered 
that the arrangements now being carried out for the reduction of 
excessive irrigation on canal lands must also necessarily tend to lessen 
the area under irrigation. 

17. It is very doubtful whether the outlet pipes used on the Ban 
Suitability of the outlet Doab Canal are suitable to this part of the 

pipes used on the Bari Doab country, where the soil is more sandy. What is 
for Rohtak lands, yg^lly wanted is, as stated by His Honor the 

Lieutenant-Governor in the 6th paragraph of Secretary to G-overnment's 
letter No. 1038, dated 26th October 1880, a quick supply given in a 
short time. 

18. In a thirsty soil like that of the greater part of the Rohtak 

district the water cannot flow over the land 
water-supply. ^^^jj ^^^ g^.j jg completely saturated. With 

a supply of water from a small pipe this will take a long time to effect, 
and a good deal of water must be wasted ; but with a quick supply the 
waste is less. The new pipes have as yet only been introduced in No, 12 
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Rajbaba^ where g^eat complaints were made to mie of the Ingnfficieni' 
Bupply of water. These complaints I helieve to be correct. I trast that 
tKe new pipes will not be introdaced in the other Rajbahas until the 
pipes in No. 12 Bajbaha have been thoroughly tested. 

19. In a memorandum on owner's rates attached^ Mr. Fanshawe 

shows that the incidence which the difEerence of 

Dry and wet rateg. ^^ ^^^ j ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

He. 1-6- 10, while the incidence of the owner's rates according to the 
returns of 1879-80 are Re. 1-6-lli ; the estimate made by the Settle- 
ment Department is therefore fairly accurate. 

20. The estimated owner's rate was calculated as Bs« 7,000 above 

the average deduced from the occupier's rates 
The e.timated owner's rate, ^f ^^^ last ten years, and gives the sum of 

lis. 1,17,179, so that the loss in 1879-80 was ttfi, 28-8-10. 

21. Throughout the district the rates fixed for wells varied from 

Rs. 6 an acre ; in Jhaj jar, where the floods are 
• "^^l!?^-^^^^^ ^°' ''*"■ more certain, the water sweet acd the depth to 

irrigated, lancU, .. , t±M-ne%»-n\i «* • 

the water least, to Rs. 2 m Rohtak, where the 
well area is very limited. 

22. The rates in flooded lands varied from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2 an 

acre ; while in rain lands the rates varied from 

rausli from Re. 1-3-0 to Rs. 0-12-6, and bhur 
lands from Re. 0-12-0 to Re. 0-8-6. 

£3. The rain land assessments have been accepted on the under- 

Saspensions of revenne in standing that suspensions of the revenue would 

JtlSiittdL't^nitS: be freely given in years offamiue and drought. 

above rates. The result of these rates gives a demand which 

ia nearly equal to one-seventh of the value of the gross produce. 

Revenue assessed on well, flooded Initial, Final. 
and rain lands ... 685,704 691,982 J^,^J!f^^^ ^- 

. , , . , T i. xnanas are for welli pro- 

Adding the dry assessment tected by leawt. 

on canal land ... 254,209 254,209 



■■^ 



Gives the total assessment ... 939,913 946, 191 



94, In four villages affected with reh-efflorescence the settlement 

has been made for 5 years only ; the remaining 
Period of eettlement- settlements have been sanctioned for 30 years. 

26. A number of villages in Sampla tahsil have suffered very 

severely from over-flooding, partly due to the 
Over-flooded state of cer- natural drainage of the country, but chiefly to 
Uh°il ^^ ^ ""^ * *^6 non-completion of certain drains which were 
brought to this neighbourhood and allowed to discharge their contents, 
no arrangements having been made to carry them on further. A detailed 
report has been submitted on the subject, and it is hoped that the Irriga- 
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distributaries of the Western Ji^nna system. The Butdna 
atid Rohtak Canals draw their supply from the Hissar branch 
of the Western Jumna canal ; they enter the Bohtak district 
in the north, and water a great part of the Goh^na tahsil 
and a oomparatirely small tract in the neighbourhood of 
Bohtak. A good many villages along the eastern boundary 
of the Gohina and 8ampla tahsils are irrigated by water- 
courses from the Delhi branch of the main canal, which is 
from three to seven miles distant from the edge of the 
district. There are 2,088 wells in i^se for irrigation^ Acres 
96,875 are watered by canals; acres 22,335 by wells, and 
acres 9,510 by natural flooding. The cultivation of 765,665 
acres, or eighty-six per cent, of the whole area, depends 
entirely on the rainfall, which has averaged 19^ inches 
during the last 19 years. As droughts occur, the insecurity 
of this cultivation is the most noticeable point in the rural 
economy of the district. Local officers will do well to 
remember how extensive must be the effect in Bohtak of a 
failure of the rains at a critical time of year. 

4. The natural flooding is due to drainage lines and 
to a stream in the south of Jhajjar. Rohtak is the only 
district of the Province, except Hiissar, which is untouched 
by a river. In point of size, it is little above half ^ the 
average ; only five Punjab districts are smaller; fifteen have a 
larger population ; if the owner's rate be included in the 
account, no more than five districts pay a larger revenue 
from the land. The J&ts, it is well known, are admirable 
cultivators; and, except in years of drought, meet the 
revenue demand with great punctuality. The village home- 
steads are built compactly and in such fashion as to be fairly 
defensible against attack from without. Their plan of 
construction, the large areas attached to them, and the 
general absence of scattered hamlets or abodes, are vestiges 
of former anarchy. In the Harriana country, lying in the 
track of invasion from the north-west, and on the border 
land between Sikh, Mahratta and Mogul dominion, peopled 
by manly tribes, habitually at feud with each other, and 
otten in rebellion against the ruler of the day, cultivation 
could only be carried on within reach of places o£ refuge. 
The habits bred in times of war and turbulence have out- 
lasted the establishment of peace and order. 

5. The early fiscal history of thQ Gohdna, Bohtak 
and Sampla tahsils may be briefly described as a succession 
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of summary settlements in all of whieli the demand was 
pitcbed too high. At length, between 1837 and 1840, 
regular settlements were made by Mr. 0. Gubbins, 
Mr. M. B. Gubbins and Mr. J. B. Mill. Even then an 
excessive revenue was at first imposed which, however, 
'was never fully collected. A revision was quickly directed, 
resulting in a reduction of Rs. 1,21,469 or 16 per cent, 
from the time of the execution of this measure, cultivation 
and prosperity have steadily and greatly progressed. The 
Jhajjar and Bahddargarh estates were summarily settled 
in 1858 after the confiscation, nearly the whole Work being 
done by Mr. J. S. Campbell. In 1863 a regular settlement 
was completed, and the period was fixed so as to end simul- 
taneously with that of thfe rest of the district in 1870. The 
Bahadargarh and Jhajjar villages have improved ; but, as a 
rule, they are less strong than the adjoining estates of the 
old Bohtak district. 

6. The operations of the present revised settlement 
\)egan in 1873 and ended in 1h79. Mr. W. E. Purser was 
in charge of the settlement for three years and two months ; 
Mr. H. C. Fanshawe for two years and three months ; and 
Mr. 0. L. Tupper for seven months during Mr. Purser's 
absence on furlough. Every stage of the work, except 
that of fairing the records, was started by Mr. Purser. 
The final report has been prepared by Mr. Fanshawe. 
The measurements, carried out under a system prescribed 
by Mr. Purser, were subjected to the test of comparison 
with the areas of a revenue survey made by a professional 
party between 1875 and 1877. The difference between the 
total areas of the two surveys was only 5 square miles, or '27 
per cent, in the whole district. Great credit is due to Mr. 
Purser for the accuracy which his arrangements secured. 

7. The basis of the assessment was the previous 
revenue rates corrected according to the results of the 
inquiries made by the Settlement Officers. Little assistance 
was derived from a consideration of reata, because produce 
lents ajte rare, and true rents scarcely occur excej^ und«f 
special circumstances. The lands are tilled^ as a general 
xmlei by their owners. Of a total area of 993,263 acres 
Ijield for purposes of cultivation, 82 per cent, is in the^ bands 
Qt the proprietors, and only 18 per cent, in the hands <A 
teaants^. Clearly oxieJialf of the tQsiuirtfraboow^I^^ 
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in the villages where the plots are leased op elsewhere. 
Moreover, the majority of the tenants pay no more than 
revenue and cesses ; and of the rest, most pay some small 
charge in excess of that amount, but below the competition 
value. Produce estimates were framed in the usual way ; 
but were utilised rather to check results otherwise obtained 
than as the foundation of the proceedings. The Settlement 
Officers assumed that the demand of the last Settlement was 
fair at the time; and then, having regard to the increase in 
cultivation and resources, fixed, as a possible revenue, a 
proportionately higher sum. The aggregate thus arrived at 
was distributed over the various classes of soils ; and rates 
framed in this way were applied to representative villages 
and corrected till they appeared to be suitable for generalisa- 
tion. Great pains were taken properly to select the repre- 
sentative villages for the experimental application of the 
rates. The villages were ranked according to their cultivation, 
soils and number of inhabitants ; and again according to the 
incidence of the old demand upon the present area of cultiva- 
tion. A village which occupied nearly the same place in both 
lists was taken as a representative village. 

8. In canal-irrigated tracts, the Settlement Officers 
had to perform the novel task of assessing the owner's 
rate under Act VIII. of 1873. The canal lands were first 
assessed at wet rates on the ordinary method, like any other 
irrigated lands. They were then assessed at the ordinary 
dry rates of the circle, according to the description of soil. 
The difference between the totals arrived at by these two 
assessments constituted the total demand which should be 
levied as an owner's rate. But, as it had been decided that 
the owner's rate should bear a fixed proportion to the 
occupier's rate, the sum above described, i. e.^ the wet 
assessment minus the ordinary dry assessment, was compared 
with the average proceeds of the occupier's rate during a 
period of ten years. It was found that the nearest simple 
fraction of the occupier's rates which would represent the 
difference between the wet and dry assessment was one- 
half. But when rates calculated at half the average 
occupier's rates were added on the ordinary dry rates, the 
resulting assessment was less by Rs. 26,908 than that 
obtained by following the usual processes; and, as the 
condition of the villages did not call for this reduction, it was 
determined to raise the 4ry ratei in the canal circles. As i& 
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o"bserved by the Officiating Financial Commissioner, it will be 
important for the District Officers to remember that the dry 
rates in these circles " represent rather the rates which could 
"be fairly imposed on such of the canal lands of an estate as 
temporarily ceased^to take canal water, all the other advant- 
ages accruing to such lands from the presence of the canal 
remaining unimpaired, than the rates which could be levied 
on the lands if the canal irrigation were totally discon- 
tinued.'* Cases in which the dry assessment may require 
reduction if canal irrigation is withdrawn have been noticed 
in the village note books. In the canal villages only the 
, dry assessment has been announced as fited for the term of 
settlement. The owner s rates will be paid on the land 
irrigated in each year ascertained by annual measurements ; 
and will be taken in the proportion of half the occupier's 
rates so long as the latter remain unchanged. The Settle- 
ment Officer reports that he has frequently discussed 
the new system with the people; that they thoroughly 
understand it; and that ihey are one and all in favour of it 
as the fairest to themselves. 

9. The general result of the whole Settlement was to 
raise the assessment by Rs. 1,73,717; or 19*51 per cent, 
above the revenue of 1878-79. Distinguishing the owner's 
rate, the totals were these : — 



(1.) Revenue of 1878-79 
(2.) Revenue assessed — 

Land Revenue 
Owner^s rates 



Rs. 

8,89,653 



••« 



Rs. 

9,46,191 
1,17,179 



10,68,370 



Difference between (1) and (2) ... + 1,73,717 

The incidence of the new revenue, including the owner^s 
rate, for each tahsil and for the whole district, is as follows : — 



Tahsil. 


On cultivation. 

• 


On assessed area. 


On total area. 


Goh&na 
Bohtak 
Sampla 
Jhajjar 


Rs. A. P. 
1 11 

13 6 
15 6 

1 1 4 


fis. A.. P. 
1 6 10 

11 8 

1 2 11 
14 


Rs; A. P. 
15 3 
10 7 
118 
12 10 


Total ... 


1 2 11 


15 18 


14 9 
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the duty of the District Officer to bear this in mind and to 

subxnit prompt proposals for the suspension of the demand 

^when its immediate realisation would entail hardship on 

people afflicted with failure of crops. The point which the 

laeutenant-Governor desires to impress upon the local officers 

is tliat they should observe with vigilance the working of the 

assessments of the unirrigated lands in all seasons of scanty 

rainfall. It is meant that relief shall be afforded whenever 

it is required ; and the responsibility for bringing material 

facts to notice rests with ihe Deputy Commissioner. 

12. If these orders are duly acted upon, Sir Robert 
Egerton believes that the existing land revenue system 
possesses quite enough elasticity to meet the circumstances 
of th6 Rohtak district. On the canal lands, a great portion 
of the demand will always fluctuate with the actual culti- 
vation of the year, because it will be taken in the form of 
the owner's rate. At the same time, the Lieutenant-Governor 
will raise no objection to the instructions which the Officiat- 
ing financial Commissioner has proposed to issue in regard 
to certain villages in the Jhajjar tahsil which are exposed to 
flood. The Deputy Commissioner may report the matter if 
the villages are found to suffer from a fixed system of assess- 
ment; and the confirmation of the Settlement for 30 years 
will be subject to any alteration which may be found neces- 
sary in these cases. Similarly, the assessments of the villages 
suffering from swamp and reh, mentioned in paragraph 105 
of the Report, and situated in the Gohdna and Sampla tahsils, 
are sanctioned for five years only, and will come under 

revision in the autumn of 1884. 

• 

13. Coming now to the further points noticed in the 
letter of Colonel Davies, Officiating Financial Commissioner, 
the Lieutenant-Governor remarks that the account of past 
famines given at pages 45 — 4y of the Report deserves the 
attention of all who may be concerned with the revenue 
management of the district. There have been eight famines, 
at irregular intervals, during the present century ; the last 
being the fodder famine of 1877-78, in which it is estimated 
that about half the cattle of the district disappeared. The 
Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Colonel Davies that the 
remaining village jungle lands should be protected for grazing 
purposes, as proposed in the 69th paragraph of the Report. 
The preserves of Jhaj jar and Bahddargarh are already being 
examined by the Eorest Department. 
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14. Tlie attention of the Inspector- General of Pofe 
will be invited to the remark in paragraph 62 that only one 
District Superintendent of Police has held continuous ckrge 
for a whole year since 1871. 

15. Paragraph 74 of the Eeport, together wilt tlie 
Officiating Financial Commissioner's remarks thereon, teV 
ing the practice of giving water out of turn in times d 
pressure, and the aid in effecting canal clearances whict tk 
Canal Department might derive from the influence of tlie 
District Officers, will he referred to the Irrigation Depaitmeut 
for consideration. 

16. As is proposed, the working of the Settlement 
should he carefuly watched in villages suhject to the reh e\il 
mentioned in Mr. Fanshawe's 75th paragraph. 

17. The Deputy Commissioner should bear in mind tli 
remarks in paragraphs 104, 105 and 107 of the report ontli 
spread of dab grass, the drifting of sand over cultivation, tl 
falling out of use of wells, thQ possibility of redistribute 
the internal rating of an estate, the more or less experime 
tal character of the canal assessments, and other matters, 
which success in the revenue administration of the disti 
will greatly depend. His Honor concurs in the opinion i 
pressed in the Report, that no Settlement OflBcer can hop( 
be right in his assessment of every village ; and that, thoi 
the work of the Settlement Officer should not be ligl 
attacked, it should be subjected to constant scrutiny v 
special regard to individual cases of apparent hardship. 

18. The question of fixing a special instalment for 
portion of the revenue paid out of the proceeds of the suj 
cane crop may, if necessary, be submitted for separate ore 

19. The mistake made about the rate of the scl 
cess should be rectified. The rate should be one per c 
throughout the district, as recommended by Colonel Dai 

20. Legislation is contemplated in regard to the ] 
of cesses on the owner's rate, and no orders on this sub 
are, at present, required. 

81. The record-of- rights is sanctioned, and the Li 
tenant- Governor hopes that no pains will be spared 
ensure its efficient maintenance. The village note be 
should also be duly kept up to date. 
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22. His Honor fully approves the remarks of Colonel 
Davies on the subject of the newly-appointed zaildars and 
chief headmen. The zaildari system may become extremely 
valuable if it is properly looked after ; and much depends on 
the course taken by the Deputy Commissioner during the 
first few years of its existence^ when no bad traditions should 
be allowed to spring up. 

23. !Mr. Fanshawe apologises in his 122nd paragraph 
for delay in completing the settlement and in his final para- 
graph for shortcomings in his Eeport. In the Lieutenant- 
Governor's opinion both apologies are unnecessary. Judged 
T)y the standard of other regular settlements, the time 
occupied by the Rohtak settlement was not particularly long. 
Mr. Fanshawe's Report, though written under the pressure of 
Secretariat work after he had left the Rohtak district, is. Sir 
Robert Egerton considers, an excellent one. His Honor 
has read with much interest the valuable account of the 
tribes and tribal locations of the district, and the record of . 
the events of 1857. There is a practical tone about the Re- 
port which will make it specially useful to District Officers ; 
and it contains evidence throughout of much knowledge 
of the people manifestly resulting from a habit of genial 
intercourse with them. Sir Robert Egerton entirely en- 
dorses the praise which the Officiating Financial Com- 
missioner has bestowed both on Mr. Fanshawe and on ' 
Mr. Purser. The experience and capacity of the latter officer 
were the mainsprings of the whole work. The thanks of 
Government are also due to Pandit Kishen, who rendered 
able assistance in the later stages of the settlement. Till 
September 1875 the post of Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer had been creditably filled by Rai Bakhtawar Lai. 

Order — Ordered^ that the above Resolution be commu- 
nicated to the Financial Commissioner for information and 
guidance, and to Mr. Eanshawe for information. 

Also that the Resolution and the papers read in the 
preamble be submitted to the Government of India, Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, for confirmation of the sanc- 
tion of the Settlement for a period of thirty years, subject 
to the exceptions and reservations made above. 
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i^a. 476 R., dated Simla, the Ist September 1882. 

t*rom— £. C. Buck, Bsqnire, o,s.. Secretary to the Qovernment of^India, Re?enti« 
and Agricultural Department, 

To — The Secretary to Qovernment, Punjab. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of yoiii? 
Ko. 102, dated the 1st April last, forwarding the Report of 
the Settlement of the Hohtak District for confirmation, 
Buhject to certain restrictions, for a period of 30 years. 

2. The following is a summary of the most noticeable 
points in the Report. The district contains 1,800 square 
miles, and a population of about 5^ lakhs, of whom the 
great majority are 3&t cultivators, hardly to be excelled as 
agriculturists in any part of India. Since the settlement 
of 1840 was tevised and reduced, the district has been pros- 
perous, and a large increase has occurred in the cultivated 
area. A large proportion of the district, however, is entire- 
ly unprotected from drought. The rainfall averages lesd 
than 20 inches ; droughts are frequent, and, owing to the 
unusual proportion of cattle which go to make up the wealth 
of the district, are more disastrous than elsewhere. The 
total cultivated area is somewhat less than 900,000 acres ,* 
and of this the area protected by canals is stated to bo 96,875 
acres, and by wells 22,336 acres. Some 9,540 are partially 
protected by floods, but the great bulk of the cultivated area, 
or 765,665 acres, is shown to be wholly dependent on rain- 
fall. In other words, not more than 13 per cent* of the total 
oultivated area can be said to be protected ; and in a bad 
year there is in many of the unprotected villages absolutely 
no crop. Of the terrible loss to which they aife exposed no 
stronger proof can be brought forward than that given in 
paragraph 13 of the Punjab Qovemment Resolution, to the 
e&ct that in the fodder famine of 1877-78 half the cattle 
of the district disappeared* 
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8. The present setUement was begun in 1873 azid ended 
in 18799 and the Lieutenant-Gorernor is satisfied that the 
work was well and thoroughly done, and at a ver^r moderate 
oost. The hasis was the previous revenue rates. It is noticed 
that produce rates are rare, and true rents exceptional^ as 
lands are generally tilled by their owners. Prodttce esti* 
mates were rightly used to check results^ hut i^ot as the 
foundation of the proceedings. The increase was based on 
increase in cultivation, and on> what is not so clearly 
intelligible, increase in resources. 

4. The general result was to raise the assessment hy 
some 19| per cent, above the previous revenue. The average 
incidence is nearly Re. 1 per acre^ and the increase varies 
from 40 per cent, in the Bohtak tahsU, where cultivation 
had increased 67 per cent., and the rates have been, and 
still are, exceptionally light, to 7*3 per cent, in the Samj^Ia 
tahsil. The assessments which were announced in 187i^ have 
since worked well, and the general increase is justified 
by the fact that ci^tivation hs^ increaeted by 32 per cent., 
irrigation by 61 per cent., and population by 26 per oent^ 
while the selling price of agricultural produce is estimatea 
to have risen by 83 per eent» 

5. In these circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor 
sanctions the settlement for 30 years, on the understandinj 
that in the case of all unirrisated lands the revenue asse^sei- 
is to be paid in full in orainary years, hut is one tohicA 
Government does not expect to realise at once during sevefV 
0nd continued droughts ; and in such seasons sospensiona 
will be freely given, and district officeraare specially warned 
to watch the working of the assessments on unirriga4}ed lands 
with vigilance, and to make prompt proposals for suspension 
in years of scanty rainfall. \ 

6. In villages which are exposed to flood, the cdn* 
firmation of the settlement is provisional, sttbject to farther 
report, and in villages which suffer from swamp and reh 
the settlement is only confirmed for five years: Tnenecessity 
of protecting village jungles is insisted on,, and notice U 
dtawn tb the fieeessity of eflSoiently maintaining the record 
of rights and village note-boolcs. 

7^ I am desired to accord the entire approval of ^ 
Goverzmient of India to the imlnitttions imk^ bv Bis 
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HoBor the Lieuteuani^Goyernor in the Eesolutian to which, 
ref ereuoe has now been made, 

8. There remain some points, however, upon which t 
am desired to communicate further remarks. In the first 
place, the Government of India does not wi^h to lose this 
opportunity of declaring its preference for a system of moder* 
ate assessment with supensions, rather than one of full assess- 
ment with remissions of the demand in bad years, in any 
(listrict in which the outturn is subject to much oscillation. 
It is true that, however light an assessment may be^ the 
agricultural population do not, as a rule, put by the saving 
of good years to meet the deficiencies of bad ones ; but there 
appears to be no reason why the process should not b^ 
reversed, and the deficiencies of seasons of failure be n^t by 
the surplus of future seasons in which the harvest i^ 
abundant. But, whatever system may be adopted, it in 
absolutely necessary that the method under which relief i9 
to be given should be certain and definite. Agricultural 
operations must be sustained under recognised rules, which 
must not be left to the unguided discretion of individual 
officers, nor should they be liable to alteration, when av(Hd« 
able, according to the practical necessities of the year. At 
the time when the drought of 1877-78 occurred the revenue 
was admittedly light, and yet the unfortunate consequences 
of collecting the revenue without suspensions in that year are 
only too clearly brought out in the present Settlement Report^ 
The Government has now had before it so many instances of 
agricultural distress having been caused by the absence of 
timely relief under the strain of drought, fever, and losa ol 
cattle in the years immediately preceding 1880, that it has 
been constrained to prepare for submission to the criticlsnas 
and consideration of I^cal Governments definite rules foif 
the remission and suspension .f land revenue in seasons o£ 
failure. Bohtak is a district to which these proposals 
will have special application^ Fending, however, the ela- 
boration of any more general meaaures which may be takeni 
the GK>vernment of India trusts that His Honor the Lieuten.^ 
ant^Governor will insist in the moat stringent manner on the 
orders in paragraph 11 of the Resolution being fully and 
generally carried, out. 

9. The next point on which I am desired to intimate 
the views of the Government of India is the necessity of^ 
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adopting effective measures for the establishment of some 
system of grazini; or fodder reserves, which may save the 
cattle from starvation in a year of drought. The fact 
that a quarter of million of cattle, one-half of the estima- 
ted numoer of cattle in the district, could disappear in one 
season, mostly, it is to be feared, through death from 
starvation, is a startling fact, which necessitates the serioua 
oonsiderc^tiou of Government. Not only must the loss of 
capital involved in the death or disappearance of half the 
cattle of the district reduce a large portion of the agricultural 
population to a condition of immediate poverty and distress, 
but the Impossibility of supplying their place within a 
considerable period must go far to hinder the recovery of 
the district from the terrible blow which it is liable to 
sustain in a year of drought. The Settlement Officer has 
shown that the loss of produce experienced in a rainless 
season is often made up by the increased outturn due 
to what is aptly termed the enforced fallow of the 
famine year. But this natural means of recovery is 
rendered of no effect if cattle are allowed to die. The 
Government of India will not in the present communication 
enter into any detailed discussion of the method which may 
be best adopted to ensure the provision of some efficient pro^ 
lection to cattle under a failure of rain in such a district as 
that of Bohtak. The subject is one which is occupying its 
attention, and a farther and separate communication will be 
made to the Local Government on the matter. But it trusts 
that in the meantime the question may receive the earnest 
consideration of the revenue and settlement authorities ; and 
that when the Local Govern rnent is consulted ic may be 
jprepared with definite proposals for the adoption of effectual 
measures, whether for the establishment of grazing reserves 
throughout this and other districts of a similar character, or 
for the storage of hay or other fodder in years of good rain. 

10. \ am further to point out that, so long as no pro-, 
tection of the kind indicated in the preceding paragraph is 
afforded, the enormous loss of cattle to which the community 
are liable in years of drought may be found to require more 
complete measures of relief than are afforded by suspensions 
or even remissions of revenue. The loss is one which entails 
in many cases a diminution of the produce for many years, 
and involves a deterioration of the agricultural wealth of the 
Qountrjr which Government, in its own interests as well a^ 
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tliose of the community affected, cannot allow to occur. 
Advances should, in case of need, be given to cultivators, 
as well as to proprietors, which may supply the capital heces - 
sary for the efficient mainteaance of agricultural operations. 
The Government of India trusts that in the present case care- 
ful enquiry has been, and will continue to be, made into the 
condition of the cultivators or cultivating proprietors who 
have suffered considerable loss by the death of cattle, and 
that special leniency in the application of the new revenue 
rates will be shown to villages which have been thus afflict- 
ed, care being taken to extend any relief which may be 
afforded, to cultivators as well as to proprietors. 

11. Of the adequacy or the inadequacy of the rates 
which have been imposed, the Government of India cannot 
take upon itself to form any certain judgment. No accurate 
decision on this point can be formed without local knowledge. 
The only section of the statistics which it can venture to 
discuss is that which deals with the total enhancement of 
revenue. This is for the whole district 19 per cent. See- 
ing that, without regard to improved irrigation, the cultiva- 
ted area has increased by 32 per cent., and that the former 
rates were not otherwise than light, the new demand, which 
is not quite Re. 1 per acre on the total area of assessed land, 
is not likely to be in any way oppressive in ordinary seasons. 
Nor, if the instructions of His Honor the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor as contained in his llth paragraph are carried out, — • 
to watch the working of the assessments of the unirrigated 
lands in . all seasons of scanty rainfall, and to afford relief 
whenever required, — need any apprehension exist that the 
new revenue demand will interfere with the prosperity of 
the district. 

1 2. The Government of India is therefore pleased Ifco 
sanction the assessment for a period of 30 years from the 
fiutumn of 1879, under the conditions prescribed by the 
Tunjab Government in the 10th paragraph of its Resolution. 

is. With regard to the further protection of the 
district against drought and loss of fodder, the Government 
of India would be glad if the Government of the Punjab 
would take under consideration the desirability of deputing, 
in the first place, a canal officer to report on the feasibility 
of extending canal irrigation to other parts of the district, 
ftud; in the second place^ a forest officer to report on the 
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extent to which grazing reserres oan he estahHshed}— in eaeb 
case after auch consultation with the diBtrict officials as tlxe 
Goyernment of the Puajah may direct. Should His lEEonor 
think it expedient to adopt this course, the Govonxmeistt 
of India would he glad to receive eariy intimatioa of the 
result of any* enquiries that may he made, with the Tx&yv of 
considering with the Punjah Government in what v^kAxxrxoit 
financial arrangements can hest he made to secure tha pro« 
tection of the district against the deterioration of agricultiure^ 
to which it is suhjectod by the frequent ocourrenoe o£ 
drought 

14. The position of tenants in the Punjab is undee 
discussion in separate correspondence, and need not therefore 
form the subject of particular remark in conoeotioQ with, tlxo 
present Report. But the Government of India notice tl^at^ 
although tenants occupy only a comparatively small percent* 
age of the entire area, their number (40,000) is sufficieatly 
large to entitle them to more special mention than has bcea 
awarded to them by the Settlement Officer. The Govern* / 
ment of India would be glad if, in connection with the 
correspondence to which reference has been made, some ( 
further information might bo obtained from the Settlement 
Officer regarding the posicion of tenants in this district. I'he 

fact that tenants- at-will are on half the area cultivated hy 
them paying only revenue rates, would seem to indicate their 
possession of a better status than that ordinarily designated 
by the term " tenants-at-will." The signification of lump 
rates as distinguished from rentals in the 83rd paragraph, in 
which tenants' rents are discussed, also requires further 
explanation, which might be at the same time afforded. 

15. The remarks of the Settlement Officer on the 
necessity of keeping up the note-books initiated by the 
Settlement Officer are very valuable. The Government of 
India is anxious that the expense and labour which have 
been devoted to the investigations which are involved ia 
settlement operations should not be thrown away by any 
neglcfst to maintain a continuous statistical and historical , 
record of each estate, and. is glad to perceive that the Punjab 
OovernmjBnt has in the Idtth paragraph of its EesoLutioja con* 
firmed the conclusions of Mr. Eanshawe in this respect. It 

trusts that similar instructions have been given to the.Deputjr 
Oommissioners of other districts in which the settlement haa 
lately beien CQmjpleted. ; 
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16. In conclusion^ I am desired to express the satisfac- 
lion of the Goyemment of India with the character of the 
report now under notice. It gives a clear and interesting 
picture of the real condition of the district^ and appears to 
be in almost every respect the model of what a Settlement 
Beport should be. The Government of India is glad to 
endorse the approval which it has received in the final para* 
graph of the Resolution of the Punjab Government. 
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